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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, North-West. With Plate A. Balfour. 

Haida Portrait Mask. By Henry Balfour , M.A. 4 

It is by no menu* of common occurrence to liml savage artists indulging in i 
attempt* at realistic portraiture of their fellow*, most of their representation* of tho 
human form being more or less conventionalised, and portrait studies, at any rato sne- 
ecssful ones, are therefore somewhat seareo among tho art produetlona of primitive 
peoples. 

Tho mask represented in Plato A is, I think, of soino intorost as l»ciiig undoubtedly 
a portrait; and, 1 may add, it is one of the most successful examples of realistic can ing 
which I have hitherto seen from the hands of a savage sculptor. Jt was carvel by a 
I Inidu man some forty years ago, mid was obtained from him by I)r. F. Dally in Queen 
Cluii'lolie Island in IHfiS. It is it true mask, hollowed out at tho l»ack so ns to fit over 
tho face and perforated through the eyes, though there is no depression into which 
the wearer’s nose would fit. There arc lateral holes alxivo tho ears for tyiug-on strings. 
Tho mask is carved from a solid block of tho wood of some coniferous tree. Dr. DrIIy 
records that it was intended to lie a portrait of tho artist’s wife, and ho adds that 
it was a good likeness. The carving is life-sized and has boon executed with very 
considerable skill, and the close attention manifestly given to detail affords evidence of 
an unusual appreciation of tho surface modelling of the hiimnii face. The general 
contour is excellently rendered, ami the eye* and other features arc skilfully treated. 
The facial wrinkles have been represented with care ami give considerable character to 
tho face. An Interesting feature is the representation of the fashionably large wooden 
plug or stud inserted in the lower lip, distending the latter to a remarkable extent. The 
tension upon tho lower lip, due to this plug, imparts a drawn appearance to the upper 
lip, faithfully rendered in the mask ; the obliteration of the central, sub-nasal furrow, 
technically known as flic philtrum, living, no doubt, caused by the downward and 
lateral tension of tho muscles due to the extreme projection of the lower lip. The 
displacement of the lower lip exposes the lower front teeth, while tending to draw the 
upper lip more over the upper row of teeth. The ears are to a slight extent conven¬ 
tionally treated. The colouring of the mask is brownish-red, resembling Indian red in 
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tint, the al<e of the lioso and the ears being painted in a darker tone of the same colour. 
Tho hair, eyebrows, and eye-pupils aro black, and the teeth arc whitened. 

This interesting mask was acquired by the late General Pitt Rivers, together with 
other specimens from Dr. Daily’s collection, and is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
at Oxford. HENRY BALFOUR. 

Australia Marett. 

Australia: Prayer. J{ y J {. ft . Marctt, M.A. A 

I should like to see tho question threshed out, whether Mrs. Langloh L 
Parker’s oases of prayer amongst tho Euohlayi will bear critical examination. At 
present I incline, for reasons I shall try to sot forth, to question their authenticity 
(though not, of course, the bona fidcs of tho authoress). Perhaps Mr. Lang, if ho 
disagrees with mo (and has time), would undertake thoir defence. 

Mrs. Laugloh Parker cites two occasions when prayer occurs : (1) at the Boorah 
coremony ; (2) at the graveside of a man who had hoeu initiated at tho Boorah. In 
both cases the prayor is addrossod to Byameo, “ the groat one," who presides over tho 
Boorah. In (1) ho is asked to let tho blacks livo long, sinco thoy have kept his 
ceremony, the Boorah ; in (2) to let tho dead man ontor Bullimah (heaven), sinco ho 
has kept tho Boorah laws. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker speaks at second-hand ; “It was told to mo" (p. 8). In (1) 
wo are loft to presume that tho informant was a native, though it is morally cortaiu 
that ho (or she ?) was. In (2) tho untivo informant is moutionod by namo; ho was a 
man who conducted the funeral of a woman, and might bo supposed to know all about 
what hq was describing. Iu uoither caso aro the ipsissinui verba roportod. 

Was tho practico current when Mrs. Langloh Parker wroto ? Ah to (1), she says 
sho was told it ooourred “nt some initiatory rites." Does this moan simply “ at tho 
“ inner Boorah ring” (p. 79), or that tho practico was occasional? Mr. Lang 
(Introduction, p. x), we mny nolo, speaks of tho Boorah initiations as preserved 
“ in ft decadent form." As to (2), tho custom is clearly stated to l»o obsolete (pp. 8 
and 89). Curiously enough, the nativos hevo dropped tho prayer, but liavo retained 
snob practices as sweeping round tho grave to discovor tho track of tho totem-animal 
of the author of tho death. Moreover, it has boon dropped, although initiations, and 
thoroforo tho deaths of initiated persons, continue. It does not soem deep-rootod. 

What about missionary influence ? Mr. Lang speaks of «tho absonco of missionary 
“ influences" (p. x) in the case of tho Kuahlayi (though ihcy wore by no moans 
“ wild blocks," but lived round a station, acted as helps, &o.). But tho Boorah 
ceremouy was not confined to tho Euahlayi. “Tribes" from hundreds of milos round 
uiot to colebrnto it, differing so much from each other that some had the custom 
of knocking out teeth whilst others had not (p. 74). Now is it cortaiu that uono of 
these tribes had come under missionary influences, direct or indirect? Let us 
remember that Byamee (Baiame) was used as a term for the Christian God by mis¬ 
sionaries amongst tho Kamilaroi as far back as 1856 (p. 5); which uso must have 
spread by means of native couvorts or whites of a proselytising tendenoy, even if no 
one ever proselytised immediately round Mrs. Langloh Parker’s station. Moreover, 
what is the significance of what wo hear (pp. 75, 76) about the tales told to the 
boys by the old men about the curse that would come to the country iu the shape of 
tho “white devils” if tho tribes fell away from the Boorah rites? May we not 
reconstruct the situation thus ? The rites were decadout; there followed curses for 
those who fell away, prayers on behalf of those who stuck to tho ceremonies ; all 
this after the “ white devils’ ” advent in tho country (if “ white dovils" may in this 
context bo identified with white men, cf. p. 101 ), after missionary exploitation of tho 
name Byamee, and instruction in the art of praying to him. 
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l'mally, is Mrs. Laogloh Parker a reporter capable of refraining from asking 
leading questions, colouring what she is told, and so on? Let mo call attention to 
he following passage (p. 79) : “ Though we may say that actually theso people lmvo 
M ? ul . ft,tem P ,s at prayers, one at the gravo and one at the inner Boorah riug, 
I think, perhaps, we are wrong. These two seem the only ones directly addressed 
' to Byamcc. But perhaps it is his indirect aid which is otherwise wished. Daily 
;; ® et P ra 7 er ® seem to them a foolishuess and an insult, rather thnn otherwise, to 
Byamee. Ho knows; why weary him by repetition, disturbing the rest ho enjoys 
‘ after his earth labours ? ’’ The italics are mine. To me this soems a bod ease of 
colouring. Or clso the Etiahlayi hare been proselytised. R. R. MARETT. 

Arohteolog-y. ~ " Lang-. 

. Celtic 8word Blades. By Andrew Lang. A 

In I'Anthropologic (May-August, 191)6, pp. 342-338) M. Salomon Reinach U 
presents a now interpretation of a stronge Groek passage on the bndnoss of Celtic 
iron. The passage (Polybius, ii., 33) is familiar to all. The author describes the 
victory of the Consul, C. Fluminius.over the Insulins, in 223. The Gauls, ho says, used 
largo iron swords, which bent at the first stroke, and wero usolcss if the warrior hod 
not time to straighten them with his foot against the ground. The Roman officers 
therefore gave to their front rank the pikes of tho triarUi the Coltio sword, doubled 
up against tho pikos, and tho Romans gave tho point with their swords. Polybius 
does not say that those taetics wore adoptod in any othor battle. 

Ihe story is puzzling, for tho Gauls had long boon in tho ago of iron, yet it 
seems that they would have found brouzo more serviceable than pointless sword 
blades of bad iron. 

Pin larch, in his Camillas, represent* tho Celtic swords ns oqually bad moro tlmu 
a century earlier ; Camillas thoroforo arms tho Romans in harness of iron. Plutarch 
may follow Polybius, or may have erred for tho same reason as M. Reinach supposes 
Polybius to l.avo done. Modern authors have croditcd Livy with a similar state¬ 
ment, but there is no such passage in Livy. If Plutarch merely follows Polybius, 
1 olybius is tho ouly authority for tho badnoss of Coltic iron. 

In 1774 a captain of cavalry, do Segrais, remarked that Polybius must l>o 
junking of a single occasion, for a people like the Gauls would not have conquered 
far ami wide, ami resisted Romo so long, with such worthless weapons. The fact 
would be impossible, unless tho iron of other races wero equally bad; and if it were, 
why did theso races abandon tho uso of bronze ? 

Tho explanation of M. Reinach is that Polybius, though ho was “an historian 
of tho first rank," and though lie was lmrn only eight years after tho battle which 
ho describes, introduced a mere mtinlogionl myth, it was common to dostroy tho 
objects buried with tho dead man—to kill them as he was killod—perhaps to set tho 
spirits of the objects free that they might accompany tho spirit of their dead owner. 
Many doublod-up Coltic swords are found in graves. Tho hypothesis is that people 
finding these spoiled swords in tombs supposed tlmt they had been spoiled in battle, 
and that their doubling up thus caused the defeat of their owners. But doublcd-up 
bronze spear-heads are common in graves, and no myth avers that they were spoiled 
in battle. Again, all the grave goods would equally be injured, not the swords nlone. 

Polybius, being confessedly an historian in the first rank, cau scarcely havo 
adopted an ftMiological myth, supposed to have been evolvod in his own time, and 
introduced it, as a matter of fact, with an account of a corresponding change in 
Roman tactics, into his description of a siugle battle. If he had no litorarv source 
of information, being born in 215, ho would learu as much about this baltlo from 
the talk of his seniors as a man bom in 17.53 would gather from survivors alxmt 
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the battle of Cullodou, fought iu 1746. But he had a literary source, in Fabius 
Pictor, who had fought in tho Gallic war. 

There is a passage descriptive of a battle of about a.d. 1000, in the Eyrbyggja 
saga, in which a hero has to straighten a beautiful sword of bad metal, with his 
foot, whenever the blade strikes on armour. Is this borrowed from Polybius ? If 
Polybius really introduced a perfectly new myth, with fanciful details, into his 
history of an evout perhaps forty years old when he wrote, his character ns a first 
class hiatoriau is totally lost. Herodotus did nothing so fantastic. 

M. Roinnch finds the rapid evolution of the myth curious “ in the full light of 
history and from tho pen of so groat an historian as Polybius," and it is no less 
curious that tho doubled-up spear heads of bronze, found in tombs, did not geuernto 
a similar fable, while no myth arose from the other broken grave goods which, as 
M. Roinnch says, wero brought to Rome from Corinth. 

The passage iu Polybius remains a puzzle, and certainly should not Ixs advanced 
ns proof that Celtic iron sword blados wore uuivorsally exocrablo. 

ANDREW LANG. 


Arohreology: Pyrenees. Cartailhac. 

Los mains rouges ot nolrcs do la grotto do Qargao. By K. f 

Cartailhac. *■ 

La grotto do Gnrgas, commune d’Avontignnn, Ilnutos-Pyrcn&w, ost bion connue. 
Sa situation nu voisinago do Moutr^joau et de Luchon la rond acoessiblo k tous los 
touriBtos. M. F61ix Regnault, do Toulouse, y a rocuoilli k diversos roprisos 
d'admirnblcs spdoimons de la grando fauue quntornairo, notammont dos ours do 
tnillos divoreos, dos byfcuos, uno panth&ro, un loup qui ont onrichi lo museum do 
Paris ot quo M. Albert Gaudry ot M. Boulo out ddcrits. 

Plus rtScemmont M. F. Rognault a oxplord un large foyer, deptiis longtcmpa 
ontrovu, qui Ini a livrd dcs veBtigcs fort intt-rcHsants du sdjoor do rhnbitnnt primitif 
do la vaste oavorno. M. I’abbd Brouil ot moi nous avons pu oxaminer cos trouvaillos 
ot reconnoitre quo cctto station liumaiuo ost 1'uuo dos plus ancionnes dos Pyrdndcs. 
Elio correspond k cotto ample periodo post-moustitfrienno qui comprend lo facies 
d'Aurignac et doot rimportnneo ost plus considerable qu’on no lo supposait nagu^rc. 

M. Regnault dans nno rdeento visito k la grotto out son attention attirce par 
quolques traces rouges sur un point do la parois. II constate quo entail un gronpo 
do mains et s'ompressa do signaler cotto d^couvorto k la SocidhS d’Anthropologie do 
Paris. 

Averti par M. Rognault et sa communication aynnt in form <5 lo public, je mo 
suis omprossc d’allor observer lo fait nouveau dans uno grotto qui ost propriety 
commuualo, Iou6o k un fermier toujours k la disposition dcs visitours. 

Lo fait dtait naturcllemeut exact et tri5s curieux. Mnis ma surprise fut grando 
et ma joie pen ordinaire do constater^ que, dfcs l’entrfo, lo pourtour do la grande 
galerie principale ofFrait do nombrciiBes traces semblables. 

La grotte do Gargas apparaissait comma uno dos plus remarquablos do la serio 
des cavernes omees de peintures. Ses pcinturcs otTrent uno physionomie cxcep- 
tionnelle. Elies competent nos conuaissnnccs sur l’art et lcs ma?urs des paleo- 
lithiques dans une mosure trks inattendue, commo M. l'abbe Iireuil et moi nous 
essayerons do 1’oxposer dans uue notice qui suivra notre publication sur la grotto do 
Marsoulas (Haute-Garonno). 

Lcs mains do la grotte de Gargas ne sont pas uniquement rouges, bon nombre 
oont noiras et dans plasieurs gronpes ou voit dcs unes et dcs autres rapprochccs 
oystdmatiquoinont, semble-t-il. 
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Mais In figure de la maiu n’est pas peinte. Elio so detache on. cluir sur nu 
fond do couleur. Dos gens out pom' In ninin sur lo rociicr cl nvcc do la eoulour on 
n limitc sa surface, marque ses contours. (Tost le proccdc dit au patron. La main 
onlevoe son imago roslc visible on epargne sur lo fond colon'. 

II y a des mains isoleus ; lo plus souvont olles soot groupie*, commo par tas, 
irrogulicrement juxtaposocs. Xous en comptons pros do quntre-viugt. Tanu'ii olios 
sVtalont sur de belles surfaces, tan tot dans des recoins mysterious, dans les rideaux 
caprieicux des stalagmites. Xous avons do jit constate pour d’nulros signes, dans la 
caverne d’Altftmira sur tout, cetto singuliore distribution. 

Eu general l’ininge do In mniu contprend lo poiguct. Les doigls soul ecnrtes. 
Mais quolquefois lo pouco ot l’index sont souls etendus, ou ntome lo pouco et lo 
petit doigt. Lea nutres sont replies sous la paume de la main. Si on ho laisso 
influcnccr par lo volume do la taebo colored on dirait do grand os mains. Si Ton 
applique une main moyonne sur l’imago en opurgne, ou jugo au contrairo qu’oIlM 
sent plntflt petites. II fuut cepoiidnnt tcnlr compto quo l’applicatiou do la couleur a 
pu reduiro le trad'. On note la predominance des mains gaudies. 

Presque partout cetto eoulour cst fixeo it la roclto par uu vernis calcairo naturol. 
Sur quclqttes points de tigers coulagos do stalagmites In rceouvrent, la voilont ou la 
caohout Xous avons done lit dos ccuvros franoliomont anoionuos ; ot, pour precitor 
cetto notiquiU?, nous n’avons qu’it noter lours lions posiiifs avco 1'oQScmble do noi 
peinturos ot gravures des cavornos. 

Xous avons dejit sigimlo la main humtlne pointo on rougo sur lo plafond 
d'Alfumira, ot ii cote d’olle, lit ou ni Hours, ii Marsottlas ot it Kont-dc-Gauines, sont 
des mains styliseos, rcdiiitos ii des sigites liucairc*. Co mois dernier on revisnnt les 
non voiles cnvorucs ornees «lo I’Espagno quo M. Alcalde del ltio n su decouvrir ot 
fort bicn sigmtlor, M. Hrenil a roiicoiitre lino quumntaino do rniins. La plupart 
etiiiout massecs it l’entri'o do la cavcrno del Castillo. Co sont nussi des mnins 
gaudies qui domiuent et dies sont quolquefois Ires petites. 

Toutos cos imngos, decouvortcs presquo en memo tomps dans dent cavcrties 
pyreneeimcs, mais fort eloignecs, fort separve s, rout rent incontestablemout dans lo 
bloc si imprcssioiuiaiit de nos peintures pulcolithiqucs. Ainsi dies appnrtieuueiit it 
tine ties longue pi'riode. Xoim senmnos antorim's it attribucr les mains de Gargas 
mix printitifs occupants dout le foyer mentionin' lixe lopoquc, la ban to antiquin'. 
Or cello conclusion concordo nveo oe quo nous savons sur Page de nos gravures ct 
peintures do In Dordogne, des Pyrenees fra iif nines on espagnoles. 

Dos regions aiitroinont loiiitaines apportont do lour cote lour contingent do fails 
compuratifs. Los mains jouent mi rolo considerable dans les superstitions de 
nombrciiHCH races. Laissons de e6tl les oxomplos qui alHimleiit olio* des jiopula- 
tions as.-ez oiviliseos ou barlmros. Ceux qii'offre I’Aiistralio nous toucbent tout 
piirliciilioromcnt. 

Lit, les voyagonrs out souvont observe des minus poiutos sur les roebers, sur 
Jos pitrois ties caverncs. Ou a copie, on a public ces figures. II y it ideutite 
outre les mains australiennes ct les mains do Gargas. (Voir notammoiit la plaiiclio 
xxix du vol. 27, 1898, Journal of (he Anthropological Institute .) Ideutite dans 
J’aspect imlividucl et duns lo groupercent, ideutite de tochniqito. 

Or nous savons comment procedeiit on prooedaient les uustralieiis. Ils nppli- 
quaieiit lour main sur In rochc liiouillcc et avec la bouclie ils soufllaieiil do In poudre 
rouge ou do hi poudre blanche, moins souvont do la couleur liquido. D'autres fois 
ils vouvraiciit la main, ses contours, avec do la pate do couleur. Ln main onlevee, 
la pate stippriineo, le rociicr gardnit rinmge dans tin image de eoulour et cetto 
couleur so fixuit ii mervcillc; ello dure depuis des siecles. Voilii des iiidicutiotis dont 
nous |K)iivoiis proliter ii Gargas. 
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Enfin nous avons aussi dcs rcnseigncraents anr 1c idle do ces mains. Cos images 
ont pour but do fixer lo souvenir de certains actes essentiels, do commdmorer dcs 
conventions et des decisions prises. Ailleurs dies proc&lcnt de croyances super- 
stiticusos. 

II est probablo quo les mains do Gar gas out joitd lo memo rdlo. Les curopecns 
d'availt Ie bel Ago du ronne avaient dojH la mental itd qui regno encoro obez les 
attardes du lointain continent austral. E. CARTAILHAC. 


Egypt. Seton-Karr. 

On a Maul from Upper Egypt. By If. IV. Seton-Karr. C 

Tho photograph illustrates a fino example of a certain typo of maul found U 
in a tomb at Nagada, and now in the collection of Mr. R. do Rustafjaell. This 

implomont is interesting in several ways. It is in an 
unusually good slato of preservation. Tho typo is to 
the liost of my rccollcctiou a very raro ono in museums, 
if not unique. It shows a special style of halting. 
Other examples of mauls found in Egypt aro hafted 
in a different maunor. It may have beon employed 
in the excavation of tombs. Tho whole series of 
heavy atone tomb-making implements I found at 
Thebes aro in tho museum at Cairo, aud theso may 
have been similarly hafted, though tho form of tho 
implomont is different. It may bo comparatively 
modern. 

In connection with tho subject of alleged anti¬ 
quities purchased, by travellers in Egypt, in some of 
tho dealers' shops, most of tho objects are spurious: 
why do the Egyptian Government nllow this trado 
in antiquities, and particularly in spurious nntiquitios, 
to continuo ? 

A maul from Aldorloy Edgo, Cheshire, is de¬ 
scribed in Journ. Anthr. Inst ., Vol. V, p. 2. They 
have been found in ancione coppor mines in Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Wales, Austria, and by Mr. Bauerman in tho 
Egyptian turquoiso mines at Wady Maghara (Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements , p. 234) ; and of later dato 
in ancient coppor mines on Lake Superior. But I 
know of no implemont precisely similar to this one. 

It is a matter for regrot that no description 
of, or date for, tho tomb, if tho implomont really 
belonged to tho interment, can be obtained. It seems a pity tliut out of tho surplus 
revenue a bettor guard over tho desert cannot be kept. H. W. SETON-KARR. 

Obituary. Vanderkindere. 

Leon Vanderkindere: born 1841; diod November 9th, 1906. A 

By the death of Professor Leon Vanderkindere Belgium and Europe have lost 0 
ono of their most distinguished anthropologists and historians. So long ago as 1879, 
and before the complete publication of Virchow’s labours in the same field, he had 
carried out and published the colour-census of all the Belgian school-children, and 
demonstrated tho existonco and importance of perhaps the most remarkable colour- 
frontier in Europe, that which divides the Flemings aud Bral.amjons from the Walloons. 
In later days he turned away somewhat from the cultivation of physical anthropology 
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towards that of archaeology : a valuable paper of his in that domain was a study 
of the respective shares of tho Franks, Saxons, and Frisians in the Germanic coloni¬ 
sation of Belgium. Probably his greatest historical work was The Age of the 
Artavcldcs. In 1875, with his distinguished brother-in-law M. Charles Buis, ho 
attended tho Bristol meeting of the British Association, and paid a visit to “Littlo 
England beyond Wales," in order to investigate the results there of Flemish 
colonisation : this last journey, howover, was rather disappointing. Vandcrkindero 
died at Cede, of which placo ho was Burgomaster, on tho 9th November, 1906, 
in the 65rh year of his age. His widow is a sister of M. Buis, long known as 
Burgomaster of Brussels, and as a leader of the party of progress and enlightenment 
in Belgium ; and ho leaves children and grandchildren to lament his dentil, in which 
those who hud tho privilege of knowing him will sincerely join with them. 

J. BEDDOK. 

Rhodesia. Eyles. 

Notos and Queries on Dr. Randall-Maclvor's “ Mediaeval Rho- "I 
desia." liy Fred Eyles. I 

Tho following remarks are not intended to bo eithor a review or a criticism. The 
writer has boon many yoars in South Africa, where ho has from tho first taken a koon 
iutercst in native languages and traditions, of which ho has some general knowledge. 
Ho has also soon somo of tho ruinod buildings treated of in Mtdiatul Rhodesia , and 
hni on many occasions questioned tho nntives about them. 

Mr. Kandall-Mnclvcr’s book appears to mo clear and convincing from tho pundy 
nrchicological standpoint which he takos in treating his subject, lint on the ethnographical 
side there arc several difficulties which must ho removod before his theory can bo 
unreservedly accoptod. Mr. Maclvor has to somo oxteut anticipated those, and has 
pointod out that it is for South African anthropologists and philologists to eluoidato 
that aspect of tho quostion which is chiefly in my mind ns I write, and my object is to 
record somo of tho problems that a perusal of bis book has suggested, with tho hopo 
that they may bo solved. 

On pngo 37 wo road : “That they wero nativo Africans who built those ruins is 
“ abundantly ovident." This is tho conclusion at which tho author nrrivos as tho 
result of his careful and, relatively, oxlmustivo researches, a conclusion supported by 
many and convincing proofs. But hero the first difficulty arises. Does tho art of 
building with stouo still survive amongst tho Bantu peoples '( 

If so, among what tribes, and to wlmt extent ? I am well nwaro that in somo 
districts there may ho found rough stone scanxos admittedly erected in recent years by 
local natives, but as those aro practically nothing but heaps of stones, their relationship 
with llio elaborate and carefully laid walls of tho anoionts cannot bo assumed, for of 
tho latter Mr. Maclvor is able to write in the following terms: “It must bo observed 
44 that tho ontrauce into a pit (Inyanga) from its corridor is a mastcrpicco of dry 
“ building in stone" (page 11). 

In this connection I am very interested to notice in Vol. XXXV of the Journal , 
pp. 3G8-9, in the article ou the “Bawenda” of north-tast Trausvaal, by Rev. E. 
Gottschling, the following paragraph : “ Tho Bawonda kraals in the mountains are, 
“ moreover, ofteu protected by walls of from 6 feet to 8 feet iu height, by which they 
“ are surrounded and subdivided. The walls are from 4 to 6 feet thick at tho baso 
“ and from 2 to 3 feet at the top. A double wall of raw uudressed stones is built, 
“ without mortar, but the space between the two sides of the wall is filled up with 
“ dry soil.” 

As far as my knowledge extends, the art of stone building is to-day. amongst (be 
Bantu peoples generally as a race, extinct and unknown as though it had never 
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existed. If the stone edifices of Rhodesia were built by ancestors of the present 
Bantus, I would tentatively suggest the following explanation. There may have been 
at the date fixed by Maclvcr one tribe, and one ouly, acquainted with the art of 
making stone defences. That tribe must have been paramount, and would have secured 
and retained its dominance by virtue of its knowledge of fortress building. But, again, 
whore is it to-day ? Was it so completely exterminated that its very memory and the 
memory of its stupendous works have beou wiped out of the minds of the kindred 
tribes who must have shared the work of destruction ? The relatively modern date 
fixed by Maclvcr is in itself a difficulty, for it is hard to conceive how an art so highly 
valuable to its possessors can have been absolutely lost iu the comparatively short 
period of 300 or -100 years. May the remnants of this once ruliug tribe be fouud 
to-day amongst the Bawenda, or elsowhere ? 

Ono cannot dispute the author’d deduction on page 27 that “ thoao walls have 
“ beon mado exactly as the modern Kaffir makes them, viz., of a circle of Hakos, 
“ strengthened by wattle lashings inside and outside, against which thick clay is 
“ plastered”; and agaiu on pago 19, “The pcoplo who lived in these rnins built 
“ their houses and shelters exactly like the modern Kaffirs, although they surrounded 
“ them with girdle walls and entrenchments unlike any which are made at the present 
“ day ”—referring in both iustauccs to the impermauont abodes of which some 
fragments nro found within the indestructible ancient wulls. But aro wo not making 
the lossor inolude tho greater if from this promise wo arguo that, therefore, tho 
builders to-day of similar temporary hula aro descendants of the architects of tho 
great and extonsivo stono Avails ? It may hero bo uoted that huts gcuoricnlly, if not 
specifically, identical with those of tho Bantu are goncral throughout Africa, while 
romains of stono buildings are limitod to a few districts. 

On pago 19 we read that certain oircular platforms “are highly suggestive of 
“ hut foundations.” And further on, that iu thcao, Iwmcath a soctiou of earth, char¬ 
coal, &c., “is a paving of stono slabs . . . supported on pillars of rough stono.” 
Doos this mode of hut foundation oxist to-day ? If so, whore ? On pugo 21 occurs 
the sontonco, “In I., stood sovon narrow, upright stones, which probably onco sup- 
“ ported a slab for tho grinding of meal." Why is this probable? Do tho natives 
still support their grinding slabs on upright stones? 

It is ovulont that tho authors of the great ruins of Rhodesia wore a gre¬ 
garious peoplo who made cltios for their occupation. We read that tho Niokcrk ruin 
“ oxtonds over more than fifty square miles, and thoro aro few places within this 
“ largo area where it is possible to walk ton yards without stumbling on a wall, n 
“ building or an artificial heap of stones." Tho Bantu to-day are an agricultural and 
a pastoral pcoplo who live in kraals that ore periodically moved. Thoso kraals nro 
scattered, and usually contain only a few huts. Also it is contrary to tho religion 
of the Kaffirs to remain more than a few years iu ono locality, a new site being 
always chosen after tho doath of the headman of a kraal; and a chnngo of site is 
dictated at even shorter periods by economic reasons connected with agriculture and 
sanitation. What, then, is the relationship between the scmi-uoinuds, who continually 
shift their quarters on tho smallest excuse, and the peoplo who built for thomsclvcs 
strong aud permanent cities in tho past? Are they tho same people, and have they 
completely changed all their customs and mode of life iu three or four centuries ? 
If so, is there any parallel in history of so sudden nud perfect a transformation ? 

Another question. Do tho Bantu traditions or folk-tales contain any reference 
whatever to stone edificos or their builders ? If so, amongst what tribes do such 
traditions exist ? If not, how is the omission to be explained except on the supposi¬ 
tion tbat neither the present aborigines nor their forbears bad any connection with 
the buildings in question ? Wheu Europeans first came in contact with the Bautus of 
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.South Africa these people were able to give their genealogies for periods oxtending 
hack 130 to 200 years (»>., of their chiofe). It is also au admitted principle that 
amongst people unacquainted with the art of writing, their history is carried down 
from generation to generation, with fairly approximate accuracy,’l.y means of oral 
tradition. And there is no reason to assume that the relatively highly civilised Bantu 
wns an exception to the rule. Therefore, on the supposition that the ancestors of 
these tribes, only three or four hundred years ago, were the possessors of a highly 
•organised polity or civil constitution such ns would cnablo them to build permanent 
fortresses and immense cities, bow is it that their ancient folk-tales contain no 
references to this recent golden ago '! 

Here, again, I will with diffidence suggest an explanation. As most Bantu 
traditions appear to refer to hero nucestors and their doings, with no references to 
modern times or hints of contact with Europeans, is it not possible that their tules 
date their origin from a time older thnn that of tho supposed groat Bantu incursion 
from the North, and so como down from a period when Europeans and stouo edifices 
were alike unknown to thorn. 

On pago 48 the author says, “Can thore ho any reasonable doubt that tho 
“ date of Dldo-Dhlo is tho date of this blue and whito Nankin china, that is to 
“ say, medireval or post-roodiroval ?" This argument appears to bo sound and 
unanswerable, but it is a curious thing that tho writers of tho sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries agreo to speak of tho Rhodesian buildings as being “ ancient," “ of unknown 
origin,” also as being ‘•mills" and "fragments," for surely if built ami occupied by 
natives of that or an adjacent period tho structures would have Ikjcu in fair preserva¬ 
tion mid there would Imvo been no doubt or mystory as to tlioir origin and uso. 

On pago 28 we rend, with rcforcnco to tho Niokork ruins, "They wore 
“ inhabited by a peoplo who must lmvo boon in perpetual apprehension of attack, 
“ a,, d therefore protected thorosolves bchiud Olio of tho vosteeC sorios of ontrenchmout 
“ lines to bo found anywhere in tho world." If tho netivo* of South Africa arc 
descended from those peoplo, nro wo to suppose that only a fow couturics ago tho 
Bantus were gifted with a power of organisation, foresight, and industry entirely 
foreign to the Kaffir character, and a mode of dofonding themselves altogether alien 
to the genius of a raco who, in time of danger, simply scatter and hide thcmsolvc* 
in neighbouring hush ami kopje ? Is not sumo direct evidonee required before wo 
enn venture to think of tho Bantus as designers and buildors of works so stupendous 
ns those described by tho author. 

After a careful perusal of Mvriitrral lilai/ctiu I am not au objector, but an 
enquirer in difficulties. I have no position to defend not boing attached to one 
theory or another. Mr. Maclvcr's historical and arehiuological data I necopt ns 
accurate, and my inclination is to nccopt also his general theory, for I agreo that it 
would he most interesting if it eiiu ho shown that tho presont inhabitants of South 
Africa arc descendants of the ancient builders, but I am puzzled by soino of the 
problems I have endeavoured to state above, ami shall bo gbul if they can be 
satisfactorily answered. FRED. EYLES. 


Switzerland. Archaeology. 

The Proposed Exploration of the Station at La Tine. Q 

Early in the comiug spring tho Historical Society of the Canton of 0 
Neuclmlol expects to begin a thorough and systematic exploration of the station at 
.La Tone. The work may contiuue several years, as if will not ho possible to conduct 
the examination during the scuson of high water. 

Not since 1883 has any important work been attempted on that site, but at that 
•time much valuable material was discovered. 
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It bus becu estimated that the cost of the exploration will be about 20,000 francs, 
which is to bo given partly by the city of Ncuchatcl and the Historical Society, 
together with a special grant made by the Swiss Government. All objects discovered 
are to be deposited in the Musdc Historiquo at Neuch&tel. D. I. B., Jr. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa: Liberia. Johnston. 

Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. With an Ap- Q 
pendix on the Flora of Liboria by Dr. Orto Stapf, F.L.S., Principal Assistant U 
Kew Herbarium. Two vols. London : Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row, 1906. 
28 plates. Appondicos. Pp. xxviii, 1-520 j xvi, 521-1188. 25 X 17cm. Price 42s. 

Turning ovor the pages of those two fascinating volumes, tho reviewer is again 
and ngniu reminded of ft voyage from Monrovia to Plymouth which ho had the privilege 
of sharing with tho author lust January. Sir Harry Johuston had been called away 
from his constituency during tho fight of the general clcctiou to visit Liberia on 
important business atluirs, and was returning homo greatly impressed with all that ho 
had scon and heard in that country. Ho and tho reviewer sat at tho table of tho 
purser, Mr. James Fothorgill, who 1ms had many yoars’ experience of “ tho Coast,” 
uud is one of tho most gonial and popular officials on board Messrs. Elder, Dempster, 
and Co.’s lino of steamers. Sir Hurry Johnstou and Mr. Fothorgill know everybody 
or about everybody who had over visited West Africa, and so, listening to their 
couvorsation and yarns, tbo roviewor found the long voyage for less monotonous than 
is usually tho case. Tho author used to spoud tho groator part of tho day in his 
cabin at work on tho closing chapters of Liberia , but, aftor leaving tho Canary Islands, 
tho ship pitohod so nneoasiugly until wo wero through “tho bay ” that writing becamo 
almost an impossibility, and then tho reviewer had tho good fortune to enjoy some 
interesting anthropological conversations with Sir Harry Johuston on dock. Several 
yoArs' rcsidonco in inland districts of Southern Nigeria had givon (ho reviewer sufficient 
olomootary knowledge of anthropology to appreciate listening to tbc experiences and 
viows of tbo mueh-travollcd and learned author of suoh mouuraental works ns The 
Uganda JVoleclorale and Liberia, and Sir Harry was good enough to explain his 
methods of collecting and Arranging his ma(oria). 

Those of us “ coasters ” who have never personally visited Liboria nevertheless 
feel ourselves by no moans strangers to that country, for have not we all Iniu at 
anchor off Monrovia, Grand Basn, Cape Palmas, aud other ports, tossing sixpences to 
be dived for by naked urebios clamouring for “ ruunoo, munoo [money, tnouoy],” while 
tbo sweet-tempered “skipper" has boon shouting through tbo megaphone for tho 
much-needed crow of Kru “boys" whom, however, a German steamer has already 
engaged ?—have not we all nt some time or another been more or loss faithfully served 
by one of tbeso same Km boys, exiled with ub for a year from their dearly-loved 
“ woe couutry " ? These boys readily adapt themselves to our language and to our ways 
and wants, but bow little wo ovor get to know about them and their people, homes, 
and customs ? Therefore, of all the readers of this important work, we Britishers— 
merchants, miners, missionaries, Government officials—who work on tho coast, or in 
the hinterland, from Bathurst to Calabar, should especially welcomo its appearauce and 
tako the most iuterost in tho stores of information which it contains relative to the past 
history, present condition, and future prospects of Liberia, the home of the Krumnn. 

In the short space allotted to this review it is impossible to do more than discuss 
briefly those chapters treating of Anthropology. Chapters I-XVII of the first 
volume treat of tho history of Liberia from the most ancient times until the present 
day. Then follow four chapters on commerce, geography, climate and rainfall, geology, 
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and minerals. The second volume begins with Chapter XXII, devoted lo Horn, to 
which is appended Dr. Otto Stapf’s extremely interesting and valuable List of the 
Known Plants of Liberia (pages 570-668). Chapters XXIII-XXYI treat of the 
fauna—mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fish ; invertebrates—and to each is 
appended a tabular list, that of birds being compiled by Mr. Charles Chubb of the 
British Museum. Then follow three chapters on Anthropology—historical, physical, 
social— aud one on folklore. The last two chapters urc devoted to languages and 
vocabularies. The index is excellent. 

Liberia is written iu such a style that it should form interesting vending to those 
who have no particular interest in West Africa, and to those who Imvo made no 
special study of anthropology, of philology, of flora, or of fauna. Benders of The 
Uganda Protectorate —tho most road and most reviewed book of its day—need not 
to bo told that Sir Harry Johnston's stylo is far from “dry.” Ho is very crudilo, 
and ho gives us an immense amount of information, but he drupes his facts so delight¬ 
fully that ho manages to conceal from view those hard angular rocks of dullness 
upon which so many learned writers inako shipwreck. 

The threo chapters devoted to anthropology do not include any new information 
of more than ordinary intorosf, but they COD tain a mass of miscellaneous anthropological 
jottings which will ho of considornblo nso to those scientists who deduee thoorios 
from an extensive study of the customs of semi-civilised peoples. Sir Harry Johnston 
has somewhere admitted that, as far as anthropology is concerned, ho docs uot profess 
to ho moro than one of those forager* on tho outksirt* of tho Empire who collect 
provender to feed tho hobby-horse (olephant, according to Sir Walter Scott) of tho 
learned export who, sitting in u comfortably-padded armchair in bis peaceful study, 
receives tho said provender and sifts the taros from tho wheut. Tho eventual outcome 
of this sifting procoss is tho publication of ft volume in which tho forngers Imvo tho 
honour of receiving grateful mention iu a foot-note or perhaps iu tho prcfuco. Tho 
author of Liberia , however, fortunately combines In ins own pereon tho first-hnud 
oxporiencos of tho forager and tho discriminating skill of tho learned stay-at-homo 
sifter, and thoroforo wo Imvo in these threo chapters a valuablo contribution to 
nuthropology. 

Tho author estimates that Liberia contains 12,000 Americo-Liberiuns ami about 
2,000,000 indigenous nogrots. Of tho interior parts hut very litilo is known. As 
rognrds natural products, it is said to surpass nil other West African countries. 
As for social conditions, oxtromes moot in Liberia iu a superlative degree, for, while 
tho natives of tho hinterland nrc cannibals, tho 12,000 negroes of tho coast aro appa¬ 
rently so much up to dato that in some ways they might, one ventures to think, 
“give points" to our own “smart set" at home. 

Cannibalism, the author suggests, may Imvo arisen through a craving for salt. 
“ Those people," he says (II, 899), “ who stayed in the forest from choice or necessity 
“ were forced to keep up somo kind of commerce with tho people on the sen coast, 
“ or tho peoplo to tho north on the open plateau, in order to get supplies of 
“ salt. Whether or not cannibalism arose from this longing for salt and the 
“ satisfaction which was derived from the salt-tasting ldood of man, is an undecided 
“ poiut." 

The author is of opiuion that, putting nside the bush men and Hottentot group.*, 
“ the remaining muss of Mack negroes must be divided into two principal physical 
types, the short-legged and the long-legged" (II, 932). 

Like all uegroes living near abundance of water the people are cleanly in person, 
but the local point of viow regarding head parasites is eminently peculiar, for “every 
few weeks a woman friend examines tho heads of her friends and removes ami cuts 
the lice, which are esteemed a delicaev" (Vol. II, p. 954). 
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“The houses of the Liberiau natives may perhaps bo divided into two typos, 
which . . . are found widely distributed throughout negro Africa, ofteu side 
“ by side, and sometimes mingling their characteristics. They are the round and the 
** rectangular or oblong ” (II, 1004). According to the reviewer’s experiences in 
various parts of southern Nigoria theso two types of houses aro never found side by 
side except in those villages where the population is cosmopolitan, owing to riverine 
position or to being trade centres. The difference in the shapo of the hut is indeed 
so markedly characteristic of different tribes that one can tell to what tribe a village 
belongs by noticing the shape of the huts. In the upper parts of the Cross River 
circular huts are found ouly in Ikwe villages. The only non-Ikwo villago in “the 
Ikwo bank ” is Eferekpi. When the reviewer first visited it ho took the people for 
Ikwe. hut they said, “We are Eshnpnm, not Ikwe; look at our huts, they aro 
not round.” Again, in the 500 villages of the Ihibio tribo, Ikot-Ekpene district, 


••mande" or “uoxi" qirls (ok tub initiation school), wkstkun Liberia. 

[Rrpr»l*e4 bp Marl'll 0 / U'Uri. Hnlrhl-ioA * Co.) 

tbore is only one circular “club liouso," and that was built by a “stranger,” an Ibo 
from tho other side of the creek (the tribal boundary). 

“Pottery is made by all the tribes," and “the pollers in almost all cases are 
women" (II, 1008-1009); “ weaving is done entirely by men ” (II, 1022). Theso 
two occupations arc confined to the same soxos in southern Nigeria, but why ? The 
reviewer recollects asking an Ibibio woman why her sox never wove cloth. She 
laughed and looked as surprised and startled ns if she lmd been asked why she did 
not fly like a bird. 

The well-known gamo of “ mancala," so widely distributed throughout Africa, 
is called p6 in Liberia (II, 1011). Bark-cloth is still in use in central Liberia and 
amoug certain Kru-apeaking poople (p. 1015). Among the older generation of tho 
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Efik trilxs at Calabar there aro some who remember hearing that their ancestors used 
to wear bark-cloth. Those Efik trace their ancestry from tho Ibibio who live on 
the other side (right bank) of the Cross River, but throughout the whole Ibibio 
country bark-cloth is now quite unknown. Many of the Ibibio, however, at ill wear 
cloth woven from the fibre of Raphia r hi if era. The Liboriau spindle is similar to 
that of tho ancient Egyptians (p. 1022). 

Sir Harry Johnston likens the institution of inifialioii-se/mols to confirmation 
services in branches of the Christian church, to the Catholic sodalities, to l*>ya’ mid 
girls’ clubs, and so on (p. 1030). Ho also suggests that tho origin of the “devil” 
of tho West African dance or play may perhaps have been “tho superstitious dread 
which the negro of forosted Africa feels for the gorilla or even the chimpanzee” 
(p. 1030). As regards “clubs," he says (p. 1086): “I have no hesitation myself 
“ (after long experience of these institutions in many parts of Africa) in saying that 
“ lU °y moro| y instrumental in keoping the negroes who still practise thorn in a 
“ 8,n, ° of suvagory." Tho roviower ventures to differ somewhat from this opinion, 
for his belief is that thoso clubs, though undoubtedly engines of vice and oppression, 
have been a poworful factor in holping tho “primitive" savago onward to semi- 
civilisation. 

“Widows," says tho author (p. 1044), “are tho licensed women of ploasuro, and 
“ public opinion permits them to dispenso their favours iu return for an emolument." 
Tho Ibibio of southern Nigoria have a word which is synonymous for widow and 
harlot. At p. 10.51 and in a footnote at p. 1048 tho author discusses tho long period 
of lactation observed by tho Liberians. “Iu no tribe," ho says, "(except, of course, 
“ among tho Christinas on tho const) is it permissible to resumo sexual intercourse 
“ with tbo wife until after tho child has beon weaned. This long period of separa- 
“ tion between husband and wife is at leust eighteen months iu duration." Dr. Iilydou, 
tho leurnod West Iudian who has made a special study of negro questions, maintains 
that this custom produces "a stronger uud hoalthier mco." The sumo opinion holds 
among tho Efik of Calabnr, whose rule is that, after delivery tho woman should 
Imvo no connection with hor husband for two or three yonrs. Their reasons aro t 
(1) that tho child, thus rocoiving its mothor’s full attention, will grow quickly and 
strong, and (2) that I hero may bo such intervals botween the ages of the woman’s 
children that tho elder may be old enough to bo loft in charge of tho youngor. The 
Efik scorn a woman who transgresses this rule. Tho reviewer agrees with Dr. filydeu 
that tho principal roason why Christianity advances so slowly in West Africa is 
bocausc missionaries refuse to recogniso polygamy as natural and lawful lor negroes. 

Sir Harry Johnston aptly defines the osseneo of truo negro religion ns " ancestor 
“ worship, a belief in tho ghosts of the departed" (p. 10G2). 

Of totemism he soys: "There is no decided clear totemism now remaiuing 
in tho Liberian pooples, though in one district and nuothcr tliero aro animals that 
men or women may not eat. In this list aro fowls and goats. This is unusual, 
for at any rato, among totomistic tribes in Southern Nigerin, all domestic animals 
aro rigidly excluded from tabu. lie adds that “children, too, at birth are often 
“ dedicated to some animal or vegetable, and may not cat or destroy the same 
“ during their lives " (p. 1090). Then follows Binger’s list of animals and plants, 
regarded as totems by the Maude peoples, and this includes the dog, another domestic 
animal. 

The following seutenco at pp. 1054-55 is worthy of special notice: “Jf one 
“ could combine a scrupulous respect for law aud order and an administration of law 
“ (without the engine of ferocious customs connected with the use of ‘devils,’secret 
“ societies, or witchcraft ordeals) with a miuimum of interference on tho part of 
“ European civilisation, a minimum introduction of European clothing, theology, 
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M liypoorisy, and daily labour, those people might arrive at the leadiug of a life of 
4i great material happiness.” 

The numerous illustrations are all very good indeed, and are extremely well 
reproduced. One grave fault must he found with these two volumes, they are very 
heavy, their united weight being 11 lbs. ! Surely the publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co., might have evaded this. The cover, too, is ugly; the armorial shield of 
Liberia, though appropriate, is vastly inferior to the handsomo native who adorns the 
■covers of The Uganda Protectorate. 0. 1*. 


Pottery. Walters. 

History of Ancient Pottery—Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By II. B. Walters, 4 A 
M.A., F.8.A., based on the work of Samuel Birch. London : Murray, 1905. IU 
•2 vols. Pp. xxxvi + 504 ; xiv + 588. 24 x 15 cm. Prico G3t. 

The standard work of reference on “ Greek Vases ” had always been the well- 
known book of tho lato Dr. Samuel Birch, in spite of tho march of knowledge having 
Tendered it of late years somowhat obsolete, until about ten years ago, when it becamo 
impossible for the layman to use it any longer with safety. Its place has now been 
taken by Mr. II. B. Walters’ l»ook, which is based upon it. That much may l>o said : 
but Mr. Walters' work is practically a new l»ook ; little of tho original work remains 
but tho chapters describing tho processes of pottery-making. Tho rest has entirely 
been rewritten by Mr. Walters. It has boon necessary to onlargo certain parts of 
tho hook to a length of which the original author would hardly havo contemplated tho 
possibility, so much that is new has tho study of Grook archaeology told us during 
tho last twenty years. This has necessitated pruning in other ports. We may 
regrot the disappearance of Dr. Birch's chapter on Egyptian pottery, but Mr. Walters 
has no doubt dono right in excising it. Our knowledge of Egyptian pottery and its 
development has increased so much of late years, owing to tho systematic publication 
■and study of tho results of excavation, that to treat this subject properly would havo 
taken up moro spaoo than Mr. Walters was prepared to give to it. His attention is 
chiefly focussed on tho Grcok vase-making of classical times, and ho was no doubt 
well-advised to confine himself to the subject of Greek and Italian pottery, thus making 
his liook much moro of u unity tliau otherwise would havo boon tho case. Yet wo 
may say ono valedictory word to this important part of Birch’s liook, which now 
disappears from tho History of Ancient Pottery. Wo havo of lato years got too 
much into tho habit of thinking that nothing at all was known of the stuff of Egyptian 
urchwology—that tho Egyptologists thought of nothing but tho written word alono— 
till the steady archmologienl work of our timo hognn in tho 'oightios. This, however, 
is not tho fact, as a reference to Birch’s chapter of 1874 on Egyptian pottory will 
show. Birch knew nearly as much' of the general schemo of dating of Egyptian 
pottery ns wo do now. Modern work has filled up tho gaps, has fillod out our 
knowledge, and has added a new chapter to it in the shape of the pottory of tho 
oarliost dynasties. But Birch know what was of the XVIII or XIX dynasty, what 
■was Snitc, and what was Homan, almost as well as wo do. Little has been added 
to what he knew of tho pottery of tho XVIII and XIX dynasties. Nor need 
this bo wondered at, since the pottery most represented in his time in the museums 
was Theban pottery of the New Empire period, and this he had studied ns carefully 
And scientifically as any of us can do now. Vixerunt fortes ante Agamcmnona , and 
Birch was a great archaeologist as well as Egyptologist. 

Mr. Walters’ book is then confined to the ancient pottery of Greece and Italy. 
Naturally the greater part of tho liook is taken up with the description of tho Athenian 
vases of the great period, and to those it is a complete guide. Altogether, with regard 
to the Greek pottery of the historical age wo scorn to have in his work everything 
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tlmt is known put Iicfore us, marshalled mid in order. As a work of reference it is 
most valuable, and as a description very readable and interesting. Bui the shape 
and weight of the volumes debar them from after-dinner ciisy-clmir perusal; they 
can only he rend at the desk. 

Docs not Mr. Walters concentrate his attention perhaps rather too much on tho 
most important part of his book ? We do not mean that he has written too fully 
about the Greek vases of the grand style ; he has treated them thoroughly, exhaus¬ 
tively, but not more so than their importance in tho history of art warrants. But 
we do think, and wo fancy this opinion will Iks shared by other arch A*ologi sis, that 
his interest in wh it the layman Used to call “ Etruscan urns,” and now knows ns 
“Greek vases,” has caused him to mete out a rather stepfatherlv treatment to that 
othor world of Greek pottery which has become known to us since Birch's day ; the 
world of prehistoric (ireek ceramic art, which excavation has revealed to us at 
Mycemv and Ialysos, in Melos, and in Crete. Admirably does Mr. Walters deserila* 
“ Myconwon " and “ Minoan ” pottery in tho small space (only forty pages out of a 
thousand) which he devotes to them, and what he says is thoroughly up to date, but 
—forty pages out of a thousand ! It is not enough. No doubt Mr. Walters wishes 
to wait until wo know more—until Dr. Arthur Evans publishes Knossus in full, for 
instance—lioforo he says more on the subject. At present tho “ debatcabloncss " of 
matters Minoan and Mycomcan lias evidently decided him to mako this chapter ns 
briof ns possiblo. Also ho has evidently not considered himself justified yot in 
expressing any very decided opinions of his own about tho early pottery; ho tells us 
what is known without much comment. Wo regret this, as we exiieeted somo 
illuminating discussions and criticisms of the new discoveries from him. But perhaps 
he is right ; the discoverers have themselves not yet had their say. When Mr. Walters 
wont to press, Dr. Mackenzie had only published a part of his treatise on tho pottery 
of Knossos in tho Journal of Hellenic Studie». Another part has only just npi>oarod. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Walters might, at any rate, have given us more illustrations of 
the early pottery, especially that of Crete. Tho “ Minoan ” pottery of Knossos is 
hardly illustrated at all, and of the wonderful jwdychromo “Kamuraos” ware only ono 
picture is given. However, in the next edition, Mr. Walters will no doubt he pre¬ 
pared to expand this chapter to four or live times its present size (oven if ho has to 
cut down sonic of his description of the later pottery in order to do it), and will 
give us a complete series of illustrations of tho ceramic art of the great prehistoric 
civilization of Greece.* 

We wish Mr. Walters would not call this art “primitive." Tho black pottery of 
Troy, the polished ware of Vasiliki in Crete, the ruder vases from Cyprus, may Ik* 
called primitive fabrics, but, surely, not the pottery of Knossos or ialysos; and we arc 
surprised that Mr. Wallers has included Minoan and Mycemeau ceramics under this 
term. What is prehistoric is not necessarily primitive. But the use of such a term 
for the chapter dealing with the ceramic art of the, if anything, over-civilized 
Minoans is in this cusc a mere chance. Dr. Wnldsteiu may think that Minoan art 
must have been primitive because it was a thousand years older than the barbarous 
art of the Greek Middle Age, the period which we used to call “ Archaic," and 
considered to have been the beginning of all things in Greece. But wc arc sure 
Mr. Walters docs not. He has merely treated the developed ceramics of Knossos 
and Myccna* in the same chapter as the really primitive fabrics from which they 
sprang, and has unluckily named the whole chapter after these last. 

But this kind of thing will Ite rectified when Mr. Walters, in a second edition, 
devotes to the early pottery the full space which then he will, no doubt, consider it 

• lu a second edition Mr. Wallers will nh*> prol*b!y ndvauec the Museum of Oaudla to the 
dignity of clarendon typo in his note of existing collections of vases (vol. i, p. 27 fT). 
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to deserve. Meanwhile, the whole book is one on which the author may bo con¬ 
gratulated. It must have caused him much time and trouble to prepare, even though 
the work was done con amore. The references alone are indicative of much labour; 
they arc innumerable. H. H. 


Ireland: Linguistics. Quiggin. 

A Dialed of Donegal. By E. C. Quiggin. Cambridge, 1906. Pp. x + 247. 

22 x 14 cm. Price 10*. 

In this essay Mr. Quiggin has made a careful and detailed examination of the 
dialect of Gaelic spoken in a Donegal valley, Mcenawannin, whore he lived for two 
or three years while collecting his materials ami acquiring a practical knowledge of 
tho spoken tongno. The rosult is a scientific work on Gaelic phonology which does 
for a dialect of Northern Irish what Finck has done for that of Arran. The greater 
part of the book is concerned with phonotics pure and simple, overy sound being treated 
in detail, and fifty pages are occupiod with texts, proverbs, and tales, taken down 
from the narration of John Hegarty, whom Mr. Quiggin found to be tho best speaker 
of the uncorrupted language, for, unfortunately, phonetic and linguistic corruption is 
very widely spread. It is to bo regretted that those toxts, being as they aro in an 
unfamiliar and little known dialect, aro not accompanied by an English translation 
which would rendor thorn accessible to student* of folkloro who are not Gaolic scholars. 
Even persons accustomed to road Gaelic would find groat difficulty in roading stories 
in this remote dialect. 

For philological purposes tho isolation of tho district gives tho dialect a greater 
value aud has preserved it from being affected to any appreciable extent by tho 
literary languago or operations of tho Gaolic league. 

The phonetic part of tho volume is of tho greatest importance and will no doubt 
bo fully treated in philological journals. Ono of tho most interesting sections is 
that relating to Sandhi, which has never boon so fully doalt with previously. Tho 
rulos of SAmlhi bear a strong resomblanco to those found in Sanskrit and tho Prakrits, 
especially as regards tho assimilation of non-palatals to palatals. 

Tho book is ono of tho most important contributions to Coltic philology that 1ms 
appeared of Into years. . M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


CONGRESS. 

Anthropology. . Congress. 

Proposed International Oongress of Anthropological Societies at jO 
Cologne In August, 1007. I L 

Tho thirty-eighth general meeting of tho Gorman Anthropological Society will bo 
hold in Cologuc in August, 1907. It is propoBod that this meeting should lie con¬ 
stituted an International Congress, and tho Cologne Anthropological Society have issued 
a cordial invitation to Follows of the Anthropological Institute and othors interested 
in anthropology and arcluoology to attend *thc Congress. It. is further proposed to 
arrango a tour of two or three wcoks in the Low Countries and Franco to take place 
after the Congress. During this tonr places of tho greatest interost from an anthropo¬ 
logical point of view will be visited. In case a section of the visitors would prefer to 
make a tour in Germany tho authorities are. kind enough to stato that they will consider 
the possibility of carrying out any proposition they may receive. A complete pro¬ 
gramme will be published very shortly. Meanwhile, Fellows of the Institute and other 
students of anthropology and arolueology who would like to attend this Congress 
aro requested to communicate with the secrotary of tho Anthropological Institute, 
3, Hanover Square, W. 
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PRIMITIVE SALT-MAKING IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, North. With Plate B. Bushnell 

Sal '- Maki " e ,h ° V “"^' '<« David I. J2 

Although well a ohort ihno l.aa elapsed sineo the grouior pan cf North America 

CvtlT rr 1 ? " atiV0 ,rilK ”’ wo pusses, rather .cant 

knowledge of their aria and customs aa praclieol a century or more ago. Thia ia 

with” a do "I T? '° , " 1h “ W °' t ° f All, * h *". v Mono,„ina, and ao I, ia 

w ,h a degree of aat.afacnon that wo are aide to trace back to prehistoric times the 
art of making salt aa followed liy the tribes in tho Mississippi Valley 

Spring, of salt water occur in various parts of the Mississippi Valley, hut arc 
n o o numerous in the centra part, along the Ohio and aa far north aa the Missouri 
amUllmoia mora Many of these spring, nro quite largo and their water, wore often 

m ll V T \ T °''° n M0Ta C0 ”’ i " K ° f ,h0 tho hmalitio. 

of aJk ohmiued y y * ,0m " l0 w * ,w wn “ *«I»rated and a -apply 

During the auttimn of 1902 tho writer, while conducting an exploration f„ r the 
University of California and tho Peabody Miiacnm of Harvard, discovered a very 
interoatmg and extensive .it. whore salt bail boon niado, which had remained midis- 
turhod ameo it was last usotl by the Indiana. Tho largo ear,I,on pan. in which tho 

rfpreso™tion l> "°' glb0 " r '" B " l ’ ri " K ,uul ho °" ova P° ni, ed wore found in a good state 

The silo is located iihont thirty miles below the month of the Missouri and one 
and a half miles west of tho Mississippi, near the small village of Kimmawick in 
Jefferson county, Missouri. Tho entire site covers between one and two aero, i, 
toyol, and m elevated about twenty feot above a small creek which flow, to 'the 
Mississippi. Less than fifty yards from the foot of the elevated area, in marsh, ground 
and only a few inohe. above the crook, i. a small spring of salt water, which, however 
WM evidently of nuflicicut importance to attract many Indiana. 

Sovcral excavations wore made on the elovatod ground, lmt only tho largost and 
moat important, a plan of which in shown in Fig. 1, can ho doscrihod in thin brief 
article. 

At an average depth of acme thirty iiioliox below the proBent surface an undiHtnrbed 
Hiirfaco of clay wan encountered, thia w,w the surface at the time tho site woa occupied 
and, aa will 1»o ahown lator, the superstratum was formed during and subsequent to 
that timo. 

In tho main excavation more than 8,000 square feet of tho original clay Biirfaco 
were exposed to view. On this Biirfaco were discovered four lurgo oarthon pans placod 
iia they had been when last used, fragments of four similar pans, probably broken while 
in use, nnd twonty-eight fire-beds. 

Tho four entire pana extended in a lino from north-west to sonth-cast, tho distance 
from I to II being 19 feet 6 inches, from II to III 17 feet, and from III to IV 
17 feet. A drawing of a section through III and IV, showing the superstratum, j„ 
given in big. 2. The pan designated as II is 2. r >.J inclios in diametor, 9 inches dcop 
ami less than three-quarters of an inch thick. It wgs set in tho clay, allowing the rim 
to extend loss than two inches above the surface. To make this pan more substantial 
large fragments of a similar vessel had been placed under the Imttom and around it at 
a distance varying from a half to one and a half inches, the intervening space having 
l*ccn filled with blue clay from the bod of the creek. 

The next example, III, is the smallest of the four. The dimensions are : diameter 
21 inches, depth 7] inches. It was set in the clay, the rim extending about two inches 
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ftbovo the Hurface. Fragments of pottory and a mass of blue clay surrouiulod it, 
similar to Numlter II. A photograph of this vessel before it was removed from the 
clay is reproduced, Plate B. The fragments of pottery surrounding the pan arc 
visible. The largest pan discovered (I) was not. set in the yellow clay as were 
all the others ; but rested upon a mass of ashes and earth a few inches above the 



Fig. 1.—plan op the main excavation, kimmswick site, 1902. 


cluy surface—probably it had never boon used. The dimensions of this large vessel 
are: diameter 31 inches, depth 12 inches. This, although of the greatest capacity, is 
the thinnest of the four; in many places it is not moro than half-an-inch in thickness. 
Pan IV was set iuto the clay with its rim extending two inches above the surface. 
Dimensions : diameter 24 inches, depth 9 inches. Although neither bluo clay nor 
sherds surrouudod this vessel it was found to lie in an excellent state of preservation. 
A photograph of this pan as it was discovered is shown in Plate B. All were made 
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of clay, 10 Which n large quantity of pulverised shell wn< added. The surfaces, both 
inside and outside, arc Smooth and without decoration of any sort. 

The fire-beds, twenty-eight in number, averaged more than 2 feet in diameter, 
and beneath many the heat bad reddened the clay to a depth of from 6 to 9 inches; 
while, of course, the surfaces hud Income quite hard. In pan II n pioco of stone 
about 8 inches in diameter was found which showed the effect of fire ; similnr stones 

were dis¬ 
covered either 
near or resting 
upon different 
liro-beds, all 
showing mi- 
mi si ale ea hie 
evidence of 
having been 
heated. And 

so wo may conclude that the stones were heated and placed in the pan containing 
the water from the spring, the water would soon evaporate, leaving the suit in the 



Fro. pans in and iv in thb undisturbed clay : a kirk-bed showing 
RXTKNT OP DISCOLORATION CAUSED BY THE IIRAT. 8URHTRATUM OP REFUSE, 
VEGETABLE MOULD. ETC. PBE8BKT SURFACE UKI'RISRNTINO 2(1 FT, IK EXTENT. 



Fig. :t .—pottkuy cover 

AND JAR. (|.) 


bottom of tho vessel. 

Tho superstratum, resting upon tho natural clay surface, is formed of wood ashes, 
charred wood, vast quantities of broken pottery vessels or pans, many honos of 
nulmnls, birds mid fish, antlers of doer mid oik, And broken implement* ami ornaments 
of stone, hone, shell and lottery, nil intermixed with vegetable mould. 

This was apparently camp refuse which hud accumulated during n long period 
of time. During the time the site 
was occupied, or rntlior frequented, by 
the nativo tribes, ashes and refuse 
must iiccossarily have accumulated in 
heaps at different points near tho fire- 
l«*U. After the site was no longer 
visited tho aetion of tho rains and 
winds would liavo bail a tendency to 
level the surface. Later a growth of 
limber covered it, and so it remained 
until some thirty years ago, when it was 
elonred and ploughed for tho first time. 

It will not. ho possible to describe in so short an article all 
tbo material discovered in tho mass of rofuso and vegetable 
mould which was found to cover tho original clay surfneo. Only 
tho more interesting piecos can lie mentioned. 

As would he oxpoctcd, very few perfect specimens of any 
sort wero recovered. 

Among tho objects of earthenware were several jars of a 
cylindrical form. One is shown in Fig. 3, 11. The dimensions 
arc: height, 12 inches; diameter of opening, 4} inches, " 

tapering to tho lower or closed end. Another unusual type is shown (A) in the same 
figure. This is 5] inches in diameter and Cj- inches in height. Being of a conical 
form and surmounted by a knob or handle makes it appear to have l*een used as a lid or 
cover. Those are Ixdioved to l»c forms heretofore unknown in the Mississippi Valiev. 

Many fragments of earthern vessels of different shapes and sizes wore found in nil 
parts of the excavation. Some were portions of largo jars which would liavo held from 
three to four gallons. Also many fragments of shallow plates—similar to the modem 
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soup plate—tho flat, flaring rim being decorated with incised straight lines. Sonic 
wore coloured red, others black. The largest specimen found measured 14 inches in 
diameter. 

In addition to the vessels were many smaller objects of pottery, including many 
discs from 2 to 4 inches in diameter (one, being perforated, hail probably 
served as a spindle whorl), and small pestle-shaped objects, which were 
probably used in smoothing the surface of pottery vessels.* Somo small 
bowls loss than 2 inches in diameter, a small gourd-slmped rattle, and a 
figure of an owl, all tnado of pottery, were probably toys. 

The implements of stone were similar to thoso found throughout the 
adjacont country, on both sides of the Mississippi. It is rather difficult to 
account for the largo number of broken celts, usually a half or a third 
of an implement, which wero found in all parts of the oxcavation. 

Mnny wore pieces of largo specimens probably from 6 to 8 inches 
in longth. No grooved stono axes wore found, although two oxcollont 
oxamplos nmdo of hrenmtilo woro discovered near pan III. Among the 
pestles or grinders was one of unusual interest; adhering to the flat surface 
wero many small pieces of shell, showing it to have boon usod to pulvoriso 
tho sholl which was mixed with tho clay when innking pottery. 

Tho finding of pumice may bo accounted for, ns it often occurs on the 
sand-bars in tho Mississippi, having been brought down from the Kocky 
Mountains by tho current of rho Missouri. 

Mono needles and awls wero quite numerous, but tho lanco-hoad shown 
in Fig. 4 is by far tho most interesting of all tho bone objoct* discovered. 

It is 5) ins. in longth and only ^ inch in thickness. i.anckToTnt 

A great many deer antlers were found. Tho thick section of tho ^ j 
antler noar the skull was ofton utilised, ns many such pieces, from 1 to 
6 inches in longth, wero found, the ends of all being rounded and smoothed from use. 
Thoso have often been considered as “flnkors” usod in working stono, but hail they 
been so omployed tho ends would not linvo l>con smoothed but roughened, consequently 
tlioy appear to havo been utilised for all entiroly diflorent purpose. 

The following fresh-water 
sheila, all of which occur in 
tho streams of JefTorson county, 
woro found in quantities :— 
Quadrula undulata (Hornes), 
Qua dr u! a puslu/uta (Lea), 
Lampsilit luteo/us (Lamarck), 
and the Lamprilit rectus (La¬ 
marck). In addition to these, 
two marine shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico: Strombus 
al/us (Gmol) and Sycotypus 
perccrsus (Linn.). The finding 
of these marine shells is of 
special interest when we con¬ 
sider the distance from the 
Gulf, somo 600 miles in h 
direct line and more than twice as far by the course of the Mississippi. 

Two worked shells are shown in Fig. 5 : A is a specimen of the Quadru/a 
undulata perforated, undoubtedly to make it possible to attach it to a wooden handle. 

• W. H. Holmes, Ttrentiflh Ann. B«p. HxiMtt EtM., |>. 80. 
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Similar pieces have been fouml in the adjacent parts of the vallev. It is a more 
finished ohjoct. The entire outer surface of the shell had been smoothed and polished 
and the edges shaped. This and a similar specimen were found in the bottom of n 
broken salt pan in a small excavation near the south-west corner of the site; others, 
however, wero discovered in the main excavation. Probably they served as spoons 
and may have been attached to handles. 

Hones of tho hear, deer, fox, turkey, and of a large fish, antlers of the deer and elk 
and teeth of the beaver wero found in all parts of tho excavation. This appears to 
strengthen the theory that the mass, now forming the upper stratum, was originally 
heaps of refuse which had accumulated during the days the site was visited by the 
natives for the purpose of making salt. 

Many references could lie quoted from the histories and other writings relating 
to tho Mississippi valley, but certainly the most interesting or all appears in Du 
l'rnta'a work.* which reads :—** After wo have gone up tho Hlorh Hirer ul»out thirty 
*’ loaguos, we Hud to tho loft a brook of salt wator, which comes from tho West. 
" • • • • Tho Indians cot no a great way off to this place, to hunt in winter, and 
make salt. Hefore tho French trucked coppers with them, they made upon the spot 
pots of earth for this operation : And they returned homo, loaded with salt and dry 
provisions.” This placo was not far from tho northern boundary of tho present 
sfato of Louisiana. 

It is ovident from this statemont by I)u Prats that tho Indians ceased making 
earthenware pans as soon as they wero able to obtain metal rossols from the 
European colonists. The Kinunswiek site was probably similar to tho one on Black 
River, not a permanent village, but merely u locality visited from tiino to timo bv 

different bands for the purpose of I.ting and replenishing their supply of salt. The 

site is evidently quite old as no ohjocls of European workmanship wero found in 
oivlier tho superstratum or the stono-liucd graves, many of which were discovered 
near by. These arc to la? dcserilied in a separate article. 

And so it would appear the place had been abandoned Indore the arrival of tho 
Frond, in Uppor Louisiana. D. I. HUSH NELL, Junk. 

England: Archeology. Lewis. 

The Flint Supplies of tho Anciont Cornish. (See Max, 1906, 97.) 4i 

% A. /.. Lewis, F.C.A. 14 

My friend, the late Francis Uront, F.S.A., of Plymouth, gavo much consideration 
to this matter, and collected largo mimliers of workod flints (mostly of small sizoj from 
various parts of Cornwall, and especially from Dozmarft Pool, sovornl of which lie 
gavo to me during my various visits to him. Vol. 9 (188(i) of tho Journal of the 
/(<>i/nI Institution of Cornwall contains a short pnpor on the subjoct by him. but it is 
principally a list of places whoro worked flints Imd Iicoii found, to which he afterwards 
addod Hoscftwcu-un (near the circle), and Polurrian headland, near Mullyon. I tried 
to got him to write a papor for the Antliropologieul Institute respecting tho sites from 
which the flint was in his opinion obtained ; that be did not do, but bo gavo mo 
tho following particulars, which arc not contained in the paper cited. At various 
spots along the west coast of the Land's End peninsula there were green sand flints, 
the nearest point of supply of which was, he thought, Haldon alove Dawlish, ami 
red chert from Chard. Ilis belief was that thu Doztuare flints were brought in bulk 
from Here, on the Devonshire Coast, and workod ou tho spot whore they were found 
in such large numbers, and that some found at Kynance Cove camo from tho same 
source. Red chert, as he thought from Clinrd, was also found at Kynancc Cove and 
at Goonbilly on the Lizard peninsula. In a lecture delivered by Mr. Brent before 


* History of Louisiana. Jxmdon, 1763. VoL I., p. 283. 
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tho Plymouth Institution on March 25, 1880, ho said “I have found them” (flakes, 
scrapers, borers, and cores), “on Stnddon and Maker heights, ucar Tavistock, and on 
4 White Tor, also at Dozmari Pool, Ky nance, and the Land's End, and, from the fact 
4 that they are usually accompanied by fragments, chips, and broken pieces, I am of 
4 opinion that they were manufactured ou tho spot from pebbles brought from a 
4 distauce, and were uot themselves usually made articles of barter in their perfect 
4 condition." A - L - LEWIS. 


Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 

Ingava, Ohlef of Rubiana, Solomon Islands: died 1906. Extracts jC 
from a letter from T. W. Edge-Parting ton, Deputy Commissioner. IW 

Thoro baa bcon a tremendous lot of sickness among tho natives, both in Simho 
and in Rubiana. They have) l>ecn dying every dnv and arc still doing so. It is 

carrying off all tho 
old men and womon. 
Poor old Ingava is 
dead. I must toll you 
all nhout his funeral, 
us it was rather 
quaint. Immediately 
he was deud, they 
strupped him into a 
rough sort of olmir 
that they had made, 
ho that ho was in a 
sitting position. Then 
thoy put on all his 
shell arm rings, 
amounting to about 
thirty on each arm— 
and on his breast his 
largo “ Bakhia "—all 
around him they ar¬ 
ranged his Po-ota or 
money, ami by his 
side they laid his 
shield, spears, and 
tomahawks. Ho was 
left in this sitting 
position for two days ; 
hundreds of natives 
camo down to take a 
last look at their great 
fighting king. It was 
a real “lying in state" 
or rather * 4 sitting in 
state." Ingava was 
known to have been 
the biggest fighter in 
the group. The mourning arrangements were as follows. II is two chief relations, 
Gumi and Gcmu, and their children all have to shave their heads and are supposed 
to remain on Ingava's island for 100 days. His widow has to remain in Ingava’s 
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house for the same period and is not only not allowed to go outside but is not 
allowed to put her feet to the ground for the whole of that time. These rules arc not 
so strictly observed now as formerly—they do the 100 days mourning on the island 
and shave their heads but they do not remain on the island all tho time, for I saw some 
of them in the villages. The successor is Gemu, Ingava’s eldest cousin. At the death 
of Ingava they had a big feast which is repented every thirty days. Ingava was 
buried next to his father and brother at the end of his own island. Their form of 
burial is to leave the body in the fork of a tree until tho flesh has rotted away, after 
which they remove the skull and put.it into tho Tamnte house where all tho relatives’ 
skulls are kept. T. W. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Australia. van Gennep. 

Questions nustraliennes. Par A. van Gennep. (Cf. Man, 1906, 95.) 40 
M. Lang donno an mot justement nn sens precis qu’il no aanrait avoir III 
dtant donndo la place qu’il oeoupe dans la phraso. Copendant j’aecopto cotte inter¬ 
pretation ot fais romarquer it M. Lang quo dans scs citations do Native Tribes n’est 
point contonn ce qu’il y voit (Man, i906, 112) :— 

1° Dans la promise (Native Tribes , p. 401), los Ancfitres dosccndiront sons 
terre ; mais il n’ost pas dit qu’ils moururont. 

2° Dans la deuxiime («*-, p. 410) il y a : “An old Ponunga man • • • • 
“ opened a voin in his arm and thus flooding tho country, drowned tho Aohilpa 
“ men in blood ; a large number of stonos sprang up to mark tho spot and they 
“ still remain to show whore tho men wont into ground." Comment dcscondiront- 
ils sous torro apris avoir 6tc noyds ? Il y a lit uno contradiction sur lo sons do ln- 
quollo souls MM. Spencer ot Gillon peuvont nous ronsoignor. M. Lang n’a pas citd 
ce passago in extenso. 

3° Daub la troisidme (t'A, p. 413) los hommes moururont mais il n’est pas dit 


qu’ils dcsccmliront sous terro au moment m6mo do lour mort. 

4° Il en ost do m6mo pour les autres citations (#., pp. 414, 415, 417). 

Il n’y a done pas corrdlntion ontro dcscendrc sous terre ot mourir danB cos 
passages. Et cotte correlation, e’est MM. Spencer ot Gillon, ou plutdt M. Lang on 
los intorprdtant, qui l'ont introduitc. J'espdro quo M. Long B’oxplique maintonant 
“ how I failed to discovor what is so manifest!" Sans comptor qu’il no s’agit dans 
los passages citds quo dos Hommes Achilpa, dont I’cxiatonco mythiquo ost lo sujot 
d’un cyclo ldgendairo partienlier ; il resto toutes los autros Idgendos ou 1c scmblant do 
correlation on question ne so ddcouvre mftme pas. 

Cotte discussion n’a d’aillours qu’une importance poldmiquo. Il on ost autre- 
ment de la question du “silence." Co quo jo pretends, c’ost quo los opinions dos 
domi-civilisds sur los phdnomdnes d’ordre soxnel sont encore fort mal connucs on 
gdndral. Nous sommos mfimo rolativomont bicn ronseignds pour les Australians. 
Mais Hi oncoro rostent do grandeft lacunos. Les obsorvatours out trop do pudeur, 
on manquont de connaissances biologiques ot mddicalcs, ou de connaissanccs othno- 
graphiques, qui leur feraient entrevoir la ndccssitd d’enqufites approfondies sur la vie 
sexuello ot leur feraient comprendrc des details entvevus cn passant. Jo crois quo 
l’iddo qu’on s’est faito A divers moments ot on divers lieux du mdeanisme physio- 
logique do la conception a joud un rdle important dans l’dlaboration destitutions 
corame le mariage, l’hdritoge, etc. 

De mfcmo que les derai-civilisds ont leur cosmologie, lour cosmographic, leur 
zoologie, leur toxicologie, etc., ils ont leur biologie. Et parmi les processus d’ordre 
biologique, celui do la reproduction a dfl les intdresscr, et leur suggercr des theories 
prd-scientifiques. Un exemple comm : le pouvoir du mari et du pdre dans divers 
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codes du midi de l'Europo tient u co quc dans cctlc region 1’idee quo la generation 
est I’ccuvre do 1’hommc seul, la fomuio n ctant qii’uii rccoptucle, s’cst impose© do plus 
on plus gcudrnlement. 

Colt© opinion a ct© rencontre© dans rAnstrulio du Sud et du Sud-Est par M. Ilowitt, 
du moiiis dans quclquos tribus. Mais los autros : comment expliquont-cllos la 
generation ? 

Or c’ost lii pour moi In quostion important©, los cns anstrnlions no me servant 
provisoiremont quo do matcriaux pour un travail plus dtoudu. Mais co n’ost pas, 
commo le croit M. Lang, lu quostiou do la reincarnation. A tons huh corrospondants 
M. I,ang demande, semble-t-il: “ Lea Australions an contact dosquels vous vivo/. 

croient-ils ft la reincarnation ? ” Cost lit un problem© interossant on soi. Mais 
lu thcorie reincarimtioniste n’est quo l'uiio dos explications domi-civiliB<jOH du proeds 
pliysiologiquo ot biologiquc. Et co qui lo prouve, c’ost quo les Euahlayi do 
M mo K. Langloli Parker ot los Australions do I'Ouost iuformatours do M m0 Bates 
out rdpondu par dold la quostion Hccondairo posdo (reincarnation) ft la question 
fondamontnlo sous-ontonduo (mdcanismo do la conception). 

Qnoiqu’il on soit, M. Lang dit on (v) it propos do la “theorio conceptionisto ” 
quo la vdritd sc fora jour : ot il l'aido on cola, contro sa propro theorio, on publiant 
los rdponsoH do M"‘° Bates. 

S’il m’est permis do donnor la forinulo do la question it posor, co sora collo-ci j 
“ Do quelle nuoiifrc sc font (on: aves-vous ) r os enfnnts t" Aiusi on no prejugo 
ni auimismo, ni reincarnationisino ot oil laisso u l’indigduo touto latitudo do s’oxpli- 
quor complitoment. Cooi no vaut pas soidomout pour los Australions, mais pour tons 
los domi-oivilisds. 

Kntin jo trouvo un cas intdrossnnt do “convergence” (mot qui a sombld etrango 
ii plusiours critiquos) dans The Euahlayi Tribe: “The first division among this 
“ tribo is a blood distinction 

“ Gwaigulioah - - light blooded. 

“ Gwaimudthou - - dark blooded. 

" **" 8 distinction is not oonfinod to tho human boings of tho Iribo, who must ho 
“ of 01,6 or 11,0 ot,lcr i but there aro tho Gwaigulioah and Gwaimudthou divisions in 
“ all things (p. 11). . . . Tho origin of this division is said to bo tho fact that 
tho original aucostors woro, on tho ono side, a rod race coming from tho west, tho 
Gwaigulioah ; on tho other a dark race coming from the east." II y aurnit done 
on convergence do groupos appurtenant u doux races dift’drontes, onsuitc fusionndos, 
mais continuant i\ so partagor I’univers d’un cominun accord.* Do mfimo M. Siobert 
a rocuoilli chez los Diori une Idgondo mottant on sedno dcs onfants k la pouu 
noiro, Ngatani-maru-maru, ot des onfants k la peau clairo on rougeutro, Ngatnni- 
m&ralye (cf. Miss Ilowitt in Folk-Lore , 1902, pp. 414-417) ; ot au tdmoignage 
do M. 0. Siobert ( Folk-Lore , op. oil. p. 404) on distingue dans lu rdgion du Inc 
Eyre trois teintos do pcau. 

A ddfaut d’autres ronseignemonts, il ost difllcile de preciser ici la concordance 
entre lo typo etlmiquo ot la phratrie on la class©. Et jo no pretends pas quo dans 
lo systdmc do 8 on de 4 sous-groupes ou groupos il faille udmettro l’existence de 
8 ou do 4 “races’' different©*. Mais lo cas dos Diori ot des Euahlayi pent s’fitre 
pnSsontc frdquemment. Il serait main ton ant interessant de savoir si les designations 
diori ft base anthropologiquo out aussi, commo chez los Euahlayi, lino valour de 
classification general© ct une portce socialo. A. VAN GEN NET. 


• Suivant un procOd 6 bicu expoa* par MM. K. Durklieim 
SocioUigiqut, T. VI (1903). 


ct Marcel Mauss dans y Annie 
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REVIEWS. 

India, South. Rivers. 

The Todas. By W. H. It. Itivers. London: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xviii 1^ 
+ 755. 23 x 15 cm. Prico 21s. I# 

In this goodly volume Dr. Rivers lias given a remarkable account of a remarkable 
and exceptional race, dwelling for an unknown period on an extensive mountain 
platoau in southern India, apart from the peoples of the plains, unliko them in 
appoaranco, customs, and religions observances, and at lho present day, when their 
hills huvo become tho rosort of numerous Europeans and other nationalities, still 
remaining unchanged. This tribe is in nowise savage or barbarous, but rather a 
pastoral inotl'cnsive pcoplo whoso lifo and habits are bound tip with their herds, 
consisting of buffaloes of a fine breed, tho milk of which enters largely into their food 
and coromonial rifos. Some of ouch herd are held sacred, though undistinguished by 
any marks, and thoir treatment and movements are attended with special formalities 
wlion changing to fresh enclosures and pasturages. 

Dr. Rivers has given a full ami elaborate account of Toda life, observances, and 
ceremonials, so complete and minute an account iudoed of u most intricate and com¬ 
plicated subject, abounding with details difficult to acquire, with names and terms 
also given in tho uncouth Toda tongue, as to cxcito wonder at the success with which 
ho has carried out tho undertaking. 

Tho Todas aro divided into two distinct groups, marriage between whom is not 
allowed; ouch division is further dlvidod into “clans" each with it* own namo, 
taken from tho village in which they live ; tho division named the Tarthnrol, comprising 
twolvo dans, is double tho sisso of the other division, the Toivallol, which has only 
six, Tho Todas live in littlo villages scattered about tho hills, in some parts more 
thickly than otliors, at somo time, it is thought, more generally than at present; tho 
Toda name for thorn is Mad, hut commonly they aro known as Maud. Tho huts 
are peculiar in shape, round and topped liko half a boat or barrel, thatched, tho ends 
closed with plunks, a door in front, tho iutcrior somotimus roomy, sometimes small 
and stuffy, there is a fireplace within, and usually raised scats outside in front; tho 
hilt is often onolosed by a rough stono wall with a narrow opening. Near most villagos 
thoro is uuothor hut hold sacred as tho dairy, and near it a circular onclosuro or pen 
in which tho buffaloes aro confined at night. Tho dairy lint is tho contro of Toda 
dairy lifo and coromonial. It is presided over by a dairyman-priest called ptilol, who 
must belong to the Teivuliol division ; ho is tho most snored personage, and his 
inauguration in the office is a very complicated ceremonial, and his lifo and actions 
are severely regulated. A village possessing a dairy hut is called /*. Somo possess 
moro than ono, and some clans have many dairios and corresponding dairy men. The 
herds of hufl'aloos in tho villagos comprise both ordinnry and sacred animals, the latter 
of ton of different dogroes of sanctity, and their milk is used and churned in dairies of 
ditforont grades, the higher distinguished by the possession of a sacred bell and a moro 
elaborate ritual ; tho buffaloes of all kinds, however, are the property, not of the clan, 
but of families or individuals. 

There ure two kinds of Toda dairios, one like the ordinary dwelling-hut, containing 
usually two or three rooms in which the varied and numerous vessels and utensils 
used in daily life and ceremonies are stored ; the other has a conical roof, drawn up 
into a sort of spire, and is held of much superior sanctity. Dairies of this kind were 
ouco more numerous, but now only three or four exist. Each dairy has its special 
name according to tho kind of buffalo connected with it. Within the dairy a number 
of vessels in daily or ceremonial use arc stored, each with its own name, they are of 
earthenware or bamboo, and, as well as the interior of tho dairy, are very elaborately 
pui ified every day. The dairy priest, as well as the other Todas, usually rises beforo 
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daylight, and on rising says a word of benediction, and on issuing from the hut salutes 
the sun. The dairy-man then goes through an elaborate ritual of washing anti 
salutation, lights a lamp by rubbing together three pieces of a special wood, and goes 
through many evolutions of prayer and gesticulation, then adjusts his clothing, and 
going outside begins to churn the coagulated milk that had been drawn the evening 
before. Ho then salutes tho buffaloes, which meanwhile have been lot out of their 
enclosure, milks them in tho appointed way, and when tho vessels are filled, recites 
tho prayer of the village, standing in a proscribed position and place, and finally seats 
himself by the dairy-door and calls on a boy to bring him buttermilk, which after 
certain formalities ho drinks from a lcaf-cup, which is then thrown away. This 
concludos tho dairywork of tho morning, but much the same operations nro ropeated 
in tho afternoon. On theso occasions buttermilk is served out to some privileged 
Todas, not to all, for ordinary Todas may not approach the Palol except on certain 
days, and women only by an allotted path when rocoiving buttermilk. 

Tho lifo of tho Todas, especially when in priostly offico, is so rigidly environed 
with minute observances and regulations that it is difficult to givo oven a goncrnl view ; 
much must he omitted or lightly passed ovor, and closor enquiry referred to Dr. Rivers’s 
exhaustive volume. 

In appoarnneo tho Todas arc a striking, picturosquo race, quite distinguishable from 
tho peoples of the plains on both sides of tho Nilgiris, tall and well-proportioned, their 
skins dark brown, lighter than tho Hindus of tho plains, tho head long ami the black 
hair thick and abundant, especially of tho womon, who wear it in long ringlots, 
nover scon on women of Dravidian rnco. Thoy hold themselves much suporior to all 
surrounding nationalities, and are grave in demeanour and intelligent. Both men and 
womon wear a long mantlo thrown round tho shouldors without fastening, giving a 
sort of picturosquo, almost classical, appearance. Whon showing rospcct tho Toda 
man hares and exposes his right arm. A curiously characteristic salutation takes 
ploco between a man and any younger fomulo rolativo whon thoy clinnco to moot; tho 
man raises his foot whilst tho woman places hor hand under tho foot and raises it to 
hor forehead, and repeats tho same with tho other foot. 

As in all Hindu nations of Southern India tho system of kinship amongst tho 
Todas is oxtremely complicated. Tho subject is dealt with at longth in Chapter 21 
of the volumo under consideration, hut room for even an abstract could hardly find 
ploco in a notice like tho prosont. Thcro aro sots of terms expressing kinship, one 
used whon spooking of relatives and another whon speaking to relatives. A father, 
his brothers, all malos of tho samo generation, and husbands of sisters have thoir special 
form of addross; older brothers of the father aro addressed in one way and younger 
hrothors in nnothcr way. There ore separate forms, too, of speaking of and to a mother, 
also to any other wife of tho father, to tho mother’s sisters, the wives of the father’s 
brothers, and sisters of tho wife’s father. This complicated system of address and 
nomenclature cannot bo followed up here. A curious point is the difference of kinship 
terms used in speaking to or of a relativo ; tho terms in speaking to scorn largely based 
on relative oges and generations. A Toda may not mention tho name of the man from 
whom ho has received his wife, nor of his grandfather or grandmother, nor of a dead 
relativo; such can only he mentioned in a roundabout way. 

Tho marriago customs of the Todas have long excited attention, polygamy being 
prominent and well established amongst them. So is infant marriage, in which a form 
of agreement between the parents of the hoy and girl is arranged, and a kind of 
betrothal takes placo in which tho boy, after performing proscribed salutations to tho 
girl’s parents and brothers, gives her a cloth as a wedding gift. Father and sou 
then return to their village, the girl sometimes, but rarely, with them. Much oftencr 
she remains at her own home till fifteen or sixteen years of age ; the hov meanwhile 
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has to repent the gift of a cloth twice a year. No man or woman may marry a 
member of his or her clan, but must marry into another clan. Marriage between two 
members of the same clan is absolutely forbidden. There are other prohibitions too 
long to detail. Notwithstanding this, however, there is extreme laxity in sexual 
matters, both before and after marriage, adultery is regarded ns no offence, and 
polyandry is an organised system. When a woman marries it is understood she also 
becomes tho wife of his brothers. It is the same when men live together ns if 
they were brothers, even should they live in different villages the wife lives 
with each in turn, usually for a month, When pregnant ono of the husbands 
is chosen to perform tho ceremony of giving an imitation bow and arrow formed 
from a bont stick, a slip of bark ns a string, and a stalk of grass ns an arrow ; both 
stick and grass are of special kinds. This ceremony is of great importance and 
must ho performed during a first pregnancy, the man who gives tho bow and arrow 
being thoroby marked and regardod ns tho father of tho child, even though ho had 
nothing to do with tho woman l>oforc. After tho ceremony the woman goes to her 
usual homo and stays till delivery tukos pluco. Tho child then horn Imlongs to tho 
elan of tho husband who has given tho bow and arrow, and this is tho rule in any 
succeeding pregnancies. So loose is the marriage tie among tho Tod us that wives 
are frequently transferred from ono husband or group of lmsbandH to another on 
paymont of a line of buffaloes ; such transfers aro mado quite peaceably on mutuat 
agrooment; divorco, too, exists, when a husband is dissatisfied with his wife, on 
paymont of a fine of ono buffalo to tho wifo’s pooplo. Tho extraordinary loosonoss 
of marringo bonds docs not appear to lead to quarrels or jealousy, ns indeed is natural 
whon ndultory is lookod upon ns no offonoo. It would bo too long to enter into tho 
socinl organisation of the Tod no, their laws of property and inheritance, thoir clan- 
divisions, and privileges and oIRcos poculiar to each. Their government by a 
definite council, their holiofs and traditions, aro all minutely doscribcd in this laborious 
volume. 

Tho Todas boliovo in sovornl gods, much liko themselves, who onco intermixed 
with and ruled them, Imt aro now unseen, and most of thorn inhabit the summits of 
tho hills. Two of thorn aro pre-eminent. Ono a malo god, named On ; the other 
a female, Teihirzi. Many forms of prayors arc used by tho Todas in connection with 
tho dairy ceremonial ami on certain other occasions. Each village has its own form 
of prayer, tho general burden being petitions for tho health of the buffaloes and to 
avert evil. Tho Todas aro vory averse from giving examples of prayers used, but 
Dr. Rivers was nblo to obtain some which be lias given at length. 

Tho funeral coromonios of tho Todas aro remarkable and oxtrcmcly complicated ; 
they aro minutely described in tho volume under notice ; only a general view can be- 
given hero. Tho body of a dead Toda is burnt, and this is regarded ns n first funeral 
and 1ms its special name and ceremonial. After an interval that may extend from n 
month to a year, a second funeral corcmony, also specially named, is held, and on the 
next morning boforo daybreak tho relics aro finally burnt and all ashes buried within 
a circle of stones in which the last burning took place. 

The extraordinary number of observances and ceremonies performed at these 
funerals cannot be enumerated and described in a notice liko this, all arc strictly 
followed and described at length in Dr. Rivers’s book. Toda life, indeed, is passed 
in the observance of extraordinary elaborate ceremonials at birth, marriage, and death. 
Daily offices, worship, food-taking, and movements are all rigidly regulated. 

It has been said that the Toda tribe differs in appearance, way of living, habits,, 
and speech from any of tho peoples inhabiting the plains surrounding their mountain 
abode. The first European who saw them was a priest belonging to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, on the rumour of a race descended from the ancient Christians of 
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St. Thomas said to ho living upon mountains in the interior of Malabar. A priest, 
l'athor Finicio, was accordingly sent to explore and got information by a Bishop of 
Calicut in 1603. The father reached the top of the then unknown mountains aftor a 
most toilsome and difficult journey and saw the Todas, who from his account appear to 
have boon tho same in appearance and customs as at prosout; the father made but a 
short stay of two days and returned to Calicut. Since then till tho oau-ly yonrs of last 
century no record of the Todas oxists. Whence they came remains uncertain. Dr. Rivers 
is inclined to think they wore an offshoot from some of tho races in Malabar botween 
whoso customs and thoirs somo shades of resoinblanco oxist. In somo points, ospociallv 
in funeral coromonies, thoro are similarities between Toda customs and those of other 
parts of India, but thoir own manners and customs and physical characteristics remain 
the best ovidonco. Tltoy must for long conturies have been resident on tho Nilgiris. 
How and whonco thoy onmo there no one can tell. There is no tradition amongst 
them of being drivon from other regions by war or persecution ; thoir mountains, 
remote and difficult of accoss, with a climate oxtromely ropellont to Hindus, who 
would novor resort there by choice, have nevertheless boon thoir abode from a distant 
antiquity, and thoir exceptional observances, such as tho very complex rituals connected 
with thoir buffaloes, milk, and dairies appear to lmvo boon ovolvcd amongst thoinsolvos, 
as woll as thoir system of mountain-dwelling dcitios. Polyandry, too, though not 
unknown in othor parts of India, is a much moro habitual and organised foaturo in 
thoir lifo than olsowhoro. In fine, notwithstanding likouossos in somo dotnils botwoon 
tho Todas and othor Hindu rnoes, tho Todas give rise to an impression of singularity 
and apartness, which is strengthened by Dr. Rivors’s very searching, complete, and 
intorosting account horo too inadequately noticod. M. J. W. 


Greece. Lang-. 

Homer and his Age. By Androw Lang. London : Longmnus, Green & Go., 4Q 
1906. Pp. xii + 336, with 8 plates. 22 x 16 cm. Prioe 12*. 6 d. 10 

It was high time that someono protested against what may ho called tho Ilighor 
Criticism of tho Homcrio pooms, and many a student will rojoico to know, on excellent 
authority, that most of his difficulties aro imaginary. “ In searching with microscopes 
“ f° r Homoric discrepancies and interpolations ” tho critics have brought bowildormont 
on the rondor, and in some cases ridicule on thomsulvos ; and but for Mr. Lang’s 
knowledge and enthusiasm, wo might still be wondering whether the simple inter¬ 
pretation of the pooms could, aftor all, bo tbo truo one. Though tho author is 
compollcd to fight tho separatist critics with their own weapons und thus to deal 
with several questions in minute detail, his main position can bo easily understood, 
mid may bo put in bis own words: “It is our effort to show that the unus color 
of Woll (one harmony of colour) does pervade tho epics ; that recent details are 
not ofton, if over, interpolated ; that tho pooms harmoniously represent ono age, 
41 aD d a brief ago of culture ; that this effect cannot, in a thoroughly uncritical 
44 period, have been deliberately aimed at and produced by nrclireologicnl learning, 
“ or t>7 sedulous copying of poetic tradition or by the scientific labours of an 
“ editor in the sixth ceQtury B.O.” 

It was admitted by Wolf more than a century ago that the Iliad, and still 
more the Odyssey, had artistic unity ; but bo adds that this consummate piecing 
together is just what one would not expect from an early poet who merely recited 
single rhapsodies. Iu the light of Mr. Lang’s treatise, this must rank as sheer 
perversity. Granted the suprome genius of Homer, tho wonder would be that this 
uuity could be preserved without a written text through four centuries. An excursus 
throws doubt ou the editing of the poems uuder Pisistratus, and “against the 
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“ hypothesis of the existence of oarly texts, there is nothing, except the feeling of 
“ some critics that it is uot likely." 

Chronological limits for the composition of both poems aro easily found, as the 
date generally agreed upon for the fall of Troy is about 1100 n.o. ami the earliest 
Cyclic poems, which presuppose the Iliad, dato from about 776 n.o. Further, the 
Homeric civilisation is evidently earlier tbnn that represented in the Dipylon cemetery 
outside the walls of Athens, and for that ago of geometrical design the earliest dato 
is 900-850. A marked feature of that cemetery is the occurrence of burnt and 
unburnt burials, the former being an exotic rito that rocnlls the treatment of the 
Iloinoric dead. For once Mr. Lang agrees with the view takou by his fellow 
translator of the Iliad, Dr. Leaf, who holds that Homer described an ago later than 
that of tho famous tombs discovered by Scbliemauu ou the acropolis of Myocme, 
and oarlier than tho Dipylon tombs of Attica. Tho pooms incline rather to the 
oarlier than tho later period, and cremation at Athens must bo regarded ns a survival 
from the timo when cairns wore raised over cinerary urns ou tho plains of Troy. 
Mr. Lang would tentatively put tho latest expansions of tho poems before 1000 n.o., 
but there aro solid reasons for attributing tho bulk of the Iliad and Odyssey to tho 
tenth and eleventh conturies. From this standpoint tho vexed questions of Homeric 
oritioism aro boldly faced. Iron is shown to have been in use for implomonts of 
various kinds; but, perhaps owing to imperfoot tempering, it had not superseded 
bronze as tho material for swords and spears. Ou a potsherd of tho Dipylon 
period are soon shields of threo different shapes, and in viow of tho conflicting 
evidence, it may woll ho that tho shields of Homer's day wore not of uniform 
pattern : in any case they woro not inordinately heavy, and did not render a chariot 
absolutely necessary in notion. Another Interesting theory is advanced to explain 
tho bronze covering of tho Homeric shield ; while layors of oxhide, bent into tho 
figuro-of-8 form, had boon sufficient to keep out stone-tipped arrows iu the Myccncan 
ago, metal plates woro roquirod against arrow-heads of bronzo, which were tanged 
not socketed. 

There aro other chapters on armour, tho Homeric house, notes of change in the 
Odyssey (which reminds oue of the snakes iu Ireland), chauges iu language, certain 
interpolations, and, by way of novelty, a comparative study of oarly opics, which goes 
to show that poets (except in a modem age of criticism) do not cultivate archaeology, 
but in rehandling tho poetic themes of their predecessors, givo to tho stories “a new 
costume" in tho fashion of their own day. An editor who could have put together 
the Homoric poems as wo know them in tho sixth century, must have been a greater 
genius than the originator of tho component lays. 

Warmly as wc wolcomo this volume, with its illustrations and copious indox, 
it seems to have lacked a final revision. A few mispriuts in foreign words can be 
easily overlooked, but there aro from timo to time repetitions of tho main points 
that might well bo spared : one iustauce more conspicuous than others may be found 
on pp. 191 and 192. Mr. Lang has also given us better metaphors than tho "master- 
less floating jellyfish of old poems and new," on p. 41—if, indoed, the words quoted 
are his own. These are, however, but spots in the suu, aud we join the author in 
the hope that burial cairns may yet he discovered iu the neighbourhood of Troy to 
show if Homer lied. . R* A. S. 


India, South. 

Ethnographic Notes in Southern India. By Edgar Thurston. 
1906. Pp. viii+580. Forty plates. 22 x 14 cm. Prico 6s. 


Thurston. 

Madras, | Q 


The many official and other publications of India—Census reports, district 
gazetteers and manuals, reports of commissions and surveys, missionary journals, &c. 
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—contain h vast amount of valuable ethnographic material which is not readily 
accessible. Mr. Thurston is performing a great servico to authropology in bringing 
together in convenient form collections of this material from the south of India, aud 
in adding to it the fruits of his own researches aud much iuformatiou gathered by 
his assistants and friends. 

The book consists of three long articles and many shorter papers. The first 
article on marriage customs is reprinted from Mr. Thurston’s Bulletins, hut with many 
interesting additions, including a group dealing with the part played by tho maternal 
uncle in connection with marriage. The second article on death ceremonies is wholly 
new and gives a very valuable picture of the beliefs and customs accompanying the 
disposal of tho dead. It comes out very cloarly that the original method of disposing 
of tho bodios of tho dead is burial, and that this method only becomes replacod by 
cremation as Brahmauic inflnenco bocomos strong. It is interesting that burial in the 
Bitting posture is frequent among the ruder tribes. Thero is an interesting account 
of tho funeral customs of tho different tribes in and around the Nilgiri district 
showing how special features belonging to tho ritual of ono tribe may bo borrowed 
by others. 

Tho third of thn longer artiolos deals with magical boliefs and praeticos of various 
kinds, with omens, the evil eyo, beliefs connected with animals, and votive offerings. 
Especially interesting aro the practices of tho forcible romoval of tho tooth of a 
sorcerer in ordor to counteract tho ovil offocts producod by his spoils and tho custom 
of calling in tho members of low castes or tribos to commit crimes of violonco. It 
is ovidout that in tho latter caso tho practico is n diroct rosult of tho boliof in tho 
magioal powors of aboriginal racoa. Thoso who havo acquired tho habit of calling 
on thoso people for help in any nefarious designs against othors havo continued to 
do so when the designs involvo physical violonco insteud of charms and spells. 

A very suggostivo coremony of tho Madigas is rocordcd. At tho marriogo of 
ouo of thoso people an animal is sacrificed aud tho sacrificor impresses his blood¬ 
stained hand on tho wall of tho houso, tho objoct boing to avort tho ovil oyo. It 
is possible that wo havo boro a primitive custom whioh has boon ono source of the 
widespread boliof in the oflicnoy of tho band, and especially of tho red hand, as a 
charm against tho effects of tho ovil eye. 

Iu one of tho shorter articlos on fire-walking, Mr. Thurston has brought togothor 
several accounts by European oyo-witnossos, from which it is evidont that, in many 
casos at any rato, no more mysterious attribute is needed iu tho firc-walkor than tho 
normal thickonod sole of thoso accustomed to go barefoot, nssisted sometimes by tho 
application of somo substance to diminish tho sensitiveness of the feot. The other 
nrticles deal with deformity and mutilation, with torturo in the past and corporal 
punishment in the present, with slavery, fire-making, infnnticido and human sacrifice, 
dross, names, tho Couvnde, earth-eating, boomerangs, &o. In tho articlo on the 
Couvade several doubtful examples are included. The seclusion of women after child¬ 
birth has almost certainly a motive very difforont from that of tho Couvade, arising 
from the idea of pollution attaching to this period. If tho seclusion is shared by tho 
husband, it is due to his having beon in contact with tho source of pollution nnd not 
to the sympathetic relation between father and child which is almost certainly the 
motive of tho Couvade. 

The large volume in which this valuable collection is embodied, a volume issued 
at tbo price of ouly 6s., illustrates tho extraordinary wealth of Southorn India in 
material for the student of sociology and religion. It will servo to whet our appetites 
for the large work on the tribes and castes of Southern India which Mr. Thurston 
promises us. W. H. R. RIVERS. 
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Tibet. O’Connor. 

Folk-Talcs from Tibet , with Illustrations by a Tibetan Artist , and some All 
Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs. Collected and translated by Captain W. F. fcU 
O’Connor. London : Ilurst & Blockott, 1906. Pp. viii + 176. 23 x 18 cm. Price 
7s. 6 d. 

This collection of. Tibetan folk-tales distinctly advances our knowledge of this 
interesting peoplo. Outwardly tlioy seem a most stolid and unimaginative race; but, 
as tlioir folk-tales show, they possess a lively souse of humour, and Captain O'Connor 
vouches for the fact that ho has known a story interrupted for ton minutes at a 
time by the uncontrollable merriment aroused by some comic incidout. Hitherto 
littlo has been known of Tibetan folk-lore oxcopt in Miss Busk’s Sagas from the 
Far East , and in Schiefncr’s talcs translated from the Kab Gyur into German, and 
thonoe into English, under the titlo of Tibetan Talcs derived from Indian Sources, 
by Mr. Ralston. 

Captain O’Connor professes to have winnowod from his collection thoso of 
foreign origin—Indian and Chinoso. But hero ho has not boon quito successful, 
unless, of course, wo assume that similar talos have boon independently invented. 
Thus the ninth talo of the Imre who induces the lion to look at his shadow in tho 
water and thus loaos his lifo, and tho tenth in which ho frightens tho wolf by pre- 
tonding that ho has boon directed to collect ton wolf skins, both coino diroct from tho 
Panchatantra and other Hindu sources. Tho talo, again, of tho man who prospers by 
bofrionding a wounded sparrow is almost certainly Buddhistic ; and that of tho magic 
wator which revives tho dead suggests the Indian Amrlta. All this is exactly what 
wo might oxpoct in viow of tho close connection botwoon Tibetan and Indian 
Buddhism, and tho constant visits of Indian pilgrims to tho sacred mount of Knilitsa 
and tho holy lako, Mfcnsurovar in Western Tibet. 

A number of tho talos doal with animals, and hero tho hare is not only tho 
olovor beast, but assumes a malignant, almost domoniac, form. Ho inducoB tho tigor 
to pluck out his oyos and eat thorn ; ho got» the fox and wolf U> stranglo thomsolvos, 
and, as wo havo soon, ho doBtroys tho tigor and frightens tho wolf. Tho other 
clovor boast is tho frog who befools tho crow. 

Tho talos abound in tho familiar incidents common to such storios nil ovor tho 
world. Thus wo have tho soparablo soul in tho story which tolls how tho ogro can 
bo slain only by ono who strikes him from behind, and what Captain O’Connor calls 
his “mascot" is a boy on whoso lifo his depends. In a somowhat similar talo tho 
ogro keeps his lifo in a greon parrot, and when its nook is wrung ho dies also. So 
wo havo a supernatural birth story whoro tho agency omployod is a number of pills, 
a lion which vomits gold, helping animals, and important variants of the master 
thief and tho swan maidens. 

Tho book, in fact, is full of intorcst, and tho talos arc admirably told. Wo 
trust Captain O’Connor will be encouraged to supply us with another budget from 
his storos, and ho should certainly retain tho services of the native artist at Gyantso, 
who has given us a set of illustrations which are excellent examples of tho grotesque. 

W. CItOOKE. 


Africa, East. Maugham. 

Portuguese East Africa. By R. C. F. Maugham. London : Murray, 1906. A| 
Pp. xii+ 340. 23 x 15 cm. Price 15*. 

Tho native inhabitants of tlio territory of Portuguese East Africa havo been 
more or loss under European influence for tho last 400 years and prior to the Portu¬ 
guese conquest wero under Arab influence. This fact, combined with a considerable 
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amount of miscegenation between the native ami the alien race* ami the disintegra¬ 
tion of tribes caused by flic export of slaves, lias tended to break down their tribal 
organisation and to modify their tribal customs. For this reason, although the territory 
adonis less opportunity for original anthropological research than others that have 
been loss subjected to nlion influence, it is interesting to notice which customs common 
to most African tribes have survived and which have disappeared. In the above 
hook the author devotes two chapters to a description of the natives in the territory 
under review. Me notes an absence of tribal designations and political organisation. 
Faith in witchcraft and the eflicncy of trial by ordeal, on the other Imml, and the 
holiof that human ghouls sometimes secretly devour corpses, are still deeply rooted 
in tho minds of the people. The author, in common with one or two other observers, 
considers that the last-mentioned belief is not wholly without foundation. Mis 
description of the poison ordeal is tho more valuable because he received it at first hand 
from a man who Imd survived it. The custom of wife purchase has been mod I tied 
to tho extent of allowing the prospective bridegroom to pay for his wifo with European 
money instead of with such valuables ns usually servo for currency. Apparently 
there is no actual marriage ceremony. Rainmakers are still credited with power to 
inHiionco the weather, hut ono of these very rightly refuses to exercise his skill until 
tho Government shall grant him official recognition nml a salary. Tho tribes between 
Lake Nynssu and Mozambique have always successfully resisted and still resist 
Portuguese authority. They should therefore afford interesting mntorinl for original 
roseareh, especially a sninong one of those tribes, tho Makua, the custom of polyandry, 
rare among Bantu people, is practised. Tho author lays stress on tho mental 
deterioration that follows on tho period of puberty, and compares tho effect that British, 
Portuguese, and Arabs respectively have on tho natives who come under their inIInonce. 
Besides tho two chapters on tho natives the author includes a useful vocabulary and 
some very practical remarks on camp equipment, food supplies, and tho safeguarding of 
health. RALPH A. DURAND. 


Archeology. Thieullen. 

Lea Prfjuges el les Fails on Industrie J'rchis/oriquc. Par. A. Thieullen. A A 
Paris: Imprimerie Laroussc, 1906. Pp. 82, with illustrations in the text. LC 
31 X 21 cm. 

No. 102 of Man, 190-1, gavo a very brief account of a littlo work by M. Thieullen, 
describing, firstly, certain Hints found by him, which, iu his opinion, had been 
chipped to represent various objects, and secondly, tho unfavourable manner in which 
his views had been received. In no way daunted by his failure to convert tho archaeo¬ 
logical world, and reinforced by some further specimens, M. Thieullen returns to the 
charge in the booklet before us, nnd gives illustrations of three more examples :— 
a fish, tho tail of which be contends only a defect in his eyesight caused M. Adrien 
do Mortillct to pronounce not artificially formed; n roscmblauco of a human face; and 
an elephant, which latter, however, was found in two pieces, at different places, nml 
ut an interval of five years. It is certain that some men Imvo in past times chipped 
flint into the resomblanco of living creatures ; it is probable that they may have done 
so in paleolithic times ; nml it is even possible that some of M. Thienllen's speci¬ 
mens may be examples of their work ; but every case must be judged on its own 
merits, aud tho evidence on which the two pieces of bis elephant are supposed to 
belong to one another is not sufficiently clearly stated. We can but echo tho sugges¬ 
tion of M. Ratot, quoted by the author, that if he will only continue bis researches 
he may find something which will be absolutely conclusive. A. L. L. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Zealand. With Plate 0. Edge-Partington. 

A New Zealand Box (Waka). By J. Edge-Par tin gton. AQ 

The box boro figured was purchased by myself at the sale of Sir Charles LU 
Frederick's ejects at Shawford Hull, near Winchester. I was, however, unable 
to obtain any information as to how it came into his possession. Tho fact, of its 
having been considered “an Indian chief's coffin” porhaps explains its burial amongst 
other Indian “curiosities." Tho term feather box ( toaha /mia) seems to mo hardly 
applicable to a ls>x of this sizo which, according to Hamilton (Maori Ar/, p. 422), 
“ w °'dd bo capaldo of holding groonstono meres or other valuable property." The 
measurements (3 foot by 11 inchos by 10J inches) exceed thoso of any known 
spooimon ; tho weight is 19.^ lbs. Tho carving on tho lid differs from tho'ordinary 
typo iu that tho two figures are both represented ns mulos; those are cut in very 
high relief and are, with tho exception of the ornamonts on tho top of tho heads, 
identical. Tho oyes are inlaid with haliotis shell. Tho box has every nppoarunoe 
of groat ago. Tho uudersido is convex with a longitudinal ridge ; tho handles at tho 
ends are formed by tho bonds of two figures, tho laxlios of which appear on tho 








SI OK VIKW OP BOX. 


hnso, tho oyos of ono of thoso hnvo boon inlaid, while thoso of tho other are in an 
unfinished condition, and this is tho enso with all tho other figures on the base. With 
tho oxcoption of tho protruding heads tlioro is no curving on tho ends. Tho insido 
of tho box shows very clcnrly that if. has been worked upon by stone tools. 

J. EDG E-PARTINGTON. 

Polynesia: Rennell Island. Woodford. 

Notes on Ronnoll Island. By C. M. Woodford , Resident Commissioner Afl 
.British Solomon Islands, Local Correspondent Anthropological Institute. Lt 
ltonnell Island is situated about 90 miles south-westward of San Cristoval, and 
is about 45 miles in length nnd not more than about six miles wide. It is about 
400 foot high, almost of uniform hoiglit from end to end, as appoars from tho point of 
view of a vossel in the offing. It is composed entirely of upheaved coral nnd is denaoly 
wooded. The north coast is almost straight from ono end to tho other, but the south 
coast line is brokon up into a succession of buys divided ouc from another by slightly 
projecting headlands. 

In tho largest of these bays al»out tho centre of the island we managed to find 
a fair-weather anchorage, protected from the south-oast in nbont fifteen fathoms, with 
a sandy bottom, situatod about a quarter of a mile from shore, well within the eastern 
point of the bay. At all other places where we communicated with tho natives tho 
vessel stood olf and on. 

This island and tho smaller island of Ilellona, which lies about fifteen miles N.W. 
by W. of it, arc perhaps as little known as any islands iu the western Pacific. They 
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arc sparsely inhabited and the natives have no produce to sell. For these reasons a 
visit to Rennell was all the more interesting, as it afforded an opportunity of forming 
an acquaintance with a raco of people almost entirely free from previous contact 
with white men. 

The natives are pure Polynesians, and are, doubtless, the descendants of 
castaways from somo of the 
islands inhabited by Poly¬ 
nesians situated to the north 
of Santa Cruz. The distance 
from Santa Cruz in a direct 
line, which would clear tho 
south-east cud of the Solomon 
Group, is about 300 milos in 
a W.S.W. direction. During 
tho lost twenty years I have 
known of several canoes drift¬ 
ing from the Reef Islands 
north of Santa Cruz to tho 
Solomons. 

So littlo is known of these 
two islands that ovon tho 
native names have not been 
ascertained, nor was I ablo to 
loarn thorn from the nntivos 
during my visit. Tho Mola- 
nosian natives of San Cristoval 
know Rennell by tho name of 
Totohuke, and I havo men¬ 
tioned clsowhero that I be¬ 
lieve Rennell may bo identified 
with tho island known to 
tho Sikaiana nntivos as Fenu- 
anala (Fenuahala) (Man, 1906, 

103); this is, of course, a 
purely Polynesian name. 

Tho natives may bo said 
at present to have arrived at 
tho “ hoop-iron ago ” of civili¬ 
sation, but, although I saw no 
stono or shell axos actually in 
use, they were most ongor to 
secure a shell axe which I 
showed them. 

Wo communicated with 
the natives in five places, and, 
from tho anchorage, penetrated 
about three miles inland. 



Fio. 1. 

MAN OP RENNELL ISLAND. 


The coastline of the island is bordered for the most part by an almost precipitous 
coral cliff covered with a stunted and wind-swept growth of trees. In places there is 
a small talus of fallen coral at the foot of the cliff upou which a more flourishing 
growth prevails, but in some places the coast is for miles perfectly steep-to, aud it 
is only at the heads of the bays that an occasional small sandy beach is to be found. 
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In some places a few coco-nuts were noticed growing near the sea. Upon examination 
they were found to bear nuts of a largo size, but apparently few were allowed to arrive 
at maturity. At the place whore we landed, having surmounted the coastal coral 
precipico, we descended again, almost to sea level, into what must have been the central 
lagoon of the reef before its upheaval. 



Fiq. 2. FlO. 3. 


MAN OF REXXELL ISLAND (BACK VIEW). WOMAN OF REXXELL ISLAND. 

Some gardens were noticed in tbo bed of this ancient lagoon in which a few 
inferior yams, taro, papaws, moriuda citrifolia, and a few arcca palms wore cultivated. 

The most depressed parts of the ancient lagoon, where the vegetable humus 
washed away from the higher ground had collected, had evidently been selected for 
these garden sites, but in one or two places patches of a reddish clay were noticed 
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which looked as if it were of volcanic origin. The coral substratum was, of course, 
too porous for water to staud in the bed of the lagoon, but all along the coast, 
wherever we landed, springs of water were noticed coming out of the rocks at and 
below sea level. 

We were not fortunate enough to reach any native settlement and, consequently, 
the only communication held with the natives was with fishing parties oft' the boach. 

They chew the nut of the areca palm with lime in the usual way but apparently 
without tho betel popper, so that their teeth are uot stained. It would seem, therefore, 
that the betel pepper does not occur on Kcnuell. 

Tho mon wear tho hair long, about 12 inches, and frequently bind it with a fillet 
of bark cloth stained yellow with turmeric; tho women wear it short. In this custom 
both sox os follow tho fashion of tho natives of Lord Howe’s group and Stewart Island. 
They wear necklaces and ornaments made of tho tooth of tho flying fox aud of tho 

vertebras of fish. Tho clothing of both 
sexes consists of a broad band of foldod 
bark cloth, froquontly stainod a bright yellow 
with turmeric; tho cloth passes round the 
loins and between tho logs, and tho ond is 
tuokod in at the waist. Stuck in it thoy 
carry thoir adzes and other small nrticlos. 
With tho women it appears to bo in 
imminont dnugor of falling off. 

Thoy uso spears about 8 foot long 
tippod with bono, but not barbed, and I 
socurod two small olnbs of unusual form, a 
lime box of coco-uut shell with curiously 
carved stoppor, two limo spatulas, a wooden 
hoad rest, sovoral fishing nots, soino finely 
plaited mats and bags, necklaces of fox 
tooth, aud a hoop-iron adze, &c. 

I was unable to find out whether they 
are aoquaiutod with tho cross weaving 
loom. I should suspect so, but I saw no 
woven mats during my visit. 

Tho dead appear to bo interrod. 

They do not understand tho uso of 
tobacco, but are most eager for anything iu 
tho way of knives, axo*, fifh-hooks, or 
even nails, in fact metal of any kind. 

In ono plnce, where we met n fishing 
party on the bench, nu old lady of most 
respectnblo appearance was detected in the 
act of walking off with ono of tho iron rowlocks of our boat. The crutch of tho 
rowlock was carefully pnlmed beneath a biscuit which had boon given her, tho shank 
bidden by her wrist. Simultaneously a most innocent-looking boy of about twelve 
years of age, accidentally of course, dropped another overboard into 2 feet of water, 
but fortunately it was noticed in time. 

One can afford to pardon these poor poople for such attempts whon it is taken 
into consideration that a piece of iron in their estimation represents more to them 
than teu times its weight in gold would to us. 

During the expedition into the interior of tho islaud I noticed a tree which had 
been cut down to make a small canoe. The operation bad evidcntlv been effected 
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wiili a hoop-iron adze, and it must have been a laborious task ; the trunk was from 
15 to 18 inches in diameter. J presume the same course was followed when stone 
or shell adzes were in use aod, as I am not aware that nuy one has ever described or 
illustrated the method of procedure, I append a sketch showing the method of felling. 
All I was able to procure in the way of language was tho following:— 
Numerals.—1, tasi ; 2, gua ; 8, toll!; 4, va ; 5, lima; 6, ouo ; 7, vitu ; 8, wain ; 
9, sivo; 10, knton. Eye, mnta ; ship, vaka ; mouth, gntu ; tooth, mho ; nose, isn ; 
oar, taginn ; hand, tonn ; foot, tapuua ; wood, gnu. 

Even these few words will serve to show tho Polynesian origin of the Ronnoll 
islanders. ' C. M. WOODFORD. 


Sturge. 

25 


Archaeology. 

Thin Arrowheads. By II'. Allen Sturge. 

lu connection with the arrowhead found at Canniugton Park Camp, near 
Bridgwater, Somerset, and figured in Max, 1906, 96, it may ho of interest to 
rocord tho fact that in my collection is an arrowhead which in shape, size, and thin¬ 
ness corresponds almost exactly with this piece. Tho typo with tho ogeo outline 
is not common, hut I have specimens of this very special typo from Gloucester¬ 
shire, Derbyshire, and the Yorkshire Wolds. Tho arrowhead I am comparing with 
that recorded by Mr. St. Gcorgo Gray is ouo of five which woro found iu two of tho 
stono cists in Itingham Low, Dorbyshiro, oxplorod by the Into Mr. Thomas Bateman 
in 1885, and recorded iu Ten Vears' Diggings, p. 95. 

Anothor of theso live arrowheads is of tho sumo shape but considerably h.rgor, 
boiug perhaps tho flnett spocimcu of the vorioty over found. It measures 2jJ inches 
in length by 1 inch in breadth at its widest part. It is extremoly thin and woighs 
only 42 grains. 

Two others of tho five nrrowhonds nro equally largo and equally tbiu, and of 
tho finest possiblo workmanship; but thoy nro more definitely kite-slmpcd and do uot 
prosont tho ogeo outline. Tho fifth is smallor and resembles tho two first described, 
except that tho outlino going up to tho point is straight instead of incurved. 

Mr. Gray may, I think, tako it ns certain that all arrowhends of this particular 
variety wero pointod at the lowor end. There are certain types with tho ogeo out¬ 
line which Imvo rounded base, but none of these types arc quite comparable with 
tho particular typa iu questim. W. ALLEN STURGE. 


Wales: Archaeology. Lewis. 

Notos on somo Rude Stono Monuments In Glamorganshire. QD 

By A. L. Lewis, F.C.A. tO 

Alsiut six inilos west from Cardiff, on a farm called Titikluawood, which is in a 
lane between St. Nicholas village and DutTryn House, there Imvo been several cromlechs 
or dolmens. The hugest of these is in a litllo wood uonr tho farmhouse, and is tho 
only ono of which any particular notice seems to have been taken. It has been 
described under the name of the St. Nicholas cromlech by tho Rev. E. L. Barnwell 
iu the Journal of the Royal Arcluoological Institute about twenty years ago, and in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary , where it is stated to ho composed of “largo flat 
“ stones nearly 6 feet iu height, enclosing an area of 17 feet in length by 13 feet in 
“ breadth, upon which rests a table 24 feet long ami varying in breadth from 17 feet 
“ to 10 feet." Mr. Barnwell said the chamber “is 19 feet long and hardly 11 feet 
“ broad, but, ns upon one side of the chamber all tho stones have been removed, it 
“ is not easy to decide where the line should lie drawn.” Since his visit to it the 
chamber has been partly filled with earth, which makes it still more difficult to 
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ascertain the.exact measurements ; those already given are, however, sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. There are in the British Museum four models of cromlochs 
made by Mr. R. Tongue in the early part of the last century, on the respectable scale 
of one inch to a foot. Having seen and measured the originals of all of them, 1 
am bound to say that the only one of the four which bears any useful resemblance 
to its original is that representing the monument just described under the name of 
r ic Duftryn cromlech, and that is the more valuable because it shows the capstone 
unbroken ; whereas when Mr. Barnwell visited it, tho smaller end had been cracked and 
broken off, though still in its place, but slightly sunken, and remains so at tho present 
time. Mr. Barnwell thought this fracture bod been caused by tho weight of a super¬ 
incumbent tumulus, but, unless Mr. Tongue imported a certain amount of restoration 
nito his model, the fracture must have taken place, say, between 18-10 and 1880 . 
Iho long axis of this chamber is about east and west, and it was probably a tomb. 
A few feet north-west from it arc seventeen blocks of stono piled together in a 
shapeless mass, which are most likoly tho remains of some other monument. Against 
the fence of tho wood are two standing stones from 3 feet to 4 foot high, and in tho 
meadow just outside it are two largo stones which look like tho capstones of a buried 
chnml>er. In the smuo meadow tlioro are somo other stonos which do not look liko 
natural outcrops, and in tho noxt ono to it nro tho unmistakonblo remains of a fallon 
cromlech, tho capstone of which is 9 feet long by 5 foet to 7 foot wido, and still 
rosts on ono of its supporting stones. 

Aliout a milo to the south of this group thore stands in a meadow in tho parish of 
bt.Lyth nil’s a very fine cromlech or dolmon, consisting of three upright stonos from 
<> foot to 7 feet high, supporting a heart-shaped capstone, tho oxtromo dimensions of 
which are 12 feet or 13 foot oacli way. These form a chamhor 5 foot wido from 
north to south, and 8 foot or 9 foet long from wost to oast, tho open side being at 
tho oast; the stono at tho wost end has a small hole through it, about a foot from 
tho top; it leans inward, must always have dono so, and was probably intended to 
do so. Thore is some appearance of a slight platform of earth round this monu.no.it 
which many would say was the last romnin of a tumulus, but which I rognrd rathor 
ns a suitable levelling of tho somowl.at sloping grouud. This cromloch has been 
described by tho Rov. E. L. Barnwoll in tho Journal of tho Royal Archreologicnl 
Institute. Ho maintained that all structures of this kind wore originally used as 
tombs, and covered by a mound of earth or stonos. That this was most frequently 
the caso I do not doubt, but I think tlioro wero exceptions, and that this monument 
may have boon one of them ; it is oxtromoly liko Kit’s Coty House, in Kont, tho 
principal difference being that tho end or middle stono is in tho middle of tho two 
side stones at Kit’s Coty House, and at tho end of them at St. Lytlmn's, so that tho 
latter is moro like a sepulchral chamber than tho former; on tho other hand, it is 
"idcr at the ontrance than at tho back, whereas tho sepulchral chambers arc usually 
widest at the furthest end of them. At both St. Lytlmn’s and Kit’s Coty House tho 
capstono projects all round, and gives tho dolmen an appearance of completeness, such 
as no partially destroyed sepulchral chamber over presents, and I am inclined to regard 
them both as three-sided shrines or “coves,” such as existed at Avebury, Arborlow, 
and Stanton Drew, and perhaps at other places, but with the addition of a capstone. 

I hero is a somewhat similar shrine, which, however, has moro than three 
supporting stones, on the Great Orrae, near Llandudno ; it stauds at the end of a 
to erably complete barrow, by which, however, it was evidently never covered nor 
intended to be covered. This little, and in most respects insignificant, monument is, 
thn.k, of groat importance in showing that there certainly were dolmens that were 
never buried but were intended to be “free-standing.” Our colleague, Mr. Walhouse, 
has said that he has seen many little open shrines like this in India, and the Bishop 
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of Madras has recently exhibited at the Anthropological Institute photographs of two 
shrines of village deities iu Southern India which appear to bo practically identical 
in form with the dolmen at St. Lythan’s. A. L. LEWIS. 


England: Archeology. Warren. 

The Flint Supplies of tho Ancient Cornish. By S. Jfazzlcdine QT 1 
Warren } F.G.S. Cl 

In rcforcnco to tho rccont articles in Man (1006,97 ; 1907, 14) under tho above 
bonding thore is ono fuctor which, it seems to me, has an important boaring upon 
tho problom. 

At intervals, all round tho const of Cornwall, there nro raised benchos under¬ 
lying tho l>cda of sub-aerial angular debris known ns tho “ head." Tho material 
composing tho “ bond" is of purely local origin, but tho old benchos contain, in 
addition to local material, numerous rolled chalk flints. It is from the erosion of 
these old honchos that tho occasional flint pebbles found upon tho presont bench, and 
roforrod to by tho Rov. H. G. 0. Kendall, aro derived. 

Do In Uecho in his Ittporl on the Geology of Comically Devon , and West 
Somerset , published in 1839 (p. 429), suggostod that those rolled flints in tho raised 
honchos might possibly lmvo been brought artificially by man. llut their wide 
distribution, thoir quantity, which, in tho aggregate, must bo vory groat, and thoir 
entirely unworked state as they aro found in tho honchos, rondors this theory in tho 
highost dogroo improbable. Boyond this, wo now know moro of tho ago of thoso 
deposits than was known iu 1839. Tho “bond” bolongs to tho Ploistocono period, 
and probably, in part nt least, roprosontn tho glacial doposits furthor to tho north 
while the raised bonebes aro earlier than the “ head," and may vory well l*o con¬ 
temporary with tho “pro-glnoial” beaches of the South of Iroland and olsowhcro. 

Bo this as it may, tho raised bcuchos of Cornwall which yield tho chalk flints aro 
clearly Ploistocono, so that if the flint was brought by man it was brought by Palasolitliic 
man and not by Neolithic man. It is not necessary to insist that such a theory would 
bo unreasonable and absurd. In fact, should thoir pro-glacial ago bo accepted, they 
would bo very much earlier than oven Paleolithic man. 

The most probablo hypothesis to account for thoir prosonco is, to my mind, that 
suggested by Mr. W. A. E. Ussher in tho Geological Magazine for 1879, pago 109. 
Ho suggests that during a period of much greater elevation of tho land the flints woro 
borno westwards along tho river valleys under what is now the English Channol, and 
that, as depression sot in again, they were drifted upwards by tho waves to form tho new 
benchos. An alternative suggestion is that tho drift of tho beach shingle along tho 
south coast may formorly have boon from cast to west, and not, as is now tho case, from 
west to oast. 

In support of the former theory one may mention a patch of gravol upon tho eastern 
promontory of St. Martin’s, one of the Scilly Islands, which is chiefly composed of chalk 
flints and Groonsand chert.* This is considered to be a remnant of a gravol deposited 
by a river flowing westward when the English Channel was dry land. In fact, flint is 
capable of withstanding so much wear and tear, and is, moreover, practically insoluble, 
that it is no uncommon thing to find it as an “erratic” in drift deposits far from any 
original source of supply. Thus, to mention two other instances, we find chalk flints iu 
considerable quantities in certain parts of the glacial drift of South Wales,t as also in 
that of tho Islo of Man. 

• G. Barrow, The Geology of the Isles of Stilly (Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of the United 
Kingdom), 1906, p. 16. 

t J. W. E. David, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Vol. XXXIX., 1883, p. 44. 
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Whatever geological theory to account for its presence we may accept, it is at 
least the fact that Cornwall does furnish a natural source of flint supply almost all 
round its borders. It would, of course, need industry to collect this flint along the 
coast, but the conditions aro somewhat similar to thoso found in the Isle of Man. 
There, also, flint docs not naturally occur except in the form of erratics in the glacial 
drift, but though comparatively scarce, as it is in Cornwall, it was yet collected by 
prehistoric man and vory extensively used for the fabrication of his implements. The 
working sites in the Islo of Man aro usually situated near to where the raw material is 
to be found.* 

As to the amount of flint contained in the Cornish benches, I cannot say that I 
liavo given this point much attention myself, but Sir Joseph Prostwich,t in his memoir 
on The Raised Reaches , and Head , of (he. South of England , quotes Mr. A. Whitloy 
to the oftect. that the proportion of chalk flint to other rocks is ns 2:41 (or nearly 
5 per cent.) in the mined beach near St. Ives. Thus tho amount of raw material 
available was by no moans inconsiderable; whilo it must further bo remembered that 
theso old beaches aro undergoing erosion at tho prosont time, and so must have been 
moro extensive in tho days of prehistoric man than they aro to-day. This oflect would 
also bo enhanced by tho depression of tho land which has taken place sinco Neolithic 
times. 

Tho noxt question to bo considered is this : Is tho flint that was used by prehistoric 
man in Cornwall of such a character that it might have boon obtained from tho old 
beaches? In many cases, at loaat, I think that tins can bo unhesitatingly answered in 
tho affirmative. 

Tho Rov. II. G. 0. Kondall in his paper in Man (1906,97) speaks of tho number 
of'wnnll flint pobblos, smooth and water-worn, found upon tho site of tho const settle¬ 
ments, evidently brought thcro rondy for use. Thoro can bo no doubt that thoso woro 
collected from the local beaches, whoro such pobblos may bo found. But that this is 
universally so I should bo vory sorry to assort, each caso must bo judged upon its own 
morits. I do not know tho Do/mard flints referred to by Mr. A. L. Lowis ; it is chiefly 
on tho north coast of Cornwall that I huvo colloctcd. 

At one place, in particular, near Newquay, I found a considerable number of worked 
flints a few years ago. Tho sito on which they woro found was rathor an interesting 
ono ; it was nothing but a barren, narrow lodgo of rocks jutting out into the sea, and 
yet I have soldom seen a greater number of worked flints upon so small a space. I could 
not conceive of any purpose for which prehistoric man should occupy it, oxcept that 
of fishing from the rocks into tho sea. Among the flints found hero thoro wore a fow 
well-formed flakes of small sizo, but tho groater part of tho material consisted of the 
debris of fabrication—cores and chips, a large number of tho latter being of minute size. 
It was evidently the actual working site to which tho raw material had boon brought 
for fabrication. Tho cores and many of tho largor flakes, which had some of tho outer 
crust of tho flint upon them, showed that the raw material had consisted simply of tho 
rolled flint pebbles of tho raised beach. A certain proportion of tho implements, how¬ 
ever, were inado not of flint, but of Greensand chert, and this material, T have no doubt, 
came equally from tho old beaches. 

Tho same also appeared to be tho caso elsewhere on tho coast. This flint that 
seems to mo to bo of obviously local origin is usually white to grey in colour and much 
rolled by tho sea. Further inland—and further from tho local source of supply—we get, 
as mentioned by Mr. Kendall, a larger proportion of black flint which still retains its 
original outer crust. It is very probablo that this may be imported, though perhaps at 
least partially in the worked state. 

P. M. C. Kermoie and W. A. Herd man, lllurtruted .Vote* on .Van.e Antiquities Liverpool, 1905, r. 26 
t Quart. Joum. Gtol. S*. t Vol. XLVIII., 1892, p. 281. 
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What wo want is a collection of nil the varieties of flint found in the raised bandies 
—then we shall know whether the black flint with apparently unrolled crust is, or is not, 
imported. 1 have never had any intention of writing upon this subject, or I should have 
endeavoured to have obtained that information before doing so, lor that, it seems to me, 
is where the solution of the problem must be sought. Wo must, howovor, even here, 
in the light of the Hint ami chert gravel of the island of St. Martin’s descrilicd by 
Mr. G. Barrow, bear in mind the possibility of there having lieon formerly other deposits 
of flinty gravol in Cornwall—possibly composed of less waterworn material—tlmu those 
that uro accessible to us to-day.* S. IIAZZLKDINE WARREN. 

Australia. — “ Hartland. 

Ngeumba and Euahlayi. By E. Sidney llartland , F.8.A. 

Mr. Andrew Lang ealls my attention to the resomblanco, which had escaped 
mo when I wroto tho notice of Mr. Mathews’s Ethnological Notes (Man, 1906, 99), 
between the “ active blood " and tho “ sluggish blood ’’ of tho Ngcumbn, and tho 
light-blooded and dark-blooded divisions of tho Euahlayi, ns described by Mrs. Parker. 
On referring to The Euahlayi Tribe , p. 11, 1 seo that the nativo nnmos for these 
divisions ure tho sarao in tho two trilws, only slightly disguised by a difference of 
spoiling. Mrs. Pnrkor, bowover, calls tlicso divisions phratries, and represents them 
as being the primary exogatnous divisions ; while Mr. Mathows npplios that description 
to two other divisions of tho Ngoumba callod by him, Ngurruwun and Mumbun. 
Further investigation is needed on tho matrimonial divisions of both tho Ngeumba 
and Euahlayi, who appear to be in faot two tribes of ouc and tho samo “nation." 

E. SIDNEY IIAUTLANI). 

India, South. .— . - • Koane. 

Tho Cochin Trlbos and Oastoa. By A. //. Keane y LL.D. 

All students of primitive man will lie glad to know that tho last Census 
Report (1901) for tho State of Cochin is now being supplemented by an exhaustive 
ethnological survey of the whole fiold by Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer. This ontlnisinstic 
anthropologist, who is a local correspondent of tho Institute, has already issuod ns many 
as ton special monographs which bear nil official cbnractor and have boon printed at 
tho Government Press, Krnakulnm (1901-06). In its gonoral character tho scries 
corresponds somewhat to the woll-known and highly-prized ethnographic Bulletins , 
published by tho Mndrns Government Press under tho superintendence of Mr. Edgar 
Thurston, except that the somatic features arc not quite so fully treated. This 
drawback, however, will eventually bo rectified us soon as Mr. Ivor has procured tho 
appliances required for taking cranial and other anatomical measurements. 

Mcanwhilo the work already carried out is in all other respects of a high order 
and tho memoirs dealing, for instance, with tho social status and religious notions of 
tho Parayas, Malayars, Emvallers, and Izhuvas may be described as models of their 
kind. When completed, tho series, taken jointly with tho Madras bulletins and 
Mr. Rivers’ notable volume on tho Todas of tho Nilgiri plateau, will present a very 
thorough picture of the lnrge southern section of the uncultured Dravitlian aborigines. 

Of special value is the memoir devoted to the Izhuvaa who under divers names 
(IUnvnrs, Tiyyns, Shanars, Billavns, Chovns, &c.) arc widespread in Cochin, Malabar, 
and Travancorc. Although their hereditary occupations as a casto arc tho cultivation 
of the coconut tree, toddy drawing, nnd arrak distilling, they have military traditions on 
the strength of which some even claim kinship with the warrior Kslmtriya caste. But 
the interest centres chiefly in their religious beliefs aud magic arts. Tho theory has 
lately been advanced that religion and magic belong to two different orders of thoug ht ; 

• Some almost unabraded flint nodules from the Scilly Islands may be seen in a case, recently 
arranged to illustrate the geology of that district, in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jerinyn Street, 
London. See also R. Reid, Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc., Vol. LX., 1904, p. 118. 
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but here it is seen that “ religion is saturated with magic ” ($. Hartland), and that it 
is only in their later developments the one becomes separated from the other. 

Their religious system presents a curious intermingling of lower and higher forms, 
of ft crude animism on which lmve been grafted some of the lator Hindu deities, such 
ns Kali, whom the Izlmvas call Agorasakti , “ Queen of Demons," thereby indicating 
that all is based on an all-pervading demonology. Mantras (spells) aro recited, the 
figures of demons arc drawn, songs aro sung in praise of Kali, and elaborate magical 
rites aro performed for devil-driving, and especially for oxorcising the possessed. The 
elaborate processes gono through by the magicians for this purpose arc hero described 
at first hand, and several of the spells and incantations aro givon in the original 
Malnyalnm language, which is spoken by nearly all the Cochin natives and is Mr. 
Iyer’s mother-tongue. Kali, ho tolls us, “is roprosontod as wearing on her head a fiery 
“ * ,nR k° encircled by serpents ; Siva’s signs are also markod on her forehead. Lion 
*' fangs protrude from her mouth, and she possesses ton hands, two of which aro claspod 
together and two empty, while three on the right sido carry respectively a rope, 
“ a parrot, and a spear, and throe on the loft sido a drum with a snake, fire, and trident" 
(p. 39). Most of the Izhuvas aro Sivaitos, and stand rather high in the social scale, 
over sixty-two per cent, of the men being ablo to road and writo. 

Fnr different is tho social status of tho hill tribes and pnedial sorfs, such as the 
Chormnrs, Polayors, Vaiduns, Colanders, and Nayadis, of whom wo have an oxcollont 
gonorul survey, and accurnto detailed descriptions, in somo cases for tho first timo. “ A 
“ * ow inoffensive mountaincors share amongst, them tho wholo of tho hilly parts. 
“ Influenced by all tho prejudices of caste, they aro dividod into sovoral distinct tribos 
“ who havo littlo intercourse with each othor, but their character is similar, or only 
“ distinguished by minuto shades; it partakos of tho rude wilderness of thoir hills, but 
“ is in uo instance ferocious. Though living in clans thoy know littlo of that union 
“ n,1, l attachment that belong to such associations. Thoir modo of life is ovorywhoro 
41 the same, subsistence being chiofly derived from tho spontaneous produco of tho 
“ wilderness through which they roam ; tho spoils of tho chnso yiold a precarious addi- 
“ tion, and tho collection of tho hill products affords tho moans of obtaining tho fow 
“ coarso luxuries suitnhlo to thoir taste." Those adscripts glebre aro colloctivoly known 
as Sherramttkkvl , “ Children of slavery," and this still numerous class is shunned as if 
plaguo-strickon. Tho highor castes rosent thoir presence, and ovon towns and market 
places would bo considered defiled by thoir approach. Thoir markot vnluo is not much 
higher than that of their cattle, and iu oarlior times thoy might bo killed with 
impunity, doeds of transfer containing tho clause, “ You may sell or kill him or her." 
The Polayer women aro rarely transferred, but usually, so to say, hired out iu usufruct, 
while the carrion-eating Parayas are so vilo as to cause instant contamination by thoir 
mcro contact. Tho daily life of tho Vaidtm und Colaudor woodcutters is stated to bo 
V indescribably miscrahlo." Yet even thoy aro hotter oft' than tho Nayadis, lowest of 
the low, who aro confined to tho low hills of North Cochin, aro barred from approaching 
tho towns and villages, live in rock shelters and go about nearly naked in quest of 
the edible roots forming thoir chief diet. Tho dark colour, restless glanco, and shaggy 
hair of tho Colanders, whose costume is a verdant fringe of folingo strung round the 
loins, givo them a wild, savage look, although really a very gentle, timid people. Most 
of these aborigines are of tho normal Hindu type. But the Kadir hillmon, like the 
Paniyans, described in The Living Iiaccs of Mankind (Vol. I., p. 312), present distinct 
negroid features with flat nose, very dark complexion, curly hair, and large white 
serrated teeth. This tends to support the view now gaining ground that a negro or 
uogrito element formed the substratum of tho populations of Southern India, which 
is now almost exclusively inhabited by Dravidians and Kolarians from Central Asia. 

_ A. H. KEANE 
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Africa: Folklore. Lang. 

Stone-built Towns in Bantu Folk-Tales. By Andrew Lang. QA 

Mr. Eyloa appears to bo unacquainted with Bantu folk-tales about “stone uU 
“edifices and thoir builders" (Max, 1907. 7). Ho will find a Bantu tale of n town 
with stone houses in my Orange Fairy Booh , “Tho Magic Mirror" (pp. 16-23, 
1906). The story is one of several, translated from tho Senna language, in 
Rhodesia, by Mr. Fairbridgo, who is at prosent in England, and may be able to 
report other instances. But such details in Bantu Mdrchcn may bo recent additions, 
or, for what I know, all Bantu Mdrchcn containing notice of stone houses may bo 
post-European. ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Madagascar. Ferrand. 

1. Un texte arabico-malgache du AT/' slide /ranteri /, traduit ct anno/6 04 
d'apres les MSS. 7 el 8 dc la Bibliothlque Na/ionah. Par M. Gabriel Ferrand, wl 
Consul do France. [Tire des Notices et Extrails des Manuscrits do In Bibliotheque 
Rationales ot nutres Biblioth&quos, Tomo XXXVIII.] Paris, 1904. Price 5 fr. 

2. Les migrations musulmancs et juives a Madagascar. Par G. Forrand. [Remo 
de I’Histoiro des Religions. Paris, 1905.] 

8. fi/ienno dc Flaconrt. Dictionnairc dc la langur, de Madagascar d'apris 
/‘edition de 1658 ct 1'IIistoirc dc la grande tic Madagascar dc 1661. Par Gabriol 
Ferrand. [Publications do l'Kcolo dos Lottros d’Alger. Bullotin do Corrcspondanco 
Afrloalne, Tomo XXXIII.] Paris, 1905. Pp. xxxix + 296. 

4. Trois ftymologies arabico-malgachcs. Par M. Gabriol Forrand. [Mcmoiros do 
In Society do Linguistiquo do Paris, Tomo XIII.] Paris, 1905. 

5. Un chapitre d'Astrologic arabico-malgache. Par M. Gabriol Forrand. [Journal 
Asiatique, Soptombro-Octobro, 1905.] Paris. 

6 . Je Dieu malgachc Zanahari. [T’oung-pao, S<5rio II., Vol. VII., No. 1.] 
Leiden, 1906. 

In theso publications M. Ferrand deals with some of tho documentary evidence 
which illustrates Arab influence in Madagascar at or before tho period when 
Europeans first becomo acquainted with tho island. Tho author has qualified himsolf 
for his task by an official residence of several yoars in Madagascar, much of his time 
being spent on tbo south-eastern const of tho island in tho very district which was 
not only that best known to tho early voyngers and missionaries, but was also that 
in which Musulman influence made tho most markod influence on Malngasy customs 
and religion. 

The first treatise is n transcription, with translations and notes, of portions of 
Arubic-Malagasy texts coutaiued in tho National Library in Paris. The MS. 7 
has its date approximately fixed by a partial translation into Latin, which is written 
in French handwriting of tho period 1595-1620. It is thus the oldest known 
written document iu the Malagasy language, nud M. Ferrand suggests that it was 
probably brought into Europe by Portuguese or Dutch voyagers who had relatious 
with the natives of south-eastern Madagascar at the beginning of tho sixteenth 
century. The writer was apparently n Malngasy half-caste with a very imperfect 
knowledge of Arabic. 

The MS. 8 is an Arabic text with a Malagasy trauslatiou in Arabic characters, 
portions of which duplicate certain parts of MS. 7, and hence form n valuable aid 
to its elucidation. 
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European render. The Malaya arc Muhammadaua, and the book opens with a very 
judicial and lucid exposition (based mainly on Snouek Hurgronje’s The Achchucsc) of 
the characteristics of Islam, ns represented in the Malay Poninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago. On tho whole the author's estimate is favourable, and thero can be 
no doubt that in many parts of this region Islam has acted as a civilising agency, 
putting an end to such horrors as cannibalism, human sacrifice, and widow-burning. 
But it has not been an unmixed good, for it has fostered intolerance, slave-raiding, and 
piracy (which were justified as “ holy war ” when tho victims wore infidels), and it has 
probably increased the absolutism of the chiefs and certainly lowered tho position of 
' women. 

Behind the official Muhammadanism of tho Malays there are, however, relics of 
other beliefs, tho survivals of tho roligions they formerly professed. The Malay 
sorcerer’s Pantheon includes tho groat gods of Hinduism, Brahma, Vishnu, and espe¬ 
cially Siva, and, going still further back into tho unrecorded past of tho raco,a medloy of 
Nature-spirits, probably of gonuino native origin, which, cither under their own namos 
or local descriptions (for as often as not they arc namoless), or more frequently, porhnps, 
masquerading ns orthodox Muhammadan archangols or prophots, play a groat part in 
Malay incantations. Tho chapter dealing with this subjoct (though based to a great 
oxtont on Skoat’s Malay Magic) is a useful contribution to our knowledge of thoso 
matters, bocauso it puts thorn in a now light and suggests somo interesting points for 
enquiry. For instance, Mr. Wilkinson is of opinion that tho early Indonesians did not 
boliovo in tho immortality of tho souls of pooplo who died a natural doath in old ago but 
only foared tho vongoful wraiths of persons and things cut off untimely. Ho rognrds 
tho black gonio of tho onrth (surely rathor a cosmopolitan object of adoration) as 
having boon dorivod by tho Malays from tho aboriginal inhabitants of tho Poninsula, 
but givos no reasons in support of this view, nor doos he indicato from which of tho 
throo distinct races of aborigines ho believes it to have boon borrowed. Is tho earth 
gonio unknown in Sumatra, tho homeland of tho Malays ? 

Another interesting chnptor deals (amongst othor things) with tho auimistio 
conception of tho universe, which is at tho baso of all this mythology. All things, 
accordiug to this primitivo theory, aro animated by a vital principlo known to tho 
Malays under tho namo of stmangal. This is illustrated most clearly, perhaps, in 
tho ritual connected with rice cultivation ; tho rico has to be sown, plauted out, and 
reaped with duo rogard to tho fact that it possesses a principle of lifo which must 
bo respected. It is not a mere material thing, a parcel of hydrocarbons, for there is 
an immaterial osscnco immanont within it. 

There is much other matter in this little book which it would tnko up too much 
spaco to discuss hero. More frequent references to tho author's sources would havo 
added to the utility of tho work, which aims, however, only at being an elemontary 
introduction to tho subjects of which it treats. It is intended to bo the first of a 
series of text-books to be usod by junior members of the local Civil Service in 
studying tho mauuors and customs of tho people of tho Malay Poninsula. The othor 
pamphlets of tho projected series are to deal with Malay literature, Malay lifo and 
customs, Malay government and law, Malay history, and Malay industries. If this 
excellent plan is duly carried out, tho author will havo rendered a great service to 
the students of Malay subjects; and his devotion to their cause deserves tho more 
hearty recognition, inasmuch ns it is not by work of this kind, eminently useful 
though it is, that official promotion is achieved. A strict adherence to red tape is 
a far more effective means to that end, for serious study of native life receives but 
little oncouragement from the powers that be, somo of whom are credited (rightly or 
wrongly) with looking upon the Malay as a useless cumberer of the ground, who 
ought to make way for the more energetic Chiuese and Indian. Let us hope that 
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by rciuling this little book they may bo led to regard the people they have been 
called upon to govern as something more than mere revenue-producing organisms, ami 
rather as men with ideas to bo studied, prejudices to bo conciliated, and sympathies 
to bo won. Then, perhaps, they may realise that when one has put down a ruling 
race from its formor position of turbulent independence it is not enough to offer it 
merely material compensations, such as railways, telegraphs, and the like, if wo would 
retain its affection and gain its support for a now system of government. 

C. O. BLAG DEN. 


Africa: Congo. Mus^e du Cong-o. 

Notes Analytu/ues sue let Collections Ethnographiqucs du Music du Congo. QQ 
Tonic 1 , Fasc. //, La Religion. Brussels : Publieos par la Direction du Musee, UU 
1906. Pp. 145-316. PI. xxii-lxii. 37 x 27 cm. 

The second part of tho first volnmo of Notes Analgtiques sur les Collections 
Ethnographiqucs du Music du Congo , dealing with religion, is as handsome a publica¬ 
tion ns its prcdocessor. Containing forty magnificent plutes from photographs, well 
printed, and with a wido margin, it is a production on which the Tervueron Museum 
mny well bo congratulated. 

Tho accompanying letterpress is an oxcollont sketch in broad outline of tho boliofs 
and ritos current throughout tho Congo Freo Stnto, and contains much information on 
tho subject of burial, initiation, and other coremonios. It is true that tho export will 
wish that tho author had ontorod a littlo more into particulars relative to tribes, 
localities, and tho like, but it is by no moana improbnblo that oxnct information of this 
nature does not exist, and furthermore that tho question of space had to lie considered. 
Tho first and longest chapter is devoted to this gcuoral survoy, and is divided into 
sections on tho Supromo Being and spirits, beliefs and rites, magicians, burial ceremonies, 
human sacrifice, nnd socrot sociotios, tho author remarking on tho difficulty of estimating 
tho extent to which Islam on tho north and Christianity on tho south nnd south-west 
havo influenced tho original boliofs of tho inhabitants. In most places is found tho 
belief in a vnguo all-powerful being called variously Nzarnbi, Mukougo, Mikuudu, 
Mukuln, Mlizi, &c., but sinco this being is beneficent, or at least neutral, ho is dis- 
regarded, and tho attention of tho natives is concentrated on tho propitiation nnd 
coercion of the innumerable minor “spirits" of all kinds who are always watching for 
an opportunity to do thorn a mischief. Closely conuectcd with this belief is tho 
observance of elaborate funeral rites, oithor to placato tho disembodied spirit or to 
ensure against its being regnrdod as n porsonngo of no consideration in tho other world. 
Tho continuity which exists for tho African between life in this world nnd the noxt, 
and tho intimate relations existing between tho living nnd the dead is well brought out 
in the account of this, subject. An interesting point emphasized by tho author is tho 
following, viz., that tho elaborate mourning ceremonies found among so many tribes 
have their origiu, not so much in grief for tho departed, as in tho fear of the super¬ 
natural. Grief there may be, it is true, but the painting, the rites nnd so forth, are 
essentially propitiatory or prophylactic. 

In regard to tho subject of secret societies the author has practically nothing to 
add to the very scanty information already published concerning them ; but ho 
remarks that, in the interior of tho continent, these societies seem to bo something 
more than more schools for magicians. 

In the second chapter the author gives a classification of the objects catalogued in 
the book. As will be seen, it is purely arbitrary, though it serves its purpose welt 
enough. There are three main classes: (1) amulets, (2) fetishes, and (3) apparatus 
belonging to a magician. 
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The distinction between the first and second is almost, purely formal; the second 
class embracing figures of animate beings ; the first, “les formes inanimdes du talisman ; 
“ prod nits vegetaux, ossements et debris animaux, objets fabriqu^s, assemblages, 
“• mixtures modicamentenses, &c." The third class includes any of the above which 
are accompanied by sufficiently precise information to warrant their inclusion, as well 
ns masks, costumes, &c. 

As said above, the difference between the first two classes is almost purely formal, 
though a further distinction may exist in the fact that offerings aro occasionally mudo 
to “ fetishes,” but never to “ amulots," and that tho former occasionally—though rarely 
—oxercise a more collective power of protection. Tho distribution of the two classos 
seems to vary inversely ; judging by tho collection here illustrated, in tho districts 
respectively of the Const, Cataracts, Stanley Pool, Kwango, Lako Loopold, and Kasai, 
“fetishes" are common and “amulets" rare; in tho districts respectively of tho 
Aruwitni, Upper Ubangi, and Welle, tho rovorso is tho case ; in tho eastern region 
tho two appear in practically equal numbers ; tho districts of Bangala and tho Equator 
aro poorly represented as rcgnrds eithor class. This variation in distribution is 
interesting in so far ns it would scoin to correspond fairly well with tho variotios of 
culturo. For instanco, “ fetishes " appoar to bo most numerous whoro tho bow is tho 
chief weapon and palm-cloth tho principal clothing; “amulots" aro grouped similarly 
with tho spoar, and skin- or bark-clothing. 

Tho work will l»o found of ronl valuo to all studonts of African religion, and tho 
price at which it is published is small, out of all proportion to its morit and tho 
quality and quantity of its illustrations. T. A. J. 


India. Havell. 

Benares, the Sacred City : Sketches of Hindu Life and Rcliyion. By IC. B. Q1 
Ilavell, Principal of tho Government School of Art, Calcutta. London : Blackio O 1 ! 
A Co., 190.*). Pp. xiii + 226. 23 x 16 cm. Prico 12*. Cut. 

This book may bo host doscribod ns a glorified handbook of the sacred city of tho 
Hindus. It is pleasantly and gracefully written and admirably illustrated. Tho author, 
howover, has dovoted about a quarter of tho book to a survey of Hinduism, from tho 
Vedas and tho Kpics to tho riso of Buddhism and Jninism nnd the religion ns wo 
now obsorvo it at one of its most holy places. Though this review is based on good 
authorities and useful so far ns it goes, Mr. Ilavell has, I vonturo to think, mndo a 
mistako in devoting space to a subject on which he docs not protend to write ns an 
oxpert. It. would havo boon much moro to tho purpose if ho had dovotod those pages 
to a full description of the recent excavations on the site of tho Buddhist city of 
Sarnath, of which wo know little savo from Cunningham's reports. 

Tho value of the book, then, lies in its artistic and rcsthctic side. Mr. Havell is 
at his best in his picture of the crowds of bathers on the Ghats. “ Hero the student 
“ may read a living commentary, moro convincing than any record over written, 
“ painted, or sculptured, of the life of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, and Greece. 
“ Hero tho artist may see before him in the flesh tho models of classic sculptors and 
“ paintors, which might havo served for the Panathonaic friozo, the statuettes of 
“ Tanagra, and the frescoes of Pompeii.” The temples and their myriad idols, the 
crowds of bathers, tho procession round the sacred l’anchkosi road, the scenes at tho 
Burning Ghat, are all woll described. But to a serious studont the book will servo 
only as an artistic supplement to the Sacred City of Mr. Shcrring, a work which though 
obsolete in many details, was written by a student of tho literature of the Hindus, who 
during a long missionary career devoted himself to the observation of Benares and its 
people. . W. CROOKE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, South. With Plate D. Hartland. 

Notes on some South African Tribes. By K. Sidney Hartland , F.S.A. QC 

When the British Association met in South Africa in 1905 specimens of UU 
several Bantu tribes were kindly brought together at the Victoria Fulls by the Govern¬ 
ment of Rhodesia for anthropological study. Time was short, and only admitted of a 
few measurements and photographs. The following is a list of the triboa represented, 
and the accompanying plate is from photographs taken by Miss Ilartlnml:— 

Batoka. —A tribe inhabiting the high plateau approximately 100 miles north and 
north-east of the Falls. Colour, black. This tribe does not practise circumcision. 

Masubia. —A riverain tribe inhabiting the country between the Lower Chobe 
and Zambesi Rivers (German territory). Colour, brown. 

Angoni. —An offshoot of Zulus (by no menus pure) dwelling west and south-west 
of Lake Nyassa. 

Bambukushu. —A tribe inhabiting the middle portion of the Okavangn River 
(Portuguese and German territory). 

Mdnkoya, —A tribe 250 miles north-west of the Falls. 

llatutcla. —A tribe dwelling to the south of tho Mflnkoya, between them and 
the Machili River. They are noted ironworkers, making all tho hoes and axes for 
tho neighbouring tribes. 

Bamashe. —A tribe living on tho Kwando (Portuguese territory). 

Mankwongxoa. — A word meaning foreigner. They wero originally slaves, or 
immigrants into tho Barotso territory, 
and aro therefore of uncertain, probably 
mixed, descent. They livo on tho 
central portion of that Luoua River 
which runs into tho Zambesi closo to 
Loalui. (I.uona is a common narao for 
a river.) 

Bamakoma. —A tribe living on tho 
Ncngo, otherwise called tho Makoma 
River (Portuguese territory). 

Mq| Barotsc. — Circumcision is not a 
Barotso custom. 

Batonga. —A tribe living on tho 
Zambesi, between tho confluence with tho Chobe and that with tho Kafui. Tlioy 
do not practise circumcision. They wero said to bo distinct from the Batoka, though 
the name is tho same with only a dialectal difference. 

Wo wero indebted to Mr. R. T. Coryndon, Administrator of North-West Rhodesia, 
and Mr. F. C. Macaulay, District Commissioner, for tho identification of those tribes 
and much other assistance. 

A few other miscellaneous notes, which may bo of interest, follow. 

On the 31st August wo visited tho museum at Pretoria. Considering tho 
opportunities for the collection of ethnographic material, all the museums in South 
Africa aro remarkably poor in objects illustrative of native culture. That at Pretoria 
is the best I saw. Among other things it contains a wooden image of a crocodile, 
six or eight feet long, said to have belonged to Malaboch, a rebel chief in the north 
•of the Transvaal killed by tho Boers some ten or twelve years ago. It was fouud 
in tho river after the conquest of his tribe. With it is a wooden spoon about 
two feet long, with a crocodile carved in full relief on the handle. These are said 
to be representations of Malaboch’s totem. The museum also contains some wooden 
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figures, said to havo been used by women who are barren. They are reported to 
play with them and nurse thorn. “ They think,” the curator told us, “ that if they 
play with them they may obtain children.” The custom, of course, is well known, 
but the dolls seemed of an unusual kind for the purpose. One of them, for instance, 
was the carving of a full-grown man wearing the chaplet which is only accorded to 
warriors and distinguished men after attaining a certnin age. The figures, which 
were about a foot high, more or less, arc labelled as belonging to the Magwamba. The 
Rev. E. Gottschling, of the Berlin Mission at Botshabolo, who was present, suggested to 
mo that they were probably used at the puberty ceromonies, as among tho Bawendu. 

Iwo days lator I visited tho Bloemfontein Museum, and saw there an elaborate 
doll mndo of seeds and beads, said to bo carried by a childless woman of a tribe 
unspecified in Transvaal. Tho same museum also contains some small objects of 
stono of approximately the size and shape shown in Fig. 2, said to bo of Bushman 
origin, and inserted in tho labia minora ns a guarantee of virginity, and to be taken oft' 
at marriage and given to tho bridegroom (or taken off by tho bridegroom ?). Dr. Exton, 
the former curator, told Dr. Kellner, tho present curator, that they wero obtained from 
Smithfield (sed qu.\ 

Tho Bloemfoptein Museum is in a bad state. Many of tho objects arc moth-eaten 
and falling to pieces. Thoy are badly classified, badly cased, badly labelled, or not 
labelled at all. Tho building is most unsuitable, though historically interesting, and 
tho spaeo is insufficient. Yot I understand that things arc much 
better than they wero, and that tho presont curator, who was most 
kind and courtoous, is doing his best under great difficulties. Tho 
nttontion of tho Government is urgently requirod. 

Bushmen .—I had tho pleasure of travelling a few days later 
with Dr. Kannomoyor, of Smithfield, a gentleman who was born in 
Capo Colony, by descent, on the father's side Gorman, on tho 
mothor’s sido Fronch, both familios having been colonists for some 
gouorations. Ho is in practice as a medical man. Some of tho 
notos I miulo from his conversation follow. 

He has learned from more than ono person intimately acquainted with Bushmen 
that it was usually tho woinon who mudo tho stono implements, and ho thinks that this 
accounts for the great numbers found. Tho arrow-straighteners and, doubtless, all tho 
weapons wero mado by men. If tho women mado tho implements thoy must havo been 
constantly occupied with them, as white women arc with knitting and fancy-work. Tho 
large implements used for what may l>o called domestic purposes, such as grindiug, 
weights for digging sticks, &c., aro often found in tho springs. Dr. Kanncmoyor 
thinks thoy were too heavy to carry about, and tho Bushmen consequently hid them 
in tho springs or in stores. It was a Bushman's custom to fill up and cover over 
tho springs, to conceal them from Ilotteutots and from white men. The filling-stones 
arc often, or usually, implements. It is inconceivable that this should bo accidental, 
and Dr. Kanneinoyor concludes that they were purposely kept there. 

He soys that ono of the poisons tho Bushmen used for tipping their arrows caused 
tho animals shot and wounded to run in circles, so that they could not get away, but 
dropped within a short range, or wero killed by tho hunter at his leisure. 

He draws attention to the difference between Bushman and Hottentot pottery. The 
former was mixed with grass for building purposes, and the grass was burned out in 
tho process of baking. Tho Hottentots did not mix grass with the clay. 

The “aprou” is a Hottentot, not a Bushman, feature. In the course of his 
practice Dr. Kannemeyer has examined many women ; and he has never found it in 
a pure Bushwoman. E. SIDNEY IIARTLAND. 
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America, North-West. Jett6. 

On the Language of the Ten’a. By the Rev. J. JettS , S.J. Communi - OP 
cated by the Stonyhurst Anthropological Bureau, through the Secretary. UU 

The geographicnl habitat of the tribes hero designated as Ten’a may be roughly 
taken as lying between the 62nd and 67th of northern latitude, and between the 
149th and 160th of western longitude, the native being distributed in sparse settle¬ 
ments along the river and streams which flow in this nroa. Tho purpose of this paper 
is to offer a substantial outline of their language aud its grammatical peculiarities. 

Within the area considered four dialects occur, viz., two extreme onos, spoken, 
one nt tho south-west corner, at Anvik, Koserefsky, on tho Slmgnluk Slough, aud on 
the Innoko River, tho other at tho north-east and east end, at Tanann, Rampart, Fort 
Hamlin, and the Tanann River, and two central ones, which are mainly the subject of 
this sketch, spoken in tho intervening space ami joining at Nulato. This locality is, 
for this very reason, styled in the native traditions : Nit-ro-tena-dudlerun-ton, or “ tho 
“ place whore we nro tied together," and tho term is explained by the natives as an 
allusion to “ the two strings of tho language, which nro thoro knotted to each other." 
They themselves distinguish tho two central dialects ; tho ono spoken bolow Nulato— 
all bearings and directions aro referred to the Yukon River—being termed Yudoo 
Rokanaga, or tho Lower Language, and tho ono spoken nbovo this point being cnllod 
Ynno’n Rokanaga, or the Upper Language. Tho lower dialect gradually modifies, ns 
tho distnneo from Nulato incronsos, and finally degonorntos into tho uncouth and in¬ 
articulate oxtromo lower dialect spoken at Anvik and Koserefsky. This point is the 
lowor limit of Ton'a speech, tho noxt village, Paimiut, belonging to tho Eskimo, whose 
Inugungo has nothing common with tho Ten'll. The upper dialect also undergoes altera¬ 
tions at Tanann and other points more remoto from tho Nulato centro ; but those aro 
slight, and almost exclusively limited to differences of pronunciation. Nevertheless, I 
shall considor this as tho oxtromo upper dialect within tho area considered. It is almost 
superfluous to romark that any ono of tho four dialects is perfoctly understood by those 
who speak any of tho remaining threo. 


I.—Phonetics. 

§ 1. On the Alphabet and Sounds. 

Tho alphabet which I shall use agrees, in its main linos, with that of Professor 
Max Midler, as given on p. 173 of 2Votes and Queries (3rd ed.). I hnvo thought it 
host, howover, to review hero nil the sounds of tho language, as they furnish interesting 
data for comparison with other connected idioms. 

Tho Ten’a has seven vowel sounds : a, e, e, i, o, U, u. 

a is normally sounded as in America ; thus : aba , sick ; ten'a , man ; a shade of 
difference is pcrccptiblo when it is followed by a consonant in tho same syllable, its 
sound being then shortened and coming near to tho French a short ; thus: eslun , I 
am ; ttar, sinew. 

0 is tho c muct of the French, or a German 6 very short; it has the sound of 
e in supper, cripple. When followed by a consonant in tho samo syllable its sound 
is nearly as iu debt. It has the former Bound in tena , us, and the latter ono in ten'a, 
man or child (as related to parents). 

e has the sound of a in date; thus: tcrela, thou shalt be. 

i 1ms the sound of ca iu neat; thus : si, I; tabit, net. 

o has always its opeu sound, as in philology; it never sounds as in note; thus : 
ron, wc ; yorron, you ; rolt, sled. 

u as 00 in fool; thus : uza, name; uyo, ashamed; kun, nlso ; tu, water. 

u us u in full , and even shorter; thus : kun , fire, husband ; tu, what ? 
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There are only four diphthongs, and in those the two sonuds are perceptible though 
blended together. They are :— 

ai as in aisle; thus: sakaih , boy, hoys. 

ei has no English equivalent, but is easily obtained ; heih, birch ; keriih , gunwale. 

oi as in boil; thus : 'oih, snow-shoes; et'oih, I go. 

ui as the French ouil in quenouillc; thus : kuih, rosoborry. 

There are fifteen consonant sounds, viz., ’, b, d, g, h, k, 1, t, in, n, r, h, t, y, 
and z. 

The first, represented by the apostrophe, ’, is a very slight aspirate ; it can ho 
imitated by making an almost imperceptible stop where it occurs; thus : tcn'a , man ; 
kef on , loaf; es'on, I oat. 

b ns in English bid; thus: aba , sick; ban, his mother. 

d as in dock. The d and the first sound of t , however, are, as in Gorman, less 
differentiated from oach other than in English or Fronch. 
g as in gate, get; thus : ega'an , I act. 

h represents the German ch soft, as in sch ; thus : 'oih, snow-shoes. 

1 ns in English ; thus : eslan, I am ; lo, hand ; lot, mouth, 

t as in Polish, or II in Welsh; it is tho palatal or lateral /, and is ono of the 

most frequont sounds in tho language; thus : tih, dog ; tet, skin, Ac. 
m as In English; thus : me, his ; min, swamp. 

n as in English ; thus : nen, thou ; ten, trail; cszun, I am good. Before a A it 
has a shade of nasality; nenkoka , tho surface of tho earth. 

r varies from tho sound of English r in car, to that of Gorman ch hard ns in 

Buch. The latter, somewhat softonod, ought to bo takon as the normal sound. Tho 

lower dialect has a much stronger pronunciation of this sound than tho upper ono, and 
tho difference is illustrated by tho white men’s transcriptions of tho two names Nulato 
and Kaltag. Tho sarao suffix tor, pronounced in tho upper language, in Nulator , 
has lost its final aspirate and bccomo Nulato, whilst in Kaltor, pronounced in tho lowor 
languago, it has preserved its guttural aspirate and changod it into a g, Kaltag. 

8 as in sin; thus : si, I; osu, agreeably to. 

t has four sounds : tho first ns in Fronch, but nearer to ad; as tetan, he ucts ; 
tho second accompanied by a slight aspiration, as in English : this occurs mostly after an 
s; lesto, I stay; tho difference botween those two is practically negligible. Tho third 
sound is accompanied by a distinct aspiration, as mc-to, his father; the fourth is tho 
oxplodent t which occurs but seldom ; keto, feather; me-ta, its horns. 

k has also sovoral degrees. Tho first is void of any aspiration, as tho e in French, 
car, or in Italian, come; thus : ncgckct , I fear ; hon, hero. The socond has tho aspira¬ 
tion which accompanies tho English k in kite ; thus : ncgckct, I am strotched ; hon , 
abdomen. Tho third lias a stronger aspiration, and we would naturally write it as kh ; 
thus : ka, foot. The fourth is tho oxplodont, which occurs in very few words ; thus : 
kSih, birch ; has, alder. Tho fifth is an undifferentiated sound, intermediate botween 
k and r (German ch hard) ; thus : nakatla, fox ; atokot, now. The first, fourth, and 
fifth sounds are of rare occurrence. 

y has its consonant sound ; go, louse, Iico ; go, sky. 
z as in seal; uza, name; yoza, small. 

In groups of consonants each preserves its peculiar value. The most common 
combinations are : ts, dz, ft, dl. 

In addition to the above sounds, the extreme dialects, both upper and lower, present 
tho sound tch, or that of English ch iu church. It occurs where the central dialects 
have a A or g. Thus : tchun for A un, also; Ichor for A or, big. 

Moreover, the oxtremo lower dialect replaces :— 

ti by the English th (as in think); edhathlhoji, for ulaftlton, he hears. 
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1 by dk or English th (as in t/iis); fdhalhthon , for ulaltlton , he hears ; dhesto, 
for les/o, I stay ; rano-yhii-kesedhet for rono-yini-hcsclcl , I suffer. 

z by zh or French j (ns s iu pleasure ); fji for uza, name. 

n by fl ns tc iicla for tc ncla, ho is. 

b by v ns vc-to, his father, for me-to. 

u by 6 as fje for vsa, name ; flcjin for nezun, ho is good. The two sounds f 
and r (rolling or liquid) seem to bo altogether foreign to tho languago, and ordinary 
natives cannot pronounce them. They say, ho'Hi for coffee; Aluscn for Russian; 
labbits for rabbits, Ac. Tho sounds sh,j, Ac., as in sharp, John, aro unpronounceable 
to uneducated natives of the central dialects ; they will pronounce snip, (son. See. 

§ 2. Laws of Euphony. 

Tho phenomena described under this heading aro apparently traceablo to no other 
cause than tho requirements of tho Tcn’u oar. 

Surds and Sonants. —Tho following sounds aro related to each other as surd to 
sonant; A to y; k to g; t to /; r to its softer sound r (no difference in the writing) ; 
s to z, and t lo d; consequently also ts to dz and ft to dl. Tho softer or unaspirated 
sounds of h and t also act as sonants to tho hard or aspirated ones. 

Initial and final consonants are generally surd ; when they aro juxtaposed to a 
vowol, either added to tho word or belonging to anothor which is uttered continuously 
with it (such as tho possessive pronoun), they are changed to tho corresponding sonants. 
This change is not always so groat as to require an alteration in tho spelling. The 
alteration is generally needed to ensure correctness of pronunciation, with t, s, /, and // ; 
it may bo conveniently omitted with h, k, r, and it. Thus wo say :— 
tet, skin, bolt; sc tel , my skin ; sc Ida, my licit. 
itabas, semi-circular knife ; sc itabaza , my knife. 
ranit, for the purpose of; ro(t ranide , a thing for a sled. 
tebets, it is broad ; itcbcdza, it is not broad. 

taras'ot, I shall go ; laras'ol 6 ? shall I go ? tarasol a ? may I go ? 
rolt , sled ; so rotta, my sled. 
ttt, head ; sc ttt, my head. 

Glides. —Tho sounds i and t aro used as glides. 

Tho i is used (1) between a vowol and tho h. This t is always written, in our 
actual orthography, and most, of our so-called diphthongs aro reducible to tho i glido ; 
(2) between 6 and t, ns in kftokt, one thing, pronouncod keitohf. This glido is very 
short, and omitted in the writing. 

Tho l is used (1) between * and l or t , ns in cslan, I am, pronouncod estlan; 
so'osft, wo (two) shall go. This glido is not written in tho first person lingular of 
verbs, as cslan, because its insertion would mislead to a false notion of tho root; it 
is written in all other cases ; (2) between two l\ when nothing else separates them, 
as taltla , ho has begun to be. This glido is always written. 

Assimilation. —A vowel is likened in pronunciation to the ono that follows it; thus 
before the word ot, wife, tho possessive pronoun sc becomes so, and wo say so-ol, my 
wife. This is called assimilation. Only tho short vowels a, S, 5, are thus assimilated 
to a following one, not, however, to 6 or ». The assimilation takos place also when 
the two vowels are separated by ’, k, or r. Thus:— 
nu usa, thy name, for ne uza. 
tso'on, we eat, for tsc'on. 
nukiidza, he is small, for nekSdza. 
rorotset , they tell a lie, for rarotsft. 

There are also instances of reversed assimilation by which the following vowel is 
likened to the preceding. This happens mostly iu the suffixes a and en. 
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Transfer and Transposition. —The exchnngo of places between two consecutive 
syllables constitutes what I call transfer; between two consecutive letters or sounds 
it is the transposition. 

file transfer happens when the liquid syllables le or nc occur before the syllable te; 
this is then transferred before the liquid syllable, and a long t is prefixed. Thus the 
verb Ultra , I kill, would liavo for its future, letaraltrat , but this becomes ifclaraltrat; 
nestaih , I go to lied ; future, ilcnarastat, instead of netarastat. 

In these forms, ite may be, at option, syncopated into t; ilaraltrat , inarastat; 
exactly as in Latin amarunt , amassem, for amaverunt, amavissem. 

The transposition occurs botween r and a following vowel if this is short. Thus : 
tarSgc'ik, I shall act, is pronounced taSrgc'ih, &e. To presorve tho words in a recog¬ 
nisable shape I have kept tho regular orthography of thoso words, it being easy to 
remember how thoy should bo pronounced. In tho proposition rtf, howovor, as this 
inconvonicnco did not occur, tho spoiling has beon changed to Sr whenever tho trans¬ 
position occurred. 

Syncope, Condensation, and Contraction.— 1 Tho syncopo has been described. It 
is altogether nt tho speakor’s option. By condensation and contraction I designate 
similar phonomonn; in tho condensation tho result of tho fusion of sounds is a con¬ 
sonant, in tho contraction it is a vowol. 

Condensation occurs in tho groupings tset nod tied, roduoing them respectively to s 
and z. Thus : tsetutitan , wo sent, becomes salt tan ; a tsedalcnik, wo touchod, bocomos 
a zalcni/t, &c. Condensation is not nltogclhor optional. Tho best nsago (1) reqniroa 
it to bo mndo boforo a long vowol ; (2) loaves it nt the speaker’s option before an i / 
(3) rejects it boforo a short vowol, especially if followed by anothor short syllablo. 

Contraction ocours mostly in verbs, aud should be studied directly on tho verb 
forms. It is novor optional, but absolutely required by grammar. Tho most froquont 
occurrences are 

anc.y contracted to i or Si, as rSlat (for ranclal), rcilan (for ranetan). 


cmr, „ 

M * 

„ tsilan (for tscnelan). 

one, „ 

H « 

„ rulan (for ronclan). 

une, „ 

» « 

„ ruyo (for runeyo). 

«». * 

„ i 

„ rSnla (for rainla). 

Oiy „ 

n “ 

„ runtan (for rointan). 

«*» » 


„ untya (for uintya). 

My „ • 

■» o 

„ tola (for tarala). 

Brit, „ 

» M 

„ nuyat (for nuruyat). 

rtf, rtftf, „ 

>» 0 

„ orIat (for raorlat or rorlat). 

mu, „ 


„ urla (for rurla). 


§ 3. Prosody and Accent. 

Ten’a vowels have a distinctly marked quantity, boing long or short, with tho 
©xccption of tho i, which is, practically, always long. A long vowel is given, iu the 
utterance, fully twice as much time ns a short one. 

There is, besides, a distinct accent, marked, as in English, by a peculiar stress on 
tho accented syllablo. 

Moreover, tho Teu’a nlso uso the drawl, which consists in protracting unusually 
the sound of a vowel, at the samo time raising the voice to a somewhat higher pitch. 
Tho drawl is emphatic and has tho force of expression of a superlative. Thus : nit lot, 
it is far, with a drawl on the o, means, it is very far. A drawled a is transformed 
into e; thus: nedan, no, when drawled becomes neden; ten'a rulan , there are people, 
becomes ten'a rulSn, there are many people. The drawl never falls on an unaccented 
syllablo, and may be considered as an exaggerated accent. 
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Children are wont to make much use of the drawl, but this, in grown-up peoplo 
is ridiculed as childish by all careful speakers. 

All the roots are accented, and as these form the last syllable in verbs, it follows 
that all Ten’n verbs have an accent on the last syllable. The only exception to this rule 
being in the case of a dissyllabic root accented on its first syllable, as in tso-estiaka, I am 
bad ; hero the root is tin A a, and its accent is on the penult. Dissyllabic and polysyllabic 
roots have generally but one accent, and its place must be learnt for ouch individual 
case. 

Besides tho root-accent, Ton’a words of somo length (and thoso are common 
enough) have one or more extra accents on tlioir long syllables. Thus radiidletlci they 
stay, has tho root-accent on llf, the secondary one on da. Note : The hyphen is used 
in this paper ns an orthographic sign, to join parts of words which nro accidentally, but 
not essentially, connected, such as prefixes ami their verbs, «fec. 

II.—Grammatical Generalities. 

Numbers and genders, or gondor-like distinctions, oxist in Ton’a, but their mani¬ 
festations and effects on words aro altogether different from what they are in our 
languages. As tho verb is tho main element of tho Ton’a speech, it is in tho verb 
that most indications relative to thoso accidents may bo found. 

Numbers .—Tho Ton’a has throe numbers : singular, plural, and multiplo, referring 
to one, several, or many. Tho dual is found exclusively in one vorb, ct'oih, I go, anil 
its derivatives. In ranes'alh, I sponk, tho commou plural has often tho forco of a dual, 
and tho multiplo is used for tho common plural. But thoso aro isolated cases. 

Genders .—Although based on different considerations tho Ton’a gondora aro gram¬ 
matically of tho samo nature as ours. They nro two : abstract and concroto. Tho 
abstract gender comprises all abstract terms and thoso expressing time or space, such as 
good, evil, life, death, day, night, year, house, eddy, &c. A fow terms belong to tho 
abstract gondor, which wo Would have expected to find among tho concroto ones, hut tho 
reason of tho fact is always easily found. Thus : tho mouth, Id, lot , is abstract, boc&uso 
it is a cavity ; so also is tho nlnlomon, /tons and again tho oyo, nekol, wlion considered 
as a cavity ; hut whon considered as the organ filling this cavity, tho eye, nora, is of tho 
concrete gender. 

Tho concroto gender, designating nil objects not comprised in tho abstract, is 
subdivided into two sub-gomlcrs : tho personal, comprising all tho personal or rational 
beings, and tho impersonal, including all tho irrational ones. Tho devils are also 
rolegated to tho imporsonal sub-gondor categories. Two verbs, having innumerable 
derivatives, deuoto by their very form peculiar features of tlioir object. Thoso features, 
evidently salient to tho Tcn'a mind, distinguish those objects in twelve kinds or groups 
which have boon called categories. They arc : (i) plurals ; (ii) iunumerablos or multi¬ 
tudinous ; (iii) deteriorated ; (iv) living ; (v) common ; (vi) hard ; (vii) sheathed ; 
(viii), dished; (ix) powdered ; (x) folding; (xi) eatables ; (xii) burning. 

Qualities. —Some qualities of tho object also influence the verb, especially lengt h 
shape, &c. 

Parts of Speech. —In an agglutinative language the parts of speech ore not. tho 
words, as such, but the roots. Tcn’a roots may bo divided into two classes 

I. Thoso that are used in their unagglutinatcd forms, and constitute words by 
themselves; these are : root-nouns, root-adjectives, article, pronouns, and particles. 
The root-nouns nro so called to distinguish them from suffix-nouns, or nouns formed 
by the regular process of suffixntion. Root-adjectivcs are very few, the adjectives 
being commonly verbs. Particles comprise our adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and intcrjcctious. 
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II. Those that are used only in the agglutinated coiulitiou, i.e., combined with 
others: they are—emphasise™, verb-roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

To follow a convenient order we shall study them ns follows in a subsequent 
paper:—(1) cmplmsisers; (2) root-nouns; (3) root-Adjectives; (4) orticlo ; (5) pro¬ 
nouns ; (6) verb-roots and verbs, including the adjectives ; (7) prefixes; (8) suffixes 
and suffix-nouns, including numerals; (9) particles. J. JETTE. 


England : Arohteolog-y. St. George Gray. 

An Arrowhead of Rare Typo from Banwell Camp, Somerset. 

liy II. St. George Gray. 0/ 

Jn Man, 1906, 96, n very thin flint arrowhead from Cannington Park Camp, near 
Bridgwater, was figured and described. Attention was drawn, not only to its remark¬ 
able thinness and slight weight, but also to its unusual outline, the upper porliou of 
tho blade being incurved, giving an ogoo outline to the cutting edges of the implement. 

Sinco recording tho Cannington arrowhead another example of this typo, also 
found in Somerset, has become known to mo. Tho accompanying illustration 
represents, full sizo, a flint arrowhead pickod up on tho surface of Bauwell Camp, 
by Miss Hilda Pritchard, daughter of Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., of Bristol. Other 
arrowheads of flint found by Mr. Pritchard at tho same camp were recently pre¬ 
sented by him to Taunton Castle Museum, but tho little implement 
hero figured is still in his private collection. Tho following 
are its dimensions :—Length, 22 • 5 mm. (a littlo over $ inch) ; 
width, 15-5 mm. (g inch); maximum thickness, 2-8 mm.; 
weight, 16| grains. It is finely chipped on both faces and in 
gonoral outline rosombles tho Cannington arrowhead, oxoopt that 
tho incurving of the edgos between tho placo of greatost width 
and tho point is hardly so pronounced. 

No nrrowhoad of this typo is illustrated in Mr. J. It. Mortimer’s groat work on 
the burial mounds of East Yorkshire, but in Jowitt’s Grave Mounds , p. 119, Fig. 159, 
a similar arrowhead (length, Ig inch) is figured—an arrowhead moro closely resembling 
tho Cannington specimen ; it was found at Ringlmm-Low, Derbyshire. 

Banwell Camp is a largo oval earthwork about 500 yards long by 270 yards 
wide, covering some 20 acres and situated at tho oast end of Banwell Hill. In 
noarly ovory heap of oarth thrown up from rabbit-holos one finds a flint flako or two 
and sometimes thick, coarse, British pottery. Tho nearest point at which flints aro 
found in situ is near Maiden Bradley. Tho ancient trackway which ran along the 
top of the Mondip Hills from Uphill to Old Sarum passes about 300 yards to tho 
south of Banwell Camp and through Maiden Bradley. II. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 



REVIEWS. 

Malay. Skeat: Blag-den. 

Pagan Paces of the Malay Peninsula. By Walter William Skeat, M.A., QQ 
and Charles Otto Blagdcn, M.A. London : Macmillan, 1906. Two volumes. UQ 
Pp. xl + 724 ; x + 855. 23 x 15 cm. Price 42s. 

Tho scope of this work which, excluding a comparative vocabulary of about 
150 pages, runs to about 1,200 pages, is defined in the preface, where it is stated to 
be “ essentially a compilation from many sources," though differing from most books of 
that kind, “ first, in being based to a very largo extent on materials hitherto unpublished, 
“ a»d accessible only through private channels of information, and secondly in having 
“ be en constructed with special knowledge of the subject and in a critical spirit,” 
but it soon becomes evident that the authors in describing their work as essentially a 
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compilation do themselves loss than justice since these volumes contain a large amount 
of Hrst-haiul observation. 

. Mr. Skeat and Mr. Blagden have so divided the work between them that the 
greater part of the book, including its introduction, has been written by the former, the 
latter’s tusk having boon confined to that portion of the second volume bearing on 
linguistics; each author has, however, “as far ns possible, revised and chocked tho 
“ work of tho other, but tho ultimate responsibility of each is to bo apportioned to his 
“ own share of tho l>ook.” When it is added that the parts of tho book “dealing 
“ with . . . racial and cultural characteristics, which had originally been arranged 
“ under the headings of tho various subjocts dealt with, were entirely re-written upon 
“ a phylogcuetic system, so as to throw into relief tho differences which separato ouo 
“ race from another" it becomes obvious that neither author 1ms spared himself, and 
tho reader ceases to bo surprised at tho degree of success attained by tho authors in 
combining into an ordered narrative tho peculiarly hctcrogoneous materials with which 
they lmd to deal. 

A bibliography stands at the beginning of tho first volume and the critical naturo 
of tho work is at onco shown by tho authors’ attempts to approcinto tho valuo of 
the material published by Vauglmn-Stovcns. In spito of tho truo Gilbortian ring of 
some of Vauglian-Stevons’ tales, Mosers. Skeat and Rlagden aro of tho opinion that 
thoro is “ loft over a foundation of valuablo facts," and to this point of view refer¬ 
ence will again bo mado when the decorativo art of tho jungle folk is considered. 

Tho introduction, in which the onvironmont of tho jungle tribos is discussed, is a 
charming pioooof work, and though tho whole carries with it tho very scout and sounds 
of tho Malaysian forest, Mr. Skoat is perhaps at his host in describing its human 
inhabitants : “ . . . in wlmtovcr order they may Imvo arrived, wo cun now rccogniso 
“ with sufficient clearness tho Somang, Sakai, and Jaknn as throe distinct and 
“ separato races : tho Negritos or Somang, with their woolly hair uttd round bright 
“ oyos, tho darkest, the best dovolopcd, and at tho samo time tho most markedly 
“ nomadic of all tho races in the Peninsula ; tho Sakai, who are tho lightost, with 
“ their often interesting features, reminiscent maybo of their old Dravidian ancestry, 
“ though modifiod by tho effect of their somowlmt narrow-lidded, half-closed eyes, hair 
« of a distinctly wavy character, and thoir gonorully somewhat omaciatcd appearance; 
“ and tho Jakun or aboriginal Malayans, with thoir smooth bluo-black hair, a rnco 
« bard to distinguish bocuuso of its admixturo with tho other two main stocks, but 
“ who must nevertheless bo accepted as a type, if tho physical evidence of skull and 
“ skull-features, skin-colour and hair-character aro not to bo utterly denied. In each 
“ caso the fate of thoir scanty bands must have Imon very similar—a never-ending 
“ struggle for existence first against tho forces of nature, against hunger, disoaso, 
“ and a hundred forms of death, and later against tho persecutions of man, thus 
“ faithfully mirroring tho battle of tho gigantic vegetation and dangerous boasts 
“ among which they lived. The shadow, tho hall-mark of tho primeval forest—at 
“ once their protector, their sustainer and their grave—is burned into them, and 
“ shows itself in tho restless motion and hunted expression of thoir eyes, and oven in 
“ their very gait, for the great height to which they raise the foot in walking (a 
“ habit acquired in circumventing the continual obstacles that meet them in the 
“ undergrowth), and the careful deliberation with which they plant it on the ground 
“ remain oven when they come out into open country, ami expose them to much 
“ ridicule and cheap witticisms on tho part of the Malays. It was the forest that 
“ supplied them with food, shelter, clothing, ornaments, implements of every doscrip- 
“ tion, with drugs and simples when they were sick, with materials and subjects 
“ for their dances, feasts, songs, instruments of music. Their strongest asseveration 
was to say, ‘May a tree fall on me,’—an expression that fully brings out tbo 
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“ extent to which this particular terror dominated their lives. It was tho forest that 
“ received their dead into its kindly liosoin ; indeed, to ho laid to rest in tho cool 
“ outstretched arms of the great forest trees was the highest honour that could ho 
“ paid to their departed chiefs, whoso spirits they so pathetically prayed to ‘pay 
“ ‘ hoed only to their dead ancestors, for their living friends would find food.' Their 
“ simple idea of the delights of a future state was after- all hut a glorified 4 Avilion,’ 
“ an ‘Island of Fruits,’ from which all that was noxious and distressing to man 
“ (and therefore to man’s soul) had boon eliminated, and the very ontrauco to which 
“ lay over tho natural bridge formed by the trunk of a fallen tree.” 

In tho first 
section of tho 
work, that on 
racial characters, 
the Semang are 
unhesitatingly 
classed as 
nogrito, though 
moat ion is mado 
of Miklueho- 
Maclay’s viow 
that both So- 
mang and Sakai 
aro 11 pur sang 
Molnnoflians.” 

Tho Sakai aro 
recognised us 
representing a 
race not found 
olsowhoro in 
tho poniusula, 
though Mr. 

Skeat suspends 
judgment ns to 
whether they 
should bo re¬ 
garded ns Dra- 
vidiao, and so al¬ 
lied to the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, 
or as related to 
certain tribes of 
the interior of 
Camboga, with 
whose language 
the Sakai dia¬ 
lects have an ad¬ 
mitted affinity. 

Tho Jakun are 

considered to he a composite group of principally aboriginal Malayan trilies, many of 
whom have intermarried freely with Semang and Sukai, the crossing between these 
various elements making it impossible at present to adopt any proper classification 
beyond specifying Land and Sea Jakun as both consisting predominantly of an aboriginal 
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heathen Malay stock. Speaking broadly, the Sakai and Jakun are both rather toller 
than the Somang; and while the latter and the Jakun are typically brachycophalic, 
the Sakai are dolichocephalic. The hair of the Sakai is wavy, that of the Somang 
curly, while the lmir of the Jakun is straight ami smooth, but the extent to which 
intermarriage has modified hair and other physical characters will become obvious on 
examining the scries of photographs illustrating local groups given at the end of the 
second volume, one of which is reproduced in Fig. 1. A number of valuable data 
bearing upon physical matters aro given in an appendix to the first volume, some 
■of the tables being contributed by Dr. W. L. II. Duckworth. 

A short precis of the distinguishing cultural peculiarities of the junglo folk most 
usefully follows tho description of their physical peculiarities. The Somang are the 
most nomadic, tho wilder tribes “ nover staying, it is alleged, more than three days in 
■one place”; their habitations consist of natural shelters under overhanging rocks or 
the simplest form of leaf shelter*. Their national weapon is tho liow, with poisoned 
arrows, though tho blowpipe has boon to some extent adopted; they nro monogamous 
and foci no such fear of tho ghosts of their dead as do the Sakai and Jakun. The 
Sakai, though largely nomadic, arc loss wild than tho Somang, and unlike tho latter, 
tatoo tho faco, while body painting has boon dovolopod into a regular system. Their 
weapon is tho blowpipe with poisoned darts, and so great is their fear of the (load 
that they will frequently burn down or dosort an enonmpmont in which a death has 
■occurred. Tho Jakun aro only partially nomadic, and usually cultivate rice, sugar, or 
other plants, especially durian trees; they make and use dug-out canoes and the 
blowpipe. They havo cliiofs who in somo cases have regalia of office, their marriage 
rites aro poculiar, c.g ., tho Mantra and Bosisi hold a species of marriago-carnival 
at harvest timo and they havo many magic coremonios and invocations. 

The habitations of theso junglo tribes vary from caves and wind screens of palm 
loaves to huts noarly couformablo to tho common Malayan hut type built on tho ground, 
■or oven upon pilos, but it is notable that, oxcopt in one particular enso tho reason for 
which—protection from wild elephants—is known, tho caves which havo been inhabited 
Are thoso rock shelters formed by overhanging cliffs and not hollows running deeply into 
solid rock. Tho Bosisi huts, which most olosoly rosomblo Malay houses, aro much 
smaller than tho lattor ; indeed, they aro little moro than “ boxes,” but in spite of this 
tho baled or public hull is found among thoso Jakun communities. At Ayor I tain, on 
tho Selangor coast, Mr. Skent saw a balai built at right angles to tho house of the 
tribal chief; tho building was erected by tho labour of all tho males of the com¬ 
munity and was largo enough to hold all its builders and their families, amounting 
perhaps to some sixty or seventy pcoplo. Such balai nro described in Bosisi songs. 
It is pointed out that this is probably not an oxamplo of tho Jakun borrowing 
from tho Malays, “ but rather an oxamplo of a custom sprung from their common 
“ origin." 

Comparatively little space is given to tho stone adze heads found throughout the 
Peninsula, since Mr. Skent shows that in spite of Vaughan-Stevens’ assertions to the 
contrary, there is no reason to believe that the jungle tribes arc responsible for, or 
consistently used, these implements, although at the present day chips or Hakes nro 
sometimes used as knives and the Jakun employ awls made of hone. 

As might have been expected, many stages of agriculture are found among these 
jungle people ; some Jakun grow a comparatively largo (amount of rice, but it appears 
that none have progressed ns far as somo of the Mohammedan tribes who make use of 
irrigation. The wildest of the Somang tribes do not eat rice or grain, except when 
they obtain a small supply through barter, and there are, in fact, thorough nomads 
living upon roots and wilds fruits eked out by the products of their skill in hunting 
and fishing. Other Scmang cultivate a species of millet; then comes hill-rice, and 
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crops of this arc grown by communities who are still semi-noma<lic, ami migrate as- 
soon ns their scanty crop is harvested. Among the Sakai the rice-soul is protected 1 
by elaborate ceremonies both at planting and reaping. 

In the hundred pages which lie devotes to the decorative art of the jungle people 
Mr. Skcat makes a determined effort to construct from Vaughao-Steveils' writings a 
coherent account of Semang and Sakai art, but in the writer's opinion this is a task, 
which .can only Ikj attempted profitably ufter the wholo matter has been freshly 
investigated in the field, and in spite of generous and skilful editing and pruning it is. 
difficult not to believe that Mr. Skeat 1ms allowed his desire to do justice to a fellow- 
workor very largely to usurp the placo of his critical faculty. Further, it is surely 
rcgrottable that Mr. Skont's own observations, which aro unfortunately not numerous 
but which aro of great value, are so tucked away in the voluminous account given of 
Vaughan-Stevens' ideas that it is difficult to determine whore Mr. Skeat is speaking at 
first hand. As a matter of fact, the descriptions of patterns upon pages 416-419 do- 
apply to the Semang dart quivoro and combs collected by Mr. Skeat and figured upon 
fur loo small a scale and with no adequate reference upon a plate facing pages 414 
and 415. 

Among both Semang and Sakai, the head of each community is called Pelima 
(Malay pouglima) or Penghuln, and among neither folk is there any paramount chief 
corresponding in authority to a Malay raja, for the chiefs of each community are all 
of equal standing, and do not moot officially, oxcopt to composo difficulties, which* 
however, rarely ariso between mombors of different communities. Among the Semang 
the chiefs aro always “ medicine men " (b'lian) of somo standing, and as such, but 
not in their chiofly capacity, they abstain from certain articles of food, which luy 
members of the community may cat, such as goat, buffalo flesh, and often fowl. Tho- 
bodies of tho oldest and wisest b'lian aro disposed of in a special way, being deposited 
in a rude shelter built high up among tho bronchos of a tree, so that their souls may 
enter into tho special paradise rosorvod for them, by flying over tho domon that senroe. 
back thoir lny follow tribosmon. 

Tho regalia of tho cluof (batin) of somo Jokun communities has already booir 
montionod, but, bosidos boing oxccutivo chief, tho batin also acts as priest at marriages,, 
as magician, and as judge in the rare ovont of crime occurring in tho community over 
which ho presidos. The batin has under him Bub-chiofs, who aro in some senses, 
executive officers, and who assist respectively in carrying out his commands and in 
looking after tho balai. 

Tho difficulty of obtaining reliable information from the jungle folk concerning 
tho existence nnd behaviour of spiritual agencies higher than ghost and domons was 
very great, ami it was only after many conversations with both eastern and western 
Semang, who for long pretended ignorance of a supreme being, that one of them in, 
an unusually confiding moment said to Mr. Skeat, “Now we will really tell you all we 
know," and proceeded to speak of Ta-Ponu, tho makor of tho world and tho husband 
of the moon, who lives in tho eastern heavens. This doity, though lazy, was powerful 
and benevolent, and,i “ like a Malay raja, thero was nobody above him.” High gods 
of a similar otiose disposition also occur among Sakai and Jnkun, whose religious 
beliefs differ from those of tho Semang in the far greater importance attached to tho 
actions of the demons and tho ghosts of the dead, since, while the Semang show scarcely 
any fear or regard for the actions of spirits or ghosts, both Sakai and Jakun may* 
when a death occurs, desert their encampments and sometimes thoir standing crops,, 
owing to their terror of the ghost of the deceased. But, while the Sakai usually 
promptly flee the spot where death has occurred, the Jakun are more deliberate and 
first endeavour to make the soul of their dead comfortable, certain Bcsisi building 
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a shelter by tho grave for the souls (there may lie as many as seven) of the deceased 
to inhabit. 

Both Seraang and Sakai believe in metempsychosis, the souls of Somang b'lian 
(medicine man) passing after death into such animals ns the elephant, tiger, or 
rhinoceros.. Of the appearance and attributes of tho souls of the dead jungle folk 
very little is known, but tho Sakai say that the souls go to Neraka, where they 
como before “Granny Long-Breasts,” who, with their god Tuhan or Peng, inhabits 
the upper heavens and compels tho souls to walk along tho horizontal edgo of a 
monstrous chopper hanging above a huge vat of boiling water. A block of wood juts 
from the side of tho vessel so as to leave a gap between it and tho end of tho blade 
across which the souls must jump: the good souls reach tho block of timber, but the 
bad fall into the vat from which Granny Long-Breasts picks them us soon ns they 
are washed clean, though, if requiring further purification, she nmy cast them in a second 
or third time, and so on up to seven times, when, if they nrc still impure, they return 
to earth to wander ns demons. Such a “lost soul" demon is tho Hautn Degup, which 
wanders in intolerable misery, from which it can only find relief upon tho grnvo in 
which refits tho l>ody it once inhabited. 

Reference has already beon made to the transmigration of souls, and only one 
•other phase of tho relation of man and his soul to animals can bo troutod. Tho 
more accomplished of tho Somang wizards or mcdicino men boliovo that they can at 
will turn themselves into tigors, and Mr. Skoat givos a most interesting account of 
his meeting with ono Pandak, well known as a dangorous wero-tigor. Tho oxtremo 
simplicity of tho method which produces tho chango is striking, all that is necessary 
is for tho h'lian to canso tho smoko arising from burning benzoin to pass over his 
body while ho imitates tho motions of a tigor, and says, “I urn going to walk." 
When hia craving for flesh is appeased 1m has only to roturn to tho spot on which 
ho assumed tigor slmpo, and say, “I am going homo.” 

In tho last section of tho book, which doals with language, Mr. Blagden logins 
by considering tho present status and future prospects of tho diuloctH of tho wild tribes. 
All known dialocts contain a proportion of Malay loan words, vory many of tho 
aborigines are bi-lingual, and tho nnmbor of thoso is rapidly increasing, whilo iu largo 
areas in tho south of tho PoniiiBula tho only languago spoken is Malay, more or loss 
modified by tho national idiosyncrnsicfi of tho spoakcr. So fast, indeed, is tho process 
of decay advancing that Mr. Blagden considers it to justify tho presumption that in a 
few generations thoro will be little or nothing left of these dialects “except in two or 
“ three remoto tracts where at presont bi-lingualism has hardly begun to appear." But 
although tho introduction of Malay words is now proceeding much faster than has over 
•occurred before, there is abundant ovidenco that tho procoss is of long standing, since 
many Malay loan words arc pronounced noithor ns they nro spoken in tho standard 
speech of tho educated folk of tho Peninsula nor in its many dialects, but as from 
comparison with tho speech of other parts of Malaysia they must have boon pro¬ 
nounced when Malay was transcribed into Arabic characters. A single oxnmplo of 
this interesting survival must suffico ; tho final k of written Malay, which still survives 
in the commonly spoken dialect of Sarawak, but which in tho spoken Malay of the 
Peninsula has dwindled to a glottal check, is pronounced distinctly in many aboriginal 
dialects. There are also words which, though showing “Malayan,” Malnyo- 
Polyncsian affinities, have certaiuly not come into the aboriginal vocabularies through 
Malay, and a number of this clnss of words suggest to Mr. Blagden that they are a 
group of “Malayan” dialects early differentiated in the Peninsula itself. In both 
Somang and Sakai there are important Mon-Annnm (Mon-Khmer) elements which are 
discussed at length, and it is suggested that there may he a dual origiu for these, 
for although the Sakai and Semang languages may be essentially members of one 
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family it is at least as likely that the languages of both peoples have been influenced 
by contact with folk speaking Mon-Annameso dialect*, and, of course, these views need 
uot exclude each other. 

There is a most interesting chapter on taboo, language, and other special forma of 
epoech, and the book ends with the comparative vocabulary already mentioned. 

In spito of the care taken in the preparation of these volumes there is one rather 
serious defect, and no reader can escape being worried by it before he has road twenty 
pages : ill the whole of tlio first volume there is no map of the Peninsula, while that 
at the end of the second volume, including as it does the greater part of Indo-China, 
is on too small a scalo to be at all adequate. C. G. S. 


Slam - Thompson. 

Lotus Land, By P. A. Thompson, M.A., A.M.I.O.E., late of the Royal QQ 
Survey Department, Siam. London : Werner Laurie, 1906. Pp. xii + 312. DS 
23 x 15 cm. Price 16.«. 

Mr. Thompson has produced a rcadablo book which forms a useful addition to 
Mr. Campbell'* more comprehensive Siam in the Twentieth Century. Its most 
interesting part, at all event* to ethnologists, is the introduction, which gives shape, 
porhaps too doflnito a shape, to tho conjectures of M. Aymonicr and others regarding 
tho origin of tho races inhabiting this cornor of Asia, while tho author adds a thoory 
of his own as to tho nature of tho people who produced tho wonderful collection of 
buildings at Angkor. Somo centuries before tho Christian ora tho country now called 
Cambodia is hold to have boon occupied by racoa mainly of “ Caucaalo ” origin, who 
woro civilised by contact with settlors from Southern India. It is suggested that 
thoso were fused later on with a Mongolian race from tho north, to which tho author 
gives tho name of “Proto-Malays.” Tho result was tho Khmer or Cambodian 
empire, which flourished from tho seventh to tho thirteenth century (p. 16). 
M. Aymonicr infers from inscriptions that tho Khmer kings moved their capital about 
tho beginning of this poriod to tho north of tho groat lakes which lio across tho 
present frontier of Siam and Cambodia, and Mr. Thompson argues with somo show 
of roason that this migration may havo boon duo to an invasion by an advance 
guard of tho Tai-Shan race, from which tho rulors woro thenceforth drawn. Tlio 
onorgy of tho conquerors, making use of tho rosourcos of a long-civiliscd community 
and aided by artificers from Northern India, may well havo produced buildings of 
which a gloomy vastnoss and grandour appears to bo tho chief charoctoristic. A 
parallel naturally suggosts itself in tho Gothic architecture of Europo. 

Tho uho of tho word “Caucasic" is somewhat misleading to tho general reader 
who might infer thnt Kuis, Karons, Khas, and Kachins (“ KaUhycns ”), who arc all 
described as Caucasic, are racially connected with tho whito peoples of Europe. It 
is, however, better than “ Aryan,” which is properly a linguistic term and only 
causos confusion by its application to races. There is no objection to the word so 
long as it is understood to moan a typo with oval face, straight eyes, low clicck- 
bonos, high-ridged noso, <fcc., wherever it may bo found and whatever its colour. 

“ Ethnologists tell us that the cradlo land of the human rneo was a tropical 
“ continent, of which Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula formed 
“ P arts ” (P- 6). This statement seems to imply a general agreement among 
ethnologists which by no means exists, oven ns regards tho supposition that man had 
a cradle-land. Thus Dr. Dcniker says:—“Tho whole of this ancient controversy 
“ between monogenists and polygenista seems to be completely sterile and futile 
“ . . . Perhaps in the more or less- near future, when we shall have a better 
“ knowledge of present and extinct races . . . wo shall be able to discuss tho 
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“ question of origin. At tho present time we nrc eonfinod to.hypothesis without a 
“ single positivo fact for the solution of tho problem ” (Races of Man, p. 7). Tlie 
statement is based on arguments put forward by Mr. A. II. Keane in his two 
othnological treatises. Mr. Keane’s reasoning is not always easy to follow, hut tho 
arguments appear to bo as stated below 

(i) Tho conditions most favourable for tho development of primitive man would 
presumably be most favourable also for the development of the existing spocios moat 
nearly allied to man. And, ns such species would naturally bo less migratory 
than primitive man, we may expect to find them still in tho region in which ho wub 
developed. As a matter of fact, we find them on the islands which form the remains 
of tho submerged continent and nowhere else. This raises a presumption that tho 
submerged continent is the region in which man was developed. 

(ii) Similarly, wo may suppose that the species still more nearly allied io man, 
which presumably existed, but of which no trace has yet. lieen found, occupied tho 
region of his development. And it may ho inferred from their complete disuppenranco 
that they occupied a largo area of land which has also disappeared. But wo know of 
no such large area oxcopt tho submerged continent. 

(iii) Lastly, human remains have boon found in a plioccno bed in Java, hut nowhore 
else in strata of so early a period. This strengthens tho supposition that, nt one stage 
of his dovelopmont, man oxisted in the submerged continent of which .Java formed u 
part, hut nowhero olse. 

Mr. Keane’s authority is also quoted for tho statement on p. 21 that phonotic 
docay rosnltcd in tones being omployed to detioto differences of meaning, This theory 
is rejected by Mr. Henry Sweet, who says {/litlor/ of Languagty 1900, p. 94) “Tho 
“ real explanation of tho appnront use of word-tones for purpose* of differentiation is 
“ tho oxuot opposite. It was tho development of tone-distinctions that led to tho 
“ carelessness of articulation and tho multiplication of what without the tones would ho 
“ homonyms.” What Mr. Keane says is, in effect, that different polysyllabic words have 
been reduced to monosyllables identical oxcopt for tho difference in tono. llo adds that 
thoro are fivo tonos, and that “each term" (i.fl, monosyliable) “thus acquires five 
distinct meanings." Tho word “acquires" seems to he used loosely. Tho meanings 
were, of course, always distinct. Nor is it likely that the monosyllables wore over qnito 
identical in sound. It is not difficult to understand how tho omphasis on tho accontod 
syllable of u word may have survived in tho form of u tono wlion the remaining syllables 
were lost. As a matter of fact, tho only tono in frequent use in tho simpler and pro¬ 
bably more primitive Burmese tonic system is hardly distinguishable from onr nceont 
or emphasis. Wo may comparo also tho French peehcr (pcccaro) and ptaher (piscari). 
What is expressed in Fronch by a slight difference in tho pronunciation of tho vowel 
would bo expressed in Chinese by a difference in tone or pitch. 

Tho form Siam is dorived on p. 22 from tho Portuguese Siao, which is suid to 
ho tho same word as Shun. This seems unnecessary. Tho peoplo of Mcrgui, which 
was tho principal port of Siam in tho seventeenth century, pronounce the nnmo of 
tho race (Shan or Siamese) “ Slrffim," and this is no doubt the older form, the transition 
to “ Shan ” being a natural one in Burmese. 

A curious mistake is made in the footnote on p. 26. Margcn is undoubtedly the 
same as Mirgim, but Mirgim is not Rnthnri but Mcrgui, which appears in old writers 
us Mcrgiin, Mergon, &c., perhaps through misreading the word in manuscript. 
Mr. Thompson lias evidently not seen Dr. Anderson’s English In/errourse with Siam, 
a model work of its kind, at once fascinating and scholarly, which tells of the murder 
of sixty English merchants at Mcrgui in I6S7. Tenasserim, of which Mcrgui was 
the seaport, is now only a village, hut was for long the gateway of the most direct 
route to the Far East, commodities being brought, by sea from India and the Persian 
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Gulf to meet those carried overland from Siam proper and China. It was described 
in the voyages of Tristan d'Acunha, early in the sixteenth century, as the first mart 
for spices in India, and Duarte Barbosa says its ships were to be seen at Capo 
Guardafui. 

The main part of the book begins with a lively and well-balanced picture of 
Bangkok and its neighbourhood. Justice is done to the wonderful coloured roofs of 
the religious buildings, mnde possible by the use of glazed tiles, which arc hardly 
known in the neighbouring country of Burma. On land matters Mr. Thompson writes 
with special knowledge. He describes an excellent system, and if, as seems likely, 
the deltaic forosts are aliont to bo brought under cultivation as in Lower Burma, 
thore ought to bo a groat future for tho Siamese revenue. He does not say how 
far pioneers are encouraged by exemption from taxation. When once tho cost of 
clearing has beon worked off, land revenue is not a tax but a rout, and is hardly 
felt by the farmer, who, if ho did not pay tho amount to Government, would aoonor 
or later pay it to a landlord. Tho rato appears to bo extremely low, but will no doubt 
be raised ns tho population increases and moans of communication improvo ; unless, 
indoed, this is proventod by the rich officials who aro described on p. 182 as taking 
up and sublotting largo blocks of land. Tho tax would, of courso, fall ontiroly on 
them, and not on their tenants. Tho elephant hunt described in Chapter X is curious, 
and probably unique, for half-tamo olophnnts can hardly oxist in such munlmrs in 
any other country. 

Perhaps tho next writor on Siam will mako somo attempt to compnro its mnnnors 
and customs with those of neighbouring pooplos. Tho most central of the countrios 
of Further India, and pormoatod by Indian influence to an oven greater oxtont than 
thoso which lio to the west of it, Siam hns probably few customs which aro peculiar 
to its people, and it would bo interesting to know with which of tho surrounding racos, 
if any, they aro held in common. Such information would bo of great sorvico in 
determining tho origin and affinities of tho rucos of south-eastern Asia. It. G. B. 


Folklore. Eokensteln. 

Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. By Lina Eckenstein. London : 1 fl 

Duckworth & Co., 1906. 4U 

Miss Eckenstein has put togethor a vory interesting popular account of a largo 
number of nursery rhymes in a form which deserves to attract many to whom the 
subject is novel. It is boyond doubt that many childish rhymes, especially thoso 
employed in childish gamos, us well as tho games thomsolvos, are of high antiquity, 
doBcoudiug from customs and institutions of a more .serious character. A judicious 
Rolection of such rhymes is hero mndo, and at attempt is made to trace their relations 
with one another and their origin without tho minute comparisons which are necessary 
in a more strictly original investigation, but which would bo tedious in a work intended 
for a different class of readers. The aulhoross has, of course, mado use of Mrs. Goramc’s 
important work on Traditional Games , and she has used it wisely and well. Moreover, 
the list of authors consulted and tho numerous citations throughout tho volumo show 
that her inquiries havo by no means beon confined to one authority, but have been 
widely extended. She is perhaps a little too much inclined to assume relations which, 
if they exist, need much stronger proof. There is no evidence, for example, that the 
rhyme of “ Robin and Richard were two protty men ” had any reference to tho hunting 
of the wren ; and to trace tho name of Sally Waters to Aquaj Solis is a speculation 
somewhat far-fetched. Dr. Sacheverell was anything but “ a nonconformist minister.” 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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spiral usually occurs alone, but is sometimes associated with the “crescent” (Fig. xvi> 
and the undulating line, as in Fig. xvu. If this pattern over represented any natural 
object it has certainly become highly conventional. Fig. xm is intorosting, since it 
is oxocuted upon pottery of greatly superior texturo. The “ draught-board ” pattern 
of Fig. vin is ill-painted, the pigment being easily scraped off owing to its coarse¬ 
ness. Whilst the spiral pattern occurs on nino out of ten pieces, the design shown 
in Fig. xiv is unique. 

A peculiar interest attaches to Figs, n and in, these being almost the only 
cxamplos found of any attempt to depict animals. Crude ns the drawing is, the artist 
has hit off the alert air of tho wily guanneo in such manner as would indicate an 
intimate acquaintance with tho creature’s appearance and habits. 

Finally, wo find along tho Taltal coast a class of pottery far superior to tho 
varieties already described. It is very rare, and unfortunately, I have only mot with 
small, isolated fragments of it. Usually of slight thickness and of beautifully polished 
surface, it is painted in three colours on a doop rod or pnlo buff body mado of pure 
clay without visible ndmixturo of sand. 

Fig. i roprosonts a human hand, painted on buff-coloured pottery, which probably 
formed part of a comploto figuro. Long and ofton repeated search in tho rain-gully 
whoro I chanced upon this tantalising fragmont, failed to reveal any more of it. With 
Fig. xv, I was rather more fortunate, obtaining thirty-two small chips which, when 
comoutcd together, made up about tho half of a shallow l>owl painted round tho inside 
rim only in black and rod on a buff ground. Fig. vn is part of .anothor fragilo 
buff-coloured vossol with choquorcd ornamentation. 

In Figs, iv, v, vi tho design,* a modification of tho favourite spiral, is skilfully 
painted in black, white, and rod on a ground of doop rod. Occasionally tho whole 
surfaco is covorod with a whito “slip." Admirnblo as tho workmanship of theso 
latter oxamplos may bo, thoro is still no ovidonco of tho uso of tho whool in thoir 
manufacture. 

In Taltal, ns olsowhoro in tho coast rogions, tho strong point of tho onrlior 
pooplos appears to have lain in thoir pottery making. 

It is a difficult mattor to go beyond a bare description of theso fragmentary 
. relics of prehistoric art to vonturo upon thcorios ns to their origin. Strange as it may 
appear that a tribo still in tho Stono Ago (for it is almost cortuin that tho romains 
just doscribed aro contemporaneous with tho implomonts of chalcedony, diorito, and 
bono with which they aro associated) should manufacture pottery of so rofinod a 
character, gravo difficulties scorn to mo to bo involved in the supposition that the finer 
qualities woro imported. 

Among the difficulties I would onumorato tho following :— 

There is a total absonco of any attempt at moulded ornament in tho hundreds 
of fragments I liavo oxninined. 

Tho black ware so characteristic of tho Poruvinn const peoples is wanting. 

Tho ornamont presents features differing from that of tho civilisations of the 
north, and there is an absonco of fragments referable to the common shapes of the 
“ Peruvian " waro. 

Speaking with duo caution, I am inclined to credit tho old “ Taltaliflos ’’•thcra- 
selvos with tho manufacture of all those varieties of tho ceramic art. This opinion, 
however, is based on a collection made over a limited area, and is put forward subject 
to correction from others moro competent to pronounco judgment on the obscure 
problems of South American nrclucology. OSWALD II. EVANS. 

• The Hill on Figs, iv, v, VI, = deep red. 
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Australia. Lang. 

Australia: Prayer. A Reply to “Man,” 1907. 2. By Andrew Lang. AO 
The address of the lady who—while still Mrs. Lnngloh Parker—wrote 
The Eunhlayi Tribe is : “ Mrs. Percivsl Stow, Adelaide, South Australia.” I cannot 
doubt that, she will do her best, from memory, and from any contemporary notes which 
8lie may possess, to answer questions which Mr. Marott may send to her. 

If he consults her two volumes of Australian Legendary Tales (Nutt) perhaps 


ho may find earlier versions of what she has heard about prayer among the Eunhlayi. 
The books are not in my possession here (St Andrews). 

I only know, of course, what is to ho found in The Eunhlayi Tribe , and what 
the author told mo orally. Mr. Marott “does not question the bona Jules of tho 
“ authoress." But ho finds in her work (p. 79) what scorns to him “ a bad case of 


colouring." It is nocossary to quoto him toxtually 

“ Finally, is Mrs. Lnngloh Parkor a roportor capablo of refraining from asking 
lending questions, colouring what sho is told, and so on P Let mo call attention to 
tho following passago (p. 79) : 4 Though we [may] say that actually thoso people 
4 have but two attempts at prayers, ono at tho grave and ono at tho inner Hoorah 
4 ring, I think, perhaps, wo aro wrong. Thoso two seem tho only onos directly 
* addressed to Bynmeo. But perhaps it is his indirect aid which is othorwiso 
4 wished. Daily sot prayors seem to them a foolishness and an insult, rathor than 
4 othorwiso, to Byamoe. Ho knows 5 why woary him by repetition, disturbing tho 
4 rest ho enjoys after his earth labours?’ Tho italics aro miuo. To mo this sooms 
a bad caso of colouring. Or else tho Eunhlayi have boon prosolytised." 

I do not, and when I revised Mrs. Slow’s MS. I did not, regard this passago as 
“a bad caso of colouring," but ns a spoculalivo sUitomont of the author, containing 
hor ideas as to what passes 44 at the back of tho bluok man’s mind." The passago 
bogins : 44 1 think, perhaps, wo aro wrong," on a corlain point, and is continued in tho 
samo speculative way : 44 1 think, if wo really understood," 44 1 fancy," and so on. 

Mrs. Stow does not protend that any nativo informants told her that, to them, 
44 daily sot prayors soom a foolishness and an insult, rathor than othorwiso, to 
Bynmeo." This statement, as I lmvo always understood hor, sho moans to ho tnkon 
ns her own inforonco from what she has boon told by natives about Bynmeo, and 


about tho rarity of prayors to him. 

Doubtloss tho author will toll Mr. Marott, if he asks hor, whothcr my interpre¬ 


tation of tho words ho correot or not. 

Why Mr. Marott says that, if tho slatcmont about tho nativo opinion of the foolish¬ 
ness of 44 daily set prayors" bo a correct statement of fact, then 44 the Eunhlayi 
« have bcou proselytised," I do not know. From tho missionaries of what form of 
Christianity can they lmvo picked up tho opinion ? Does Mr. Marott mean that, they 
have Imeu prosolytised into tho idea of prayer, but have, ofl‘ their own bats, ovolvod 
tho notion that “daily sot prayers” aro foolislmoss ? In any caso, tho oxistonco of 
this opinion of theirs I conceive to bo oftcrod by our author moroly as her own infer¬ 
ence. She seldom speculates; remarking, “I dare say little will) an air of finality 
44 about black people; I have lived too much with them for that" (p. 141). 

Mrs. Stow possibly cites more than 44 two occlusions when, perhaps, prayer occurs." 
According to her information 44 Byamoe is supposed to listen to the cry of an orphan 
“ for rain.” But the prayer, Gu/lce Boorboor, 44 water come down,” docs not include 
an invocation of tho name of Bynmeo; he is only “supposed to listen to it," tho 
invocator 44 looking at the sky" (p. 8). Tho evidence for prayer for the soul of a 
dead man, at his funeral, is that of “Old Hippi” (p. 89). “He explained that 
44 the service was not what it would have boon some years ago ; ” and Mrs. Stow, 


from her own observation in oarlior years (some fifteen years earlier), knew that 
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funerals were of a more ceremonial sort in these days. I am sorry that the ipsissima 
verba are not here reported—we scarcely over get them from anyone—but I think, from 
memory, that the words of such a prayer are given in Australian Legendary Tales. 

.As to the prayer at the Boorali, I understand that of the Boornh our author, 
with Mr. Laugloh Parker, saw no more than she describes in pp. 64, 65. All the 
rest of her information I understand to have been derived from old men, one of 
whom, “ns the greatest thing be could do,” chanted to her the Bjainco song; 
which is so old as to bo no longer translatable (p. 80 ). If, however, the song was 
transmitted, with the corroborco, from another tribe, the hymn may nevor have been 
intelligible to the Kuahlayi. I conceive the information about the Boornh prayer to 
have been obtained by our author exactly as the hymn was obtained. Mrs. Stow 
informed mo that some blacks told her all that they could tell, or chose to tell, in 
a mosquito-proof hut, on the top of a hillock, where they could bo perfectly certain 
that no listener was within earshot. Iler information was (p. 80) that the Byameo 
hymn was chanted “ when the prayer was over.” I have, personally, no doubt that 
the author was thus informed Hbout the Boorali prayor, uttered by “iho old Wir- 
“ reonun, his head turned to the east, facing the direction where the dead are mostly 
“ buried " (p. 79). I ncithor supposo that our author invented all this nor that her 
informants lied. 

As to tho “missionary influence,” I only know what our author says. Tho 
nearest missionary station was a hundred miles away, and was founded after she 
BOttlod among tho Kuahlayi, and her chief informants wore tho old men (p. 2). 
That uatives of distant tribos, untlor missionary influonce, introduced tho Boornh 
prayor and eastorn posturo, and prayors for the dead—and no moro—is a thoory 
which I cannot disprove. It is easy for M. Marctt to find out tho nearost Catholic 
missionary stution. Personally I do not suppose that missionary teaching has any 
where aftcctod tho ancient Boorah rites. My own remark about “tho deoadont 
form " of the Boorah rites (p. 8) is a moro pcrsonul obiter dictum for which I have 
no authority. I supposo that, in fact, I was thinking of tho decadent funeral ritos 
(p. 89). Probably onough tho rites uro extinct by this time. 

Mr. Marott asks, “ is Mrs. Langlob Parker a reporter capable of refraining from 
“ asking leading questions?” On that point ho had bettor put his question to our 
author. Is sho“capnblo of refraining from colouring what sho is told, and so on?” 
About “so on” I have no opinion, but I am convinced that sho is as incapablo of 
consciously “colouring what sho is told" as any of our best witnesses. Whon sho 
began to mako inquiries she “ believed in Mr. Horbcrt Spencer’s ‘ghost theory’ of 
“ tho origin of religion ” (p. 3). I think she coloured nothiug to suit tho thoory in 
which sho bolieved. 

As to prayers wo have Mr. IlowiU’s account of “dances round the cloy figure” 
of Daramulun, “and tho invocating of his name by modiciue men,” which “certainly 
“ might have led up to it ” (to “ worship of Daramulun ”) ( Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia , pp. 507, 508), and we have whatever may bo thought of Dieri appeals 
to the Mura-mura for ruin (ibid., p. 396, “the Dieri also snpplicnto tho Mura-mura 
to restrain tho rain"). Mr. Marctt, if ho pleases, can full buck on tho theory of 
missionary influence, adducing sufficient proof that, in ascertained cases, European beliefs 
have actually contaminated Australian rites. With his desire for ipsissima verba, for 
statements taken down, in whatever language tho native informant speaks, by a steno¬ 
grapher (or in a phonograph), I am in the warmest sympathy. Our author (p. 3) 
tells us exactly how, and by what method of interpreters, checking each other, she got 
her information, in some cases. I wish that other inquirers woro ns explicit. 

Since writiug these remarks I have observed that in ray Magic and Religion 
(pp. 35-39) I quote from a copy seut to me by Mrs. Percival Stow, about 1900 
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Mr. Manning's remarks on Australian religion (1815-1848. Published in 1883 in tl>o 
Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales). Mr. Manning mentions prayers 
for the dead ; and it is clear that his tribe had words also current among the Euahlayi, 
such as “ Bainino ” for “Bynmec” (the penultimate is short, Mr. Ridley says, BaiSme), 
and “ Bnllim&n ” for “ Bullima.” 

I have criticised Mr. Manning’s unlucky use of Athniinsian terminology in my 
passage cited, and in the second edition of Myth, Ritual , and Religion , showing that 
ho might os well have used the terminology of the Olympian religion. The highest criti¬ 
cism may suggest that our author borrowed her facts and opinions from Mr. Manning : 
that is not my belief. 

In Magic and Religion (p. 36) I erroneously represented Mr. Ridley (Journ. 
Anthr. Inst., 1892, p. 282) ns quoting an escaped convict for native prayers for 
the dead. ANDREW LANG. 


India. Dalton - 

Qnndhara Sculpturoa. By 0. M. Dalton , M.A., F.S.A. flQ 

The indebtedness of the art of Gondlmra to that of the Grntco-Romun world TU 
is a mnttor of common knowledge, but dotails in which Wostorn influence is cloarly 
apparent uro worth recording, whonover they como under notice. The annoxoil figure 



represents a Bmnll panel, in the usual grey schist, from an unknown locality on the 
north-western frontier, purchased by the British Museum in 1904. lho band of 
ornament along the top, probably derived from the laurel wreath or garland of Roman 
sculpture, and the columns with their capitals in the debased acanthus descended from 
those of tho Corinthian order, may be dismissed as of too frequent occurrence to 
require auy comment. But the scroll held by the seated figure is less common, and is 
probably copied from tho Hellenistic rather than from the Oriental type of MS., 
whilo an exceptional interest attaches to the seat upon which the right-hand figure 
is sitting. This is a folding stool with curved legs, of a kind in common use both 
in Greece and Rome, but not in the East. I am not aware that any ancient Indian 
chairs had this form ; they were probably more like the wooden seat brought by 
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I)r. Stein from Turkestan ami now exhibited in the British Museum. The form seen 
upon this sculpture is most familiar ns that of tho sella curulis of the higher Roman 
magistrates, which was essentially a portable seat, without either arms or buck. It is 
represented upon numerous Roman monuments, and allied forms aro seen upon those 
of the Early Christian period—for example, upon carvings in ivory. As this stool is 
most nearly allied to those of the Roman imperial period, the evidence of this small 
relief is in harmony with tho modern theory, which assigns tho Gamllmra sculptures 
to tho earliest centuries of our era. 0. M. DALTON. 


Wales. 


Lewis. 


Modern Druids in Wales. By A. L. Laois, F.C.A. 

Thoro is a remarkable collection of stones on tho common at Pontypridd, on 



high ground, about a mile east from tho town. Firstly, there is a rocking stone, which 
moves when sufficient pressure) is properly applied to it, and which is probably a work 
of nature. Secondly, this rocking stono has boon surroundod by a circle, about 42 feet 
in diamoter, of twonty-soven stones, with a dozen more which look like tho remains of 
a ooncontric inner circle ; theso stonos averago about 3 feot in hoight. Thirdly, to this 
circlo have boon added two small curved nvontios, forming the bond and tail of a serpent, 
tho head-end crossing a littlo stream, nearly dry when I was there, but doubtless much 
larger after a hoavy rain. Fourthly, tho head of the sorpont has been adorned with 
throo long flat stonos, plncod in the position of the throo sacred rays of light, and with 
two stonos, tho tops of which are out into discs and ornamonted with various hiero¬ 
glyphics ; those latter aro obviously modorn ; tho serpent, too, is so oxtromoly Stukoloyuu 
in its arrangements, and tho stonos composing it aro so small, that a strong conviction 
possesses tho beholdor that it cannot bo oldor than Stukoloy himsolf—say 150 years at 
tho outside. But tho circlo certainly seems older than its appondagos, for tho entry 
to it from tho tail of tho sorpont is blocked by one of its stonos'; and if tho circle 
wore really an anoiont monument it would 1 k> particularly interesting, as proving what at 
prosont wo only suspoet, namoly, that tho builders of the circlos did mako somo sort of 
use of the rocking stonos. Such of tho inhabitants ns I was aide to interrogate affirmed 
with one accord that all those structures were as old as tho hills nround thorn, and bad 
ovon boon there in tho days of tlioir grandfathors, though one—not a native—made an 
oxcoption against tho two discs, which othors called tho oyos of tho sorpent, ami said tho 
Druids told the timo of day by them. On returning homo I, of courso, consulted the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, 1885, which says of Pontypridd, “Near tho 
“ town is a far-famed rocking stono, 9£ tons in weight, surrounded by so-called Druidieal 
“ romnins,” a statement which is not supplemented in tho tenth edition, published in 
1902. I also looked up Pontypridd i n Johnston's Gazetteer, published in 1868, and 
found it mentioned a “Druidic circlo” in connection with it, so that it appeared that, ns 
far hack ns 1868, at least, these stones were regardod ns ancient works. Still, I could 
not swallow that serpent, so I wrote to tho Incumbent of Pontypridd, who kindly passed 
my loiter on to a neighbour, who, under tho name of Morion, is a prolific writer on latter- 
day “ Druidism,” and ho has informed me that both tho serpont and tho circle wore set 
up about fifty years ago by tho Into Myfyr Morganwg, “ Archdruid," who died in 1888, 
aged eighty-eight. Another informant also writes, “ The circles were formed about 1851 
“ by Evan Jones, known as 4 Myfyr Morganwg,’ who was by occupation a wutchmakor 
“ in the town ; otherwise he was the recipient of much antiquarian loro from ‘Iolo 
“ Morganwg,' the copyist of so many Bardic and other manuscripts, the originals mostly 
“ being of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though somo were of earlier date. 
“ Myfyr addod to Iolo’s store many ideas of his own, or borrowed from Stukeley and 
“ other writers of the 4 Dracontic Circle ’ era ; ho gathered about him a few disciples of 
44 bis Neo-Drnidic cult, and at last designed and erected, with their help, a double circle 
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“ around the rocking-stone, with, in addition, an avenue of stones, east and west, placed 
“ so as to represent a serpent with the head to the west, symbolising the course of the 
“ sun from its rising to its setting ; in the head ho placed two oyo-stonos,slanting to the 
“ west, protruding from tho earth about 18 inches, upon which ho carved on the one 
“ tho ‘ omphalos,' bordered by a snake, tail in month; on the other certain letters of 
“ tho ‘ Bardic alphnltot.’ At. this shrine Myfyr and his followers mot at tho solstices 
“ and equinoxes, and made addresses ui»on tho aymltolism and other matters ; there also 
44 many Gorseddan of tho present typo have been held, and at one of these, about I860, 

“ tho air and verses now received as the Welsh national anthem were first performed 
“ and sung." My informant thou goes on to say that the rooking-stoue was frequently 
a place for public meeting, and that there may possibly lmvo been an old circle round it, 
but that ho 1ms not been nblo to find any conclusive ovidonco to that cfi'oot. 

Now if it ho asked why, under theso circumstances, I have occupied this spaco 
in Man in writing about a modern and utterly worthless construction, I will say 
in reply that theso stones nre not only mentioned as antiquities in the Encyclopedia 
Jiritannica and Johnston's Gazetteer, hut wore mentioned to mo two years ago, by a 
clergyman near London, as an instance of tho correctness of tho sorpont theory, and 
that, unless thoir truo origin ho placed on record, thore is much reason to fear that 
in a fow yoars thoy may como to bo regarded—tho disc and long stones only oxcoptod— 
as genuine antiquitios, and ontiroly erroneous inferences may bo drawn from thorn. 

This nlso scorns to bo a suitable opportunity for pointing out that, wbatovor 
fragments of nntiquo tradition may lie in the possession of tho modern professors of 
Druidism, a knowledge of tho original maunor of using tho British circles is not amongst 
thorn. Some years ago I Imd some correspondence with Myfyr Morgnuwg, tho 
veuorablo “Arclulruid" who set up tho Pontypridd serpent, and ho kindly Bout mo a 
work of 120 pages in small print, apparently full of lourned and ahstriiso doctrine, 
which, being in Welsh, is ontiroly boyoml my comprehension, as I am unfortunately 
quite ignorant of tho languago of my ancestors. Myfyr Morganwg’s book is, however, 
full of tho throe mystic linos or rays of light, which are tho original form of tho 
government mark known as tho “ broad arrow," and it also contains an illustration of 
an application of them to a stone circlo, representing throo rays of light falling upon 
tho centre of a circlo from tho north-east, east, and south-oast respectively, all lioing 
points to which I have found special reference mado in various circlos (though chiefly 
to tho north-east). So far, therefore, so good ; but, in tho middlo of tho circlo, wo sec 
tho Archdruid standing on a largo stone, and in an illustration to a l»ook, sent to mo 
by “Morion,” wo also find him in tho sumo position, and Morion, who fortunately 
writes in English, insists that a capstono supported upon three uprights is a nocossary 
addition to tho centre of overy circle. Now thcro is no circlo that I know with a 
dolmen in the middlo, excopt little circlos which have surrounded sopulchral tumuli, 
nor is there a flat stone in any, except the so-called altar stone at Stonehenge. There 
have been at Avebury and at Arhorlow throe-sided open shrines or “coves" in the 
centres of the circles, but those were not covered; and in five other circles there 
have been single stones standing in tho middlo, but they wore not such as anyone 
could stand upon, while in the other English and Welsh circles I have visited, more 
than thirty in number, including all tho larger ones, there is nothing whatever in tho 
centre, nor any reason to suppose that there over has been anything there. 

In many of the Scottish circles thore are tho remains of a tomb in the middle, 
and I have suggested to Morion, as the simplest way of reconciling his views with 
the facts ns shown by ancient remains, that some of the Druids on being driven out 
of eastern Britain into Wales found n brokeu-up tumulus with a cist in the middle 
and small circle or retaining wall outside, and made use of it as represented by him 
n his picture, and that this use or misuse may have continued in Wales, though it 
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certainly never existed in England, where neither his three-legged cromlech, nor 
Myfyr Morganwg's flat stone nro to ho found in the middle of any circle. And on 
consideration 1 see no reason why this may not have been so. We believe, and have 
good roason for believing, that the rude stone monuments originated in the neolithic 
stone period, but thoro is also much roason to believe that they were used more or 
less continuously, and sometimes, no doubt, in very different ways from their original 
objects, during the long ages that havo passed sinco thou. Had it not been so it is 
difficult to suppose that they would lmvc been even so well preserved as innny of 
them still nro; superstitious fears in many cases prevented their receiving much 
dninago up to about two centuries ago, but would those fears havo lasted all the 
whilo from the neolithic ago if they had not been roinforced from other sourcos in 
tl>o interval ? As an inatauco of this possible secondary use I may mention a 
statement with regard to Lnnyon Quoit in Cornwall :—“ Lnnyon signifies the 
“ ‘ onclosuro of On,’ the Arkito divinity, and therefore exactly implies what all 
“ croinlochs were intended to bo—representations of the Nouehic Ark .... in 
“ it wero performed various ceremonies relating to the Bardic orders, with a reference 
“ to the great ovont of tho deluge, and the primary ouo of theso was the shoathing 
“ of a sword as a token of their being devoted to peace, and insulated from all tho 
“ parties and disputes of tho world ; being peculiarly dedicated to tho Arkito gonius, 
“ it was on titled Muon Cotti, tho sfono of Cotti or tho Ark, and tho raising of it 
“ was, according to the triads, ouo of tho three mighty labours of tho Islo of Britain ; 
“ in it wore colohrntod all tho mysteries of Ccridwou or Cotti, and in it hor mystical 
“ cauldron was said to bo warmed by tho breath of nine damsols." (This, of oourso, 
rominds us of tho name “Nino Muidons" so often given to circles.) “ lloro tho 
“ odvonturous aspirants bohold somo of tho mysteries of Druidism, when admitted 
“ bohind tho voil which on suoh occasions was hung ovor its ontranco.'’ * 

Most arolncologists ngroo that Lanyon Quoit, and, us somo say, all dolmens, or 
as I am willing to admit, ncnrly all dolmens, wero sepulchral chambers, bill after 
all is it not quite likely tlmt, having heen broken into and left desolate, they may 
havo boon used by somo succeeding generations which wero porobnneo quito ignorant 
of flioir original use, as divinely provided sanctuaries for their own mystic ritos ? 
If this bo admitted wo can also admit that our modern “ Druids" may havo somo 
slight foundation for their expressed belief, not as to tho primary or original, but ns 
to tho secondary or later use of some of our rudo stono monumonts, oven though that 
foundation may Ikj vory ill-proportioned to tho romantic superstructures that linvo been 
reared upon it. A. L. LEWIS. 


Africa, South-East: Zimbabwe. Torday. 

Note on tho Roview of Dr. Randall - Maclvor’s " Mediaeval AC 
Rhodesia," In the Literary 8upplomont of “Tho Times,” April 
6th, 1906. R'J E. Torday , Local Correspondent of the. Anthropological Institute. 

In tho Literary Supplement of The. Times of April 6th, 1906, appeared a critique 
of Mcditeval Rhodesia by Dr. Kamlall-Mnclver, in which tho following words occurred: 
“ it conceivable that races like the modern Mnkalanga could have raised such huge 
“ and extensive structures ? " Though I have no personal experience of the Mnkalanga, 
the following instaneo of the industrial capacity of a primitive tribe, whon impelled 
by an energetic chief, may bo of interest. 

At the point where the Luapula issues from Lake Mweru tho stream is opposed by 
the mountain called Kasangeneke, round which it lias to flow in a curve to make its exit 
from the lake. The Wauyamwezi chief, who was formerly established in the district, 
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Attempted to cut n canal behind the mountain, through which the river might issue 
from the lake without describing the curve mentioned. It is true that ho was driven 
from the country hy the Bahemba before lie could accomplish his purpose, but enough 
of this work hns been accomplished to show clearly that, hud he been left undisturbed, 
ho would have been successful. As far as I can judgo the completion of such a canal 
would have been a work evon more considerable than the erection of the Zimbabwe 
ruins. It should be noted that the neck of land through which the excavations for 
tho canal had been commenced is of sufficient firmness and density to resist the strong 
current of tho Luupuln. E. TOllDAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Embryology. ’ Kollmann. 

Handatlas tier Enitoickelu/igsgetchichtc ties Meuse hat. Von Julius Koll- IP 

maun. Jena: Vorlag von Gustav Fischer, 1907. 28 x 20 cm. l*rico 13’50 

marks, or 15 marks (hound), each volume. 

Tho npponrnncc of Professor Kollmann’s Atlas of Human Embryology is a very 
appropriate sequel to tho earlier descriptive treatise (1898) on this subject hy the sumo 
author. Tho now work is to appear in parts, of which the first is here under consider¬ 
ation. The volumo is of imposing dimensions and sumptuous appearance. Bearing in 
mind tho profusion of illustrations, of which there are moro than 300 occupying about 
200 largo platos, ono con only wonder how this elaborate work could ho put on tho 
market at tho oxtromoly reasonable price charged for it. Suroly British publishers 
havo something to learn boro ! 

To return to our volumo, wo find that the plutos ure divided into tho following 
scries, donling respectively with 

i. Tho human ovum. 

ii. Tho first formation of tho embryo. 

iii. Embryonic coverings ami memhruuos. 

iv. The oxtorual form of tho embryo and foetus. 

v. Tho embryology of tho skeleton. 

vi. Tho ombryology of tho muscular system. 

Tho author (in his profuco) stntos that ono of his aims has boon to provide as 
complete a history as possiblo from human doemnonta alone. 

After a critical examination of this work, the general verdict can only he ono of 
approval. Tho low price should muko it accessible to a wido circle of readers, and 
medical men in particular (for whom the work hooius to havo been designed) will dcrivo 
much benefit from its study. Having recognised this, a sonso of disappointment must 
bo admitted, for an atlas of this kind might he made equally of great vuluo to thoso 
ongiged upon researches in cmbryological and allied studies. Such workers will not find 
tho atlas so useful as, with but a littlo alteration, it might lie made. To speak moro 
definitely, the selection of subjects for illustration is not equally happy throughout. 
Tho convonicnco provided hy such an atlas, of being able to compare the classical speci¬ 
mens of embryos associated with tho names of Ilis, v. Spce, and Peters with those of 
the Baele Collection, and tho not less interesting but less well-known examples described 
by tfternod, is unquestionable. But, on the other hand, one feels that opportunities of 
reproducing really valuable illustrations have been filing away in tho selection of such 
comparatively unessential drawings as those depicted in grand proportions in Figs. 33, 

94, 95, 121, 122, 126, 127, 131, 149, 172, 173, 221, 222. Our conviction must be 

repeated that chances havo hero been lost, while the work of such writers ns, for 
example, Mnrchand, Siegenbeek van Hcukolom, llubrecht ami Asshcton would supply 
ample material for substitution. Again, the excellent and carefully reproduced figures 
. by Stevens of the prc-mcnstrual history of the ovum and Graafian follicle (Obstetrical 
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Transactions, Vol. XLV.) might have been laid under contribution. But indeed, save 
jor a single figure from Sir William Turner’s work on the placenta, it docs not appear 
'■at appeal has been made to British publications. To enter into further details, it may 
>e added tlmt 1 < ig. 208 excites criticism, having the appearance of a photograph just out 
ot focus * ig. 291 is particularly interesting, for it reveals coutnet between the first rudi¬ 
ments of femur and fibula, a condition not admitted by our text-books. Figs. 311 and 
are perplexing, in that the descriptions which accompany them seem to have been 
interchanged, so that the description with Fig. 311 should apply really to Fig. 312, and 
vice versa. Finally, it is felt that although the illustrations from the American Journal 
of Anatomy may be rendered absolutely unequivocal in significance by the use of colours 
as here applied, yet this is not really necessary, while the general effect is to destroy 
the very remarkable artistic merit of the original drawings. Such arc the impressions 
created by the atlas, which will ho welcomed as one tending to fill a well-recognised 
lacuna in the literature of human embryology. Should the foregoing criticisms appear 
to affect details only, it may be remarked that the volume has been subjected to as 
searching an enquiry as the circumstances would admit. 

Professor Kollmann’s second volume has now appeared, and it is convenient to 
add a separate notice, the book having become accessible only while the notes on the 
first volume were passing through the press. The later volume is equally elaborate 
with the first, and is larger (the price is the same as for the first volume, however), 
containing over 400 illustrations. There can ho no hesitation in pronouncing this to 
be an invaluable repository of information. Following the original plan of the work, 
the systems are illustrated in order. In this volume the alimentary canal is first dealt 
with, and special attention should be paid to the excellent reproductions (Figs. 363, 
364) of Professor Ilammar’s valuable models of the pharynx in early stages of develop¬ 
ment. Other useful illustrations are those of the central vessels in the early embrvo, 
the descriptions of Mall (Figs. 543, 544) and Coming (Fig. 545) having been used in 
this connection. Professor Dixon (Dublin) contributes one illustration (Fig. 639), and 
I rofessors Young and Robinson’s work provides another (Fig. 748). Beyond this, as in 
the first volume, the researches of our countrymen are not prominent. In the section 
whmh treats ofjhc ear, Professor Hammar (Upsala) again provides models—represented 
jn Figs. 753, 754, and 755—of great value. In conclusion, reference should be made 
to the excellent bibliography appended to this work. W. L. II. DUCKWORTH. 


Religions. Anwyl and others. 

liehgions Ancient and Modern: Celtic Religion. By Edward Anwyl, M.A. 17 
Pp. 69. 4 / 

The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By Charles Squire. Pp. 79. 

Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. By W. A. Craigie, M.A. Pp. 72. Londou : 
Constable, 1906. 17-5 X 12 cm. Price Is. each. 

This most welcome series of monographs on the religions of the world, the first 
four of which were issued in 1905 and noticed in Man, 1906. 105, continues to 
make steady progress, while maintaining the high standard of excellence of which 
the opening volumes gave promise. These wore followed last year by six others : 
Magic and Fetishism (Haddou), Hinduism (Burnett), Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (1 inches), and the three standing at the head of the present notice. Thanks 
to their frequont historic contacts and inter-relations, these naturally present many 
features m common, aud may be conveniently discussed together. 

All the writers recognise one fundamental fact which had hitherto been over¬ 
looked or too little observed, although on it depends a right understanding of the 
composite character of the religious systems prevalent in Europe throughout historic 
tunes. When the proto-Aryan groups spread, probably at long intervals, westwards 
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from the Eurasian steppe, they did not find the land a tabula rasa, lmt in many 
parts, as in Pannonin, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain, already occupied by the men of 
the Stone Ages originally from North Africa. These were not exterminated, hut 
for the most part Aryaniscd in speech and to sonic extent, in general culture by the 
warlike invaders from the east, who, themselves for the most part worshippers of 
the personified forces of Nature and especially those of the upper regions, necessarily 
failed to extirpate the grosser beliefs, the demonologies, and chthonic deities of the 
indigenous populations. Ilcnco the result was a blend of finer and coarser elements, 
which still persists in many places, often presenting the most violent contrasts l>etweeu 
the lofty conceptions of the “Olympians” and the crude superstitions and magic 
practices of the votaries of the goddess Ncrthns or Erthus and other terrestrial divinities 
(Tacitus). 

All this is well brought out and constantly borne in mind by Mr. Anwvl in his 
masterly essay on Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian Times, where he remarks that 
“nothing is clearer thau the marvellous persistence of traditional and immemorial 
“ modes of thought, even in the face of conquest and subjugation, and, whatever ideas 
*'• on religion the Aryan conquerors of Celtic lands may have brought with them, they, 
“ whose conquests were often only partial, could not eradicate the inveterate beliefs of 
“ their predecessors, and the result in the end was doubtless some compromise, or else 
“ the victory of the earlier faith " (p. 5). And again, “ The more the scanty remnants 
“ of Celtic religion are examined, the clearer it becomes that many of its characteristic 
“ features had been evolved during the vast period of the ages of stone . . . Wo 
“ are thus compelled, from the indications which we have of Celtic religion, in the 
“ names of its deities, its rites, and its survivals in folk-lore and legend, to como to 
“ the conclusion that its fundamental groundwork is a body of ideas, similar to those 
“ of other lands, which were the natural correlatives of the phases of experience 
“ through which man passed in his emergence into civilised life” (p. 7). 

The rest of the volume may be briefly described as a luminous expansion of this 
broad principle, enriched by many valuable details, especially in the Welsh field. In 
the Irish a little weakness is here and there betrayed, as, for instance, in the omission 
of all reference to Phoenician contacts and influences, of which there can be no 
reasonable doubt. In this connection it may be pointed out that no allusion is made 
by any of the writers to the late James Bonwick’s Irish Druids and Old Irish 
Religions which, if somewhat uncritical, embodies a vast array of data boaring on 
the early religious notions of the Celtic world. Hero are copious references to the 
Phcenician phallic rites of pagan times, and to the Phoenician god Baal, as in the 
salutation, Bal Dhia dhuit , “ the God Baal be with you,” which might still be heard 
on the banks of the Suir almost within the memory of man. 

Although Mr. Squire’s fascinating little essay on British and Irish mythologies 
does not profess to supplement Mr. Anwyl’s volume, nevertheless it forms a necessary 
sequel to that work, and does largely increase our knowledge of the old Celtic deities, 
as may be at once gathered from the two chapters on the gods of the continental 
and insular Celts. That there should he some overlapping of both spheres was 
indeed inevitable, seeing how closely interwoven are the mythologies and religious 
systems of all cultured peoples. Perhaps the brightest feature of this volume is the 
lucid way in which the gifted writer shows how the dim old -heathen legends do not 
die out, but rather receive a fresh lease of life, when they become transformed and 
glorified by the almost inspired touch of the early Christian mytli-mongers. Thus 
tlie cauldron of heathen lore “ has altered strangely little in passing down through the 
“ centuries to become the Holy Grail which had been filled by Joseph of Arimathea 
“ with Christ’s blood . . . The savage cooking-pot, which would refuse to servo 
“ a coward or perjurer with food, lias been only refined, not altered, in becoming the 
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heavenly vowel which could not he seen by sinners, while the older idea is still 
“ retained in the account of how, when it appoared, it filled the hall with sweet 
“ savours, while every knight saw before him on the table the food he loved best. 

Like its pngau prototype, it cured wounds and sickness, and no one could grow 
“ old while in its presence. Though, too, the place in which it was kept is but 
“ vaguely pictured by Sir Thomas Malory [iu the Mortc D'Arthur ], the thirteenth 
“ century Norman-French romance called the Seine Great preserves all the charac- 
“ teristics which most strike us iu Taliesin’s poem ” (pp. 75, 76). Hut space forbids 
to pursue this attractive subject further. 

In the foreword to his Heligion of Ancient Scandinavia, Mr. Craigie tells us 
that, his chief endeavour has been to extricate the strictly religious element from the 
voluminous mythologies iu which it lias been enveloped by the Icelandic skalds, who, 
themselves poets, and writing iu advanced Christian times, were naturally attracted 
more to the poetic and legendary aspects of the subject than to the already half- 
forgotten pagan beliefs of their Norse forefathers. In this he has been fairly successful, 
and we have here almost for the first time a clear and consecutive account of the 
great gods, Thor and Odin, apart from their heroic and legendary associations ; of 
the subordinate gods and goddesses; of their temples and images ; and lastly a most 
informing chapter on “ Ceremonies and Ministers of Religion.” 

It is instructive to note that there was no distinct order of priesthood ; the religious 
functions being superintended by persons who also enjoyed temporal authority. First 
came the king, “on whose attitude towards the gods and their worship the prosperity of 
“ his people was believed largely to depend.” In virtue of their twofold office these 
priestly chiefs were regarded as divine and called so (goti from go'S, god) whence pre¬ 
sumably the theory of “the divine right of kings ” so deeply ingrained in the Teutonic 
temperament. But the priestly office was also hereditary, and could be transferred from 
one chief to another, the position being thus strictly analogous to that of the kings of 
Hawaii and other parts of Polynesia, who were not only rulers and priests in their own 
person, but were also descended from a long line of deified ancestors for whom lengthy 
theogonios and genealogies were prepared and embodied in the local oceanic sagas. In 
Norseland, as in Polynesia, the divine and the human elements thus become inter¬ 
mingled. Sometimes the gods appear as men and the men as gods, while the theogonics 
are called genealogies, and often merge imperceptibly in the human genealogies as if 
the half-inspired singers, after deriving the deities from mortals, had redressed the 
balance by reversing the process. When we read of the exploits of the lesser 
deities, the vague entities hovering between heaven and earth, the msir, the nornir 
(Fates), the valkyrjur (war-maidens;, of Frey also and Njord and Baldr, and when 
we are told how Hrafnkel gives Frey joint possession with himself of all his worldly 
goods, we begin to wonder where the line is to be drawn between the human and 
the divine. Even after allowing for the full play of the anthropomorphic concept, 
wo have still to ask, Are many of these shadowy beings real gods, or demi-gods, 
or eponymous heroes, or only brave men deified perhaps like the war-god Ty, later 
supplanted by Odin ? Aud Odin himself, our Woden, as in Wednesday, is iu the same 
category, at times an all-powerful god, at times earth of the earth, endowed with 
intensely human attributes. 

Mr. Craigie makes several allusions to human sacrifices, as when the goddess, 
Thorgerd, is appeased by the sacrifice of Xing Hakon’s son, and how as many as ninety- 
nine men are immolated at the great gathering held every nine years in Denmark. We 
know, of course, from Ca;snr how universal and how horrible were the holocausts in 
Celtic Gaul, and the question arises, Was the practice introduced by the proto-Aryans 
from the East, or borrowed by them from the Eurafrican aborigines ? Borrowings there 
possibly may have been, but they were not needed, since a careful consideration of all 
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the evidence shows clearly that the trail of blood must, have followed the track of the 
invaders along all their routes to Northern, Central, and Southern Europe. Wherever 
deep rivers had to bo crossed during the migrations there bridges had to be built, and as 
this was held to be an offence against the river god, atonement had to be mado by the 
sacrifice of the aged, of any laxly above the ago of sixty. Hence in Latin sexagenarians 
were called senes depontuni , explained by Fcstus as those t/ui scxnycnnrii de panic 
dcjicicbantur. This toll was paid on the opening of the bridge, and repeated annually on 
the anniversary of the event, though in later times the so-called arge>, straw effigies as 
priscorum virorum simulacra , were substituted for the living offerings to the river-god. 
This custom, which could not have Imcn lmrrowcd from the Western peoples, prevailed 
everywhere amongst the Itali, the Slavs, and even the Gcrmnni, as shown by the Low 
Gorman saying, Kruup uniter , hrnnp uniter, dc Welt is Di grain, “Creep under, 
« Creep under, grim to thee is the world." Thus is established the universality of 
human offerings amongst the proto-Aryans before they came in contact with the 
Neolithic populations of Central and Western Europe. A. II. KEANE. 


Scotland : Anthropometry. Tocher. 

The Henderson Trust Reports. I. Anthropometric Survey of the Inmates of 10 
Asylums in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1905. 28 X 19 cm. *U 

This well-printed volume of anthropological data, collected by Mr. J. F. Tocher 
and his assistants, we largely owe, it is to be presumed, to the veteran Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., and to the late lamented Sir John Sibbahl, two of the Henderson 
trustees, us well as to Ur. John Macphcrson. The idea was ex eel lent, and the great 
amount of patient labour bestowed by Mr. J. F. Tocher and his helpers most 


praiseworthy. 

The points investigated were the head-length, head-1 rcadth, and ear-height of 
the insane, their stature, the profile of the nose, and the colour of the eyes and hair. 
The car-height was taken, rightly as I think, from tho centre of the meatus in the 
Anglo-French way ; but whether it was the bregmatic or the maximum height is not 
stated ; probably it was the latter. The hair was unfortunately divided by Mr. Toclier 
under only four categories, black being omitted; thus it is impossible to compare his 
results accurately with Dr. Browne’s in Ireland, or with mine, or with those of the 
German, Russian, Swedish, Austrian, and Italian observers generally. This is the 
more unfortunate, as there are some districts in Scotland—Argyll, for example—where 
black hair is common, and others, such as Twccdsidc, where it very rarely occurs, 


and these might have licen compared with advantage. 

The divisions of Scotlaud for asylum purposes arc in some cases very inconve¬ 


nient for tho anthropologist. Thus the Norse Shetlanders and Caithness men are mixed 
with the eastern Lowland Scotch in the Montrose Asylum, the Galwegians are amalga¬ 


mated with tho more Teutonic Dumfriesshire men, tho Islesmen with the maiulanders 


of Argyll, Ross, and Inverness-shire, the Orcadians with tho citizens of Edinburgh. 

How far imbeciles and idiots are excluded does not appear. So far as I can 
judge the measurements, though the lengths at least are considerable, are probably 
fairly representative of the general population. In ono case, that of Argyll, I can 
produce a kind of test. In fifty-five Highlanders, mostly natives of Argyll and not 
of the upper class, I found a mean length of 200-15 mm., a breadth of 152*6, and a 
cephalic index of 76*27 ; while the male lunatics yield means of 199*34, 153*06, and 
76*83. The approximation is sufficiently near. I estimate the average skull-capacity 
of my fifty-five Highlanders at 1,514 ccm.; the Argyll lunatics would give 1,525 by 
Pearson and Lee’s favourite process, or 1,550 by their 10 bis process. The smallest 
mean size of bend occurs in the Ltnzie (Glasgow) Asylum ; it is 1,471 and 1,491 ccm. 
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by the two processes just mentioned ; but against this fact may be set another, viz., 
that the mean stature of the Argyll lunatics is 66’ 8-1 inches (1,698) and of the 
Lonzie men 6-1-7 inches (1,643), these being the two extremes in the several asylums. 

We knew already that there was much physical degeneration in Glasgow.* 

The order of stature is—Argyll, East Lothian, Roxburgh, Banff, Inverness, 

Montrose (with Shetland), Aberdeen, the taliost statures being found in those 
counties where there are no very large towns, or in the Highland and the Anglian 
Border districts if wc are to invoke the influence of “race.” The lowest occur in 
Glasgow (64'97 inches or 1,650 mm. in the two asylums taken together) aud in 
Dundee, Greenock, and Paisley, and are pretty clearly due to urban degeneration. 

With regard to cephulic index, the north aud the whole north-east have a 
comparatively high one, everywhere reaching or exceeding seventy-eight ; the west 
and south-west have a very low one, radiating, as it were, from Argyll ; while the 
south-east, from the Tay to Cheviot and the Solway, holds an intermediate position. . 

These differences correspond fairly well to so many ethnological provinces. The 
ear-height also is significant: the mean of this, in both men and women taken together, 
distinctly exceeds 135 in Midlothian, Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, East 
Lothian, and Montrose, and falls as distinctly below 135 everywhere else, except in 
Lanark and Paisley. Here the former category includes the whole of the old “ Saxon ” 
or Anglo-Danish province, with perhaps an old Brythonic or Kymric area besides. 

Of the observations on colour I cannot speak with the same satisfaction. I have 
already mentioned what I consider to be the fault of not constituting a category for 
black hair; but of greater importance is the evident incompatibility of personal 
equation in tho observers. Of these there appear to have been at least three, 

Mr. Cran for the north, Mr. Macgillivray for the remainder of tho country, and 
Mr. Tocher himself overlapping Mr. Cran in Aberdeen and Montrose, aud Mr. Mac- 
gilUvray in seven other asylums. Mr. Cran seems to have had a keen eye for red 
(of which he found 13 per cent, in tho female lunatics of the small asylum at Elgin) ; 
but he could see hardly any light-eyed anywhere ; and in all his districts majorities 
of neutral eyes aud of dark hair arc reported. Mr. Macgillivray, on the other hand, 
reports in twenty-one out of the twenty-two divisions (male and female) which were 
exclusively his majorities of light eyes and medium brown hair. So far he would 
agree with most observers. Ho, too, however, finds red and fair hair quite exceptional, 
and in some instances absent. Mr. Tocher’s own perceptions of colour would seem 
more to resemble those of Mr. Cran ; for I observe that wherever he co-operates with 
Mr. Macgillivray the index of nigrescence rises considerably, and in four such cases 
dark hair attains the majority over neutral. Red hair is scantily represented outside 
of Mr. Cran’s area. 

Now most of us have been under tho impression that blonds, as well as red-haired 
folk, abound in Scotland ; and that country is generally supposed to rank with or next 
after Scandinavia and the countries bordering on the Baltic and the North Sea as 
belonging to tho area of the Xanthochroi. Certainly the recruiting officers agree with 
me in that opinion. See the several maps in my Races of Britain, constructed on the 
basis of the recruiting statistics. 

It is true that certain forms of insanity are more apt to occur in dark-coloured 
persons than in blonds; but such preponderance is not sufficiently great to account 
for tho peculiarities of these reports. Observations such ns these on colour are value¬ 
less for scientific purposes, unless conducted with great accuracy and some technical 
knowledge. ' JOHN BEDDOE. 

* See Bc’Idoe, Stature, and Bulk, in the Anthropological Mmoirt {>r Dr. Maclnrcu’s I'c.xirt. 
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Africa, West. Leonard. 

The lower Niger and its Tribes. By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. IQ 
London: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xxii + 559. 23 x 14 cm. Prico 12s. 6d. TU 
With the exception of the three hooks of the Into Sir A. B. Ellis, and Burton’s 
Mission to Gelete, little has been hitherto written of vnlue for anthropological 
purposes on our West African possessions. Major Leonard has qualifications for the 
task in his interest in the subject and his previous experience in India. He has 
evidently given the religion of the peoples of Southern Nigeria much careful 
attention, not merely by personal observation but also by inquiry. He has attempted 
to “ think black," in Miss Kingsley's phrase ; and in this he seems to have had a 
measure of success. The results are embodied in the work l*foro us. Frankly, 


they are disappointing. The book is not an account of the tribes of flic Lower 
Niger. It is not even an account of their religion, so much ns Major Leonard’s very 
abundant reflections on it. He says, concerning Ofo, who is qualified as the god 
“ of truth and justice on the Niger”: “To appreciate the exact position of this 
“ divinity, also of the principle on which law is dispensed and morality is ndjudi- 
“ ented, it is essential that the reader should understand the entire constitution of 
“ the social system of the people themselves. This is not only necessary iu this 
“ specific instance, but in every single circumstance that is connected with their 
“ existence. For this, and the social system which has grown up around it, is so 


“ entirely woven in with their religion—the latter being merely an inevitable 
“ condition and outcome of the former—that, even if they would, they cannot get 


“ away from it.” All this is very true; and if Major Leonard bail enabled his 
readers to understand the social system of each of the tril>es dealt with he would 
have made an important contribution to anthropology. The pity of it is that with 
a considerable knowledge of, and sympathy with, the people, and fully comprehending 
that a people’s religion and social system are so intimately bound up together, that 
the one cannot be understood without the other ; and, moreover, desiring to make 


their religion intelligible as far as may be to his fellow-countrymen, be has succeeded 
in giving a straightforward account of neither the one nor the other. 

What was really wanted was that ho should set down the plain, unvarnished facts. 
Having done this, he should have added the necessary comments, and this might have 
been done in much less space than Major Leonard’s exposition actually occupies. He 
insists again and again that the core of the native religion is ancestor-worship. It is 
obvious that to enable us to judge of the correctness of this iutrepretation we should 


first have an account of the organisation, political and social, of the tribes, marking 


any differences between them. This should be followed by information ns full as 
may be of the different deities worshipped and the rites of each, as well as the rites 
employed at the chief epochs of life (birth, puberty, marriage, and death), at tho 
various seasons of the year, and on other great occasions. If ancestor-worship bo 
the substance of the religion we might expect to find the tribes organised on the basis 
of purely paternal descent. Are they, in fact, so organised ? This is to bo inferred, 
but it is nowhere clearly stated : and in the absence of a definite statement, wc may 
perhaps be allowed to doubt it, in view of the organisation of the neighbouring tribes, 
as far as they are known, and even of some of the facts Major Leonard tells us. 
Nor can we be by any moans sure that all the gods incidentally named arc deified 


ancestors. So far as can be gathered this is at least questionable. To take one case 
only, Simingi (a name which wo are told mcaus “the bad or rough water”) seems to 
be a god worshipped at Bonny. Where is the evidence that such a god is a deceased 
ancestor ? Major Leonard says that he is “practicnily the devil of tho community ; ” 
and only one offering to him is described—a sacrifice of a giri. A similar sacrifice 
(in this instance of two girls) is described as taking place at Onitshu, which the useful 
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imip appended lo the book shows is ninny miles away from Bonny and the sea. But 
wo are not oven told to what god they were sacrificed. 

The truth is that all the real information wo get is incidental to the commentary. 
The commentary is tho book. It pro-supposc* a knowledge of the tribes and their 
religion with which tho render is not furnished. Afajor Loonard has not appreciated 
his renders’ ignorance. Perhaps lie could from his notebooks oven yet give us n 
systematic statement of tho objective facts. Tho more full and accurate tho statement, 
the hotter wo should bo able to understand and uso tbo commentary. 

E. SIDNEY HAKTLAND. 


Religions. Barnett: Ameer All. 

Religions Ancient and Modern: Hinduism. By L. D. Barnett, M.A., Cfl 
D.Litt. Pp. 66. OU 

Islam. By Ameer Ali, Syed, M.A., C.I.E. Pp. 78. London: Archibald Con¬ 
stable & Co., 1906. 17*5 X 12 cm. Prico Is. oach. 

In his attempt to compress an account of Hinduism within the narrow limits of 
a primer Dr. Barnett lias attempted an almost impossible task. I am iuclinod to think 
that it would have been wisor to deal moro generally with tho development of 
Hinduism, and to give a loss detailed account of the myriad sects, a description' of 
which needs a much larger space. Ho might have told us bow tho primitive nature 
worship became corrupted by the indigo nous idolatries as the Hindus pushed eastward 
along tho Ganges valley ; why Behar became the scone of tbo rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism ; how far the doctrine of Bhakti or faith was due to Christian influence. 
He has left himself uo space to consider the beliefs of the peasant, which for practical 
purposes are the most important part of the faith, and lie does not quite realise that 
Hinduism is not a “ religion ” in our sense of the word, and is rather a social institution 
kuit together and influenced by caste. So far as tho book goes it is a good summary 
based on trustworthy authorities. 

Syed Ameer Ali had a much easier task in dealing with tho clear-cut monotheism 
of Islam. Mohammedanism has been so often discussed by prejudiced writers that it 
is well that a learned Aloliamincdan should havo an opportunity of describing it from his 
own point of view. But it is needless to say that tlioro is another side to the character 
of the Prophet and tho history of tho spread of tho faith of which the render of this 
manual will learn nothing. It would have boon well to includo in the bibliography 
tho works of somo of tho modern writers who present the other side of the cmo. 

W. CKOOKE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliography. Thomas. 

Bibliography of Anthropology and Folkloro. Ry Northcotc IV. C4 
Thomas. UI 

The Anthropological Institute and tho Folkloro Socioty havo resolved to issue 
between them an annual bibliography of anthropology and folkloro which will differ 
in plan from any existing bibliography. It is intended to deal with all literature 
(hooks or articles) published in tho British Empire. In this way incompleteness, tho 
bane of most bibliographies, may, in time at any rate, be banished. It will bo com¬ 
paratively oasy to ensure tho inclusion of all stuff whioh appears in England, but for 
much that appears in tho colonios co-opomtioii will ho needed. May I appeal, firstly, 
to authors to send mo their articles or books, and secondly, to tho local correspondents 
of tho Institute to whip up such articlos and books, and if need be, to procure them. 
Many colonial publications never seem to reach England at all, and if I do not receive 
copies they cannot be included. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 

Printed by Kyrx and Spottiswoode, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, K.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa. With Plate F. Torday: Joyce. 

Note on the Southern Ba-Mbala. By K. Torday and T. A. Joyce, M.A. CO 

In Vol. XXXV of The Journal of the Anthropological Institute tlio authors u£ 
published n papor on the Ba-Mbala, in which it was stated that this people wore 
immigrants from the south, who had changod their al>odo under pressure, and had split 
up in the process. Since the publication of this papor, investigations have boon made 
among the other branch of this people, situated to the south of that previously described, 
and, sinco the former differ from the latter considerably in certain rospecte, it will be 
as well to supplement the paper in the Journal , which deals with tho Northern 
Ba-Mbala, by a fow notos on tho Southern Ba-Mbala. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala extend from tho middle Kwcngo eastward across tho 
Yambeai and Jari, tributaries of the first, to the Kwiln ; this last rivor they lmvo also 
crossed, since a small colony is found 
on the right bank. Near tho sources of 
the Luauo their continuity is broken by 
a strip of territory occupied by Ba¬ 
lt weso. Their neighbours to tho north 
and wost arc tho Ba-Pindi, who soparato 
thorn from tho Ba-Yaka j on tho oast aro 
tho Bn-Kwoso and Ba-Bunda; on tho 
south-wost tho Bn-Lua. Tho prcsonco 
of tho last-named pooplo is interesting : 
in tho papor on tho Northern Ba-Mbala, 
to which roforcnco has boon mado 
above, a local tradition was mentioned 
according to which it was statod that 
tho northward movomout of tho Ba- 
Mbala hod beon causod by prossuro 
oxorcisod by a pooplo callod Moluo or 
Milua. It sooms cortuin that tho latter 
uro to bo idontifiod with theso Ba-Lua, 
and tho conjecture of Ankormann is 
thus verified.* 

Theso Ba-Lua, who appear to bo 
Ba-Lunda, obsorvo a peculiar tabu, in 
accordance with which thoy aro un- 1.—method op hair-dressing. 

willing to pronounco tho nnmo of their (Fnm a 

tribe j if pressed on tho snbjoct thoy will call some foreigner to give the required 
information. Their southern noighlmurs are tho Bn-Djok c , culled in tho south Kioko, 
with whom they aro continually at feud ; in fact it was under pressure exercised by 
the lattor that thoy occupied tho Kwcngo and displaced tho Ba-Mbala as mentioned 
above. Their hatred of their horeditary foes is so great that, if tho name “ Ba-Djok* " 
is pronounced in the presonco of a number of Ba-Lun, each man immediately 
cxpoctomtos violently. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala are a comparatively tall people, and though slenderly built 
aro very wiry, and in powers of endurance equal the Bn-Kougo. They arc exceptionally 
hospitablo and well-disposed to strangers. Circumcision is general and is practised on 
boys before thoy are a year old. The hair on the chest is removed except by old men 
and chiefs. No tattooing or cicatrization is found. 



• Zentralblatt /. Ant hr., I“i)7, p. 81). 
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As regards applied ornament they paint the whole body and every article of wear 
with red pigment: the native word for this colour is habala , and, sinco the name of 
the tribe is pronounced with the accent ou the first syllable, it seems very likely that 
the word Ba-Mlmln is a contraction of Ba-Bahala, “red people.” Any gift which 
may be presented to the traveller, be it an egg, a fowl or a goat, is coloured red, and if 
white cloth is given them, they at once proceed to stain it their favourite hue. 

The hair is worn in five longitudinal ridges, the interspaces between which are 
shaved. These ridges are never cut, and are usually braided, uniting in a singlo 
pigtail at the hack. Across the forehead and over the curs runs a band of falso hair 
(Fig. 1). It is a peculiar fact that many of the anthropomorphic carvings of tho 
Northern Ba-Mbnla exhibit tho form of hair-dressing peculiar to tho southorn tribe. 

Tho ornamentation of his person is the chief occupation of the Southern Mo-Mbala 
when at home, his paint is renewed twico or thrice a day, and his face ornamented 
with stripes of red, brown, orange, and violet; the pattern is usually as follows 
a horizontal stripe on tho forohcod, a stripo from each oar to tho tip of tho nose, and 
again from each ear to tho point of the chin. Personal beauty is an attribute which 
is highly valued ; it is considered n compliment to speak of a guest as young and 
handsome, and evon war has been known to result when one chief Ims Invested that his 
appearance was superior to that of auothor. 

Hats are rare, but nro worn in war-time; they nro made of network with a brim, 
ami nro ornamented with red parrot-feat hors. 

Tho waist-cloth is similar to that of tho northern tribe, and is fringed in front. 

Bracelets nro worn by all froo men, and if a master presents ono of his slavos 
with a bracelet it is a sign that ho sots him froo. Chiefs wear thirty or forty bracolot* 
of imported brass or nativo iron on each arm, and a similar numbor of anklets on 
oach leg. 

On tho uppor arm is worn a tight cirelot of string with a tassel, in which is 
often stuck a small knife. 

Sandals of pussu aro worn in hunting, when tho grass has lieen freshly burnt, to 
protect tho feet. 

Perhaps tho most striking difference between the northorn and southorn tribe is 
that tho latter do not oat human flesh ; it seems most likely that tho northorn tribo 
have adopted this habit from tho Ba-Hliana and Ba-Yanzi, with whom the southorn 
tribo have not como in contact to any extent. It seems unlikely that a pooplo who 
have acquired a taste for human flosh should have abandoned cannibalism ; moreover, 
it is o fact that some of tho Bakwa-Mosinga tribo of tho Ba-Kweso have, within tho 
last ten years or so, becomo cannibals owing to association with the Ba-Pindi. Dogs 
nro not oaten by the southern tribe. 

The huts nro tho same pattern as in the north, hut. those of chiefs nro much 
larger ; thoso of important chiefs aro often from ton to fifteen metres long. 

Tho working and smelting of iron has boon learnt, according to tho nativo 
account, from the Bn-Songo. Tho building in which tho smelting is prnctisod is built 
of palm leaves, on a rectangular ground-plan, with a pointed-oval roof: at ono end 
is a small door about. 1 metre high by 50 centimetres wide. A fetish is hung from 
the centre of the roof. Iron ore is common throughout the country ; the furnace is 
of clay and rectangular, without u roof; at each corner is a pair of bellows similar 
to thoso in use among the Northern Ba-Mbala. At one side is dug a reservoir for 
the metal, which flows through an opening in ono of the walls. The ore is powdered 
and placed in tho furnace, and charcoal is placed on the top. Tho slag is broken 
up and mixed with tho clay from which pots are made. The metal is worked by 
forging only, casting is unknown. There is a furnace in every village, and the chief 
is tho ironmaster. 
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The waterproofing of baskets, ns practised in rbo uorlh, is unknown. 

As in the north, each village, for the most part, is ruled by an independent petty 
chief; in some cases, however, there is a paramount chief for Rovcrnl villages. The 
latter state of affairs is probably duo to a long alliance in war. 

The peculiar class of Muri % described in the paper on the Northern Ua-MImla 
quoted above, and concerning which a few supplementary details wore given at the 
end of a subsequent paper on the Bn-Ynko, # are found hero also. Thoy are distinguished 
by tho same type of bracelet, the miocna , and the same headcloth, j/rpi t which, 
however, in tho south is worn only at milonga (palavers). To each Muwm-brucelet 
is attached a particular name, which is assumed by tho wearer; ho does not, however, 
discard his formor name, but may ho called by either. These mirr/i/i-names, which 
have become obsolote in tho north, are exactly paralleled by the till©*, derived from 
estates, which are assumed by tho hereditary nobility of Knglaml. The peculiar 
custom, in accordance with which, in tho north, the successor to tho mwena must 
steal his predecessor’s skull, is not found in the south ; tho following suggestion may 
explain this fact. The Ba-Yanzi are recognised ns tho suzerains of tho territory 
which tho Northern Bu-MImla have acquired by purchase from them ; and in recognition 
of this fact thoy have a right to tho skulls of all pooplo killod in war among tho 
northern tribe (porlmps even to tho whole Indy in tho days Imforc tho Ba-Mbala 
adopted cannibalism). Those skulls, together with those of their own pooplo and 
thoir oncmios, 
tho Ba-Yanzi 
chiefs keep all 
together in a 
separate little 
hut, a sort of 
museum, and 
rofuso to part 
with them on 
any conditions. 

This fact vory 

probably led to the stealing of the skull of tho deceased muri in the north. 

A nowly-purehnsed slavo must give all his earnings to his master, but after a 
year or so he is allowed to keep them for himself ; possibly by this time ho is con¬ 
sidered to have refunded tho price originally paid for him by his master. 

Whoa a married woman perceives that she is pregnant, sho must confoss nil her 
formor lovers to her husband ; if she forgots tho name of a single one it is believed 
that the child will die. Those with whom she has had intercourse hoforo sho was 
married (i. r., was taken to the house of her husband) pay a nominal fine of one or two 
fljimbn to tho husband ; but those with whom she has had relations after marriage 
must pay a heavy sum of from i),000 to 10,000. Onco tho wife is pregnant conjugal 
fidelity is necessary for both parties, otherwise tho child will die, and dearths of 
childreu are usually attributed to this cause. If tho child dies the poronts must 
undergo a purificatory rite. Clothed in a new kimpussu (palm-cloth skirt), they go 
to a river accompanied liv an old woman, usually tho sister or aunt of the wife, who 
dips them thrice in the water. In return for this service she receives tho two kimpvxsu 
worn by the erring couple. 

Tho Southern Ba-Mbnla use tho same musical instruments ns the northern, and 
thoir songs are tho same, but they are better musicians. 

A particularly interesting fact is that the crossbow is known among the Southern 
Ba-Mbala, not as a weapon, but ns a toy used only by children for shooting seeds 
• Joum. Anthr. hot.. Vol. XXXVI.. p. S'J. 
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ami tarries. I'lio slock is made from a palm-loaf ril>, with the natural groove uppermost. 
In the specimen collected (Fig. 2) au.l in several others observed, the shape of (he stock 
imitates a gun, and a hole has been made in the “ muzzle” end to imitate the bore of a 
gun barrel. The method of release is ingenious : two pegs, in this case European uails, 
are fixed in the stock where the hammers occur in a gun, the front peg is immovable, 
I lie othor is allowed a certain amount of play backwards and forwards; to the contrc 
of the bowstring is fixed a short piece of wood, tho bow is drawn, tho movablo pog 
pulled forward, and the pieco of wood attached to the bowstring is wedged between the 
two pegs. To fire the bow the rear peg is drawn back by a short string passing 
through a vertical hole in tho stock, and tho bowstring is thus released. In tho 
specimen figured a trigger-guard is added to complete the resemblance to a gun. 

War is mode as among the northern tribe, lint no prisoners are taken. Tho skulls 
of opponents slain in tho grent war or gembi are oxposed iu the villago until tho ond 
of tho war, whon they are givon back ond buried. 

Their religion is much the samo as that of the Ba-Huana ; each adult is supposed 
to have a double soul, of which tho dements nro tho dot hi, or double; and tho 
m'tyima , which corresponds to tho bun of tho Ba-IIuana. Tho apparition of tho 
in'tyim* of a dead man is culled mifakulu (among tho Ba-Hnaua fakulu). 

Women suckling children noithor point nor ornament thomsolvos, and must abstain 
from all soxual intorconrso. 

In other respects tho description of tho Northorn Ba-Mbala contained in tho paper, 
to which repented roferouco has boon made, may bo tukou as truo also of tho Southern 
Ba-Mbaln. E. TORDAY. 

T. A. JOYCE. 

Arohroology: Eoliths. Kendall. 

Tho Oato for Eoliths rostatod. By the Rev. II. G. 0. Kendal/, II.A. CQ 

In the minds of many pooplo it is not yet provon that tlioro are such things UU 
as “oohthic" flint tools, i.e., flints chipped by man at some period which considomblv 
antedates tho paleolithic ago and showing a ruder industry. 

To some of us, however, tho thing scorns ns clear ns is the established fuct of tlm 
cxistonco of man of tho Old Stono Ago. 

At Hockpon Hill in Wiltshire, at a height of 875 foot O.D., I have found small 
patchos of drift containing both trimmed eoliths and flakod Btonos, abraded and striated 
and also unabradod. Almost nil that I havo obtained havo como from tho surface of 
tho ground whore tho drift may bo seen. Tho condition, however, of some of tlm 
wrought stones, at any rate, forbids any otlmr supposition than that they nro part and 
pared of tho drift iu which they are found. They nro exactly similar in condition to 
its constituent, naturally brokon flints. Somo of thorn cannot have taon carried on 
to tlm top of tho hill by paleolithic man and there dropped, for they nro abraded 
almost beyond recognition. At the time that tlmso stones were being abraded, tho 
nearest paleolithic sites cannot have been hubitnblc. It is, moreover, unlikoly, to say 
tho least of it, that tho Old .Stone Ago man should havo carried flakes and flaked 
scraps thither unless tho plnco were one of constnnt resort. But in this latter case 
wo should fiud somo signs of his better fluked, uimbradcd, and uon-ochreous implements 
on tho bill tops. 

How, then, did the flaked stones of the plateau drift reach the summits of tlm 
hills where they now lie ? 

There are two possible means. Eithor the configuration of the country must 
have been completely different from that of paleolithic times when these stones were 
deposited, and the hill top must have been a valley, or tlm stones of the drift must 
liavo been pushed into their present position by ice. 
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But this would demand ice of such thickness and quantity ns is not supposed to 
have existed in the South of England since the glacial period, for Hackpen Hill rises 
more than 300 feet above the bottom of the valley down which runs the burn 
which constitutes in winter the upper wafers of the River Kennot. If, therefore, in 
such configuration of the country as now exists, or as existed in palaeolithic times 
when the present river valleys were already deeply cut, ice was the transporting agent, 
tho implements are proved at once to be pre-glacial. So according to this theory they 
would lie a long while pre-pahcolithic, since palaeolithic man is generally supposed to 
be i>OBt-glaeial. 

If tho nbove remarks be true and the reasoning sound, thcro can be no doubt 
whatever as to the flaked stonos which aro found in tho highest plateau drifts belonging 
to nu nge much older than tho paheolithie. From tho drift on Iluekpon Hill, at 
875 feet, I have a few flaked implements of varying degrees of excellence or rudeness. 
Somo aro very much abraded and striated. I have only found them after very diligent 
soarch. One specimen, in particular, is of great importance. It is very much striated 
and so much abraded as, at first sight, to Jjo difficult of recognition. But on examination 
it is soon to havo been us definitely flaked on both faces as an implement from tho 
river drift. One face ii flat, tho other convex. A portion of crust or of still older 
brown Hiirfaco remains on tho latter face. In outline tho implement is of tho ovate 
type, but with one bow-shaped edgo such as may ho scon on many river drift implements 
also. I havo another implement with most definite flaking* and of somewhat peculiar 
type, which is scarcely abradod at all. A third is very small and delicately flaked. 
The ouo is oohreous, tho other ochroous brown, in colour. Tho flake* aro abradod, 
striatal and ochroous brown. In certain hollows, where it would seem that a clayey 
matrix has by somo moans partially disappeared, may bo found unabraded or slightly 
abraded flaked stones of a dark greenjsli line. These, it would npponr, aro of later 
date than the oohroous-brown stones, but. belong to a period which presumably antedates 
the formation of tho present valley system. Incidentally, I may mention that I havo 
found on tho hill-top a small picco of abradod Uppor Greensand chert and small 
pebbles of flint and quartzite. 

Resuming, I do not sec how wo can csc:ipo the conclusion that tho before-mentioned 
flaked and abraded flints, if not tho unabraded flints also, prove tho cxistonco of man at 
a timo which is very distinctly separated from and anterior to tho paleolithic ago of tho 
valley drifts. Thoy seem also to point to tho fact that although wo havo discovered 
tho handiwork of human Itcings who may ho described as prc-palrcolithic, wo havo 
not yet got back to a time when some individuals of the raco could not make a flaked 
implement of paheolithie type; unless, indeed, such gravels as those near Reading 
and at Aldcrbury Hill, ucnr Salisbury, can bo shown to bo of onrlier date than tho 
drift of Hackpen Hill. 

Tho eolithic implements, flaked pieces and flakes, whilst thoy prove, according 
to the argument, of this paper, the existence of prc-pnlicolithic man or man before tho 
present river valley system, do not, it may ho said, of themselves necessitate the 
human authorship of tho work on the merely trimmed flints. 

Have these ruder pieces been trimmed by the hand of man ? 

To begin with, we have no absolute proof that roan made the flaked implements. 
But, short of absolute proof, the evidence is so strong and of such a kind that wo 
should be unreasonable if we refused it. Such evidence we accept, ns a matter of 
fact, in a hundred other matters and few are found to quarrel with it. 

We judge, in the first place, by analogy. We pcrccivo that if we strike u piece 
of fresh chalk flint, or even a tougher piece, with a direct blow near its edge and on 
a flatfish surface, the piece that comes oft' lian a bulb of percussion exactly similar to 
that on many pieces of flint in the river gravels. We notice, also, that a hollow 
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place of greater or less depth, is left upon the parent block and that this hollow often 
shows tiny ripple marks curving away from the direction of the blow. We know of 
no power than can produce like results save that of force applied in the form of a 
blow, unless it were very direct and consistent pressure at one particular point. From 
tho likeness of the results, therefore, and the absence of evidence of any other possible 
cause, wo decide in tho caso of the flakes or single pieces struck off that a like cause 
must have produced them in both ancient and modern times. 

Wo next find that some of tho flints from tho river gravels aro covered with 
npplo-mnrkod hollows, and must, therefore, have received a largo number of blows. 
In the cases of single piecos which havo been struck oft' from a parent block, wo admit 
to ourselves tho possibility, so far ns our argument has at present gone, that one of 
tho forces of Nature, such as violent river action, may have struck off the flake. But 
wo notico that in tho case of thoso flints which aro covered with hollows resulting 
from blows, tho said hollows aro so shallow and at such an angle to tho edge of tho 
"tone, that, a method and a skill must havo been roquired for the majority of tho 
strokes such as no power of Naturo in our oxporionco is capable of giving under 
oxisting or pre-oxiatiug circumstances. Experiment, at tho snmo time, proves to us 
that man is capablo of producing to-day similar flaked stones with no othor tools 
than such as primitive man may havo found to hand. In addition to tho foregoing 
ovidonco, wo notico that tho implements aro of a convenient shape for into in tho 
cutting, boring, scraping, Ac., of such articlos as anciont man must havo needed to 
oporuto on. 

By experiment, by our experience of tho powers of naturo and their work, and by 
a process of reasoning which may bo described as common sense, and which, though it 
comes short of absolute proof, is practically unanswerable, wo conclude that thoso stonos 
havo been flaked by an intelligent toiug. 

Can arguments of similar weight bo producod to show that man has opornted 
on tho trimmed, as distinct from flaked, piocos ? 

In my collection I havo more than a thousand Knowlo Farm Fit paliuolithic 
implement* from tho best to the rrnloat. I have perhaps a like number of ruder piecos. 
There is no clear-cut dividing line between tho two groups. Numbers of flaked implo- 
monts havo tho trimmed edges. Other piecos precisely similar in form aro trimmed 
only. Somo pieces not of implomontal shape aro flaked and trimmed, othor similar 
piecos arc trimmed only. At this pit implements have boon exceedingly numerous 
within a small spaco. Within tho same space and in the snmo strata ns tho implements, 
tho trimmed piecos aro numerous or the roverso in oxact proportion to the implements. 

I havo also searched pits in tho Lea valley in Hertfordshire whero, ordinarily, an 
implement is a very rare thing ; and hero, also, tho trimmed pieces aro correspondingly 
nut*. What stronger proof can ho forthcoming that man operated on those trimmed 
palieolithic pieces ? Now, finally, ranged side by side in my cabinets with tho 
Knowlo Farm Pit trimmed, and trimmed and flaked piecos, nre trimmed piecos from 
the top of Ilackpen Hill which, as regards form nml trimming, are perfect duplicates 
of tho Knowlo specimens. I may add that I shall lm happy to show to any one 
interested in the subject my collection in which scries after scries and numberless details 
and comparisons bear witness to tho truth of tho above arguments. 

II. G. 0. KENDALL. 


Afrioa, South : Archaeology. Johnson. 

Note on a Stone Implement from the Embabaan Valley, South ri 
Africa. By J. P, Johnson. 34 

Tho occurrence of typical palaeolithic (Acheulian) implements in the tin-bearing 
gravels of the Embabaan river was announced some time ago by Professor Ruport 
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Jones, who described thirteen examples found by Mr. Ryan. His account* is illustrated 
by a drawing to actual size of one of tho specimens. 

I also have ft uumbor of typical palaeoliths of quartaito, chert, quartz and aplianite. 
from the Kmbftbaan valley. They were given to mo by my frioud Mr. Nash, who 
received them from Mr. Ryan. Togothor with them wore a number of chert flakes 
trimmed to ft point and suggestive of a more advanced stage of cultnro. Most of 
these arc trimmod on one side only, but two or throe of them have been worked on 
both. The object of this note is to draw attention to one of theso last. The 
accompanying drawing is a fairly accurate representation of the specimen in question, 
though it does not do full justice to a really beautiful example of tho work of the 
Stono Ago. Its resemblance to cortain of tho well-known Solntro-Miigdulcnian types 


STONE IMPLEMENT, EMBAUAAN VALI.KY’ (ACTUAL SIZE). 




of Europe is unmistakoable, and thero cau be little doubt, I think, that it is of more 
recent date than the associated Achculian typos. 

I have shown elsewhere that implements belonging to that stage of culture arc 
widely distributed ovor South Africa, while, long before my discoveries, the double- 
pointed type had been described from the Cape Town flats. Moreover, in every caso 
where both groups have been found at tho same place, e.g., at tho junction of the 
Riet and Moddcr rivers, at the Taaibosch spruit and at Pricska, tho evidence is 


• Journ. Anthr. Inxt ., Yol. XXVIII. (N.8. I.), 1898, pp. 48-54. 
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decidedly in favour of their being of different age. 1 may add, in conclusion, that 
Bomo further discoveries which I have made in the Boshof district, and which I hope 
to describe shortly, likewise poiut in that direction. J. P. JOHNSON. 


Totemism. Lang’. 

Concoptional Totemism and Exogamy. By Andrew Lang. CC 

The “ conceptional” theory of the origin of totomism, as accepted by Mona, llu 
A. van Gennep in his Mylhtt el Legcndcs d'Australia, i nay be briefly staled thus : 
women, when first conscious of approaching maternity, attributed their experiences 
to the invasion of a spirit, emanating from any object which, at the moment, caught 
their eyes, or struck their fancy ; or had rocontly been eaten by them. The child, 
then, must bo a member of the species of that object—a cloud, a star, a boast, a 
bird, an insect, or anything except a human being. Yot, surely, men and womon wore 
as likely as clouds or stars, or toads, or cockatoos, to catch the eye and strike the 
fancy at the critical moment. 

They novor did ; at least wo know no human totems excopt in a single tribe, 
whero wo find the Man and the Laughing Boy totems. No girl or woman totem is 
known. How does the conceptional theory account for this fact ? Tho children being 
always human, it was much oasier and more natural to account for them as invading 
spirits from adjacont human beings, male or femalo, than from toads, fish, clouds, trees, 
grubs, or stars. Yot human beings as sourcos of tho invading spirits which beenmo 
childron wore nover solootod ns totems, savo in tho two isolated cases mentioned. How 
can this bo explained on tho concoptional theory of tho origin of totomism ? 

A recent theory of tho origin of exogamy (Mr. Frazer’s in The Fortnightly 
Jleview , September, 1905) also presents difficulty. “Tho division of tho tribo into 
“ two exogamous halves .... is obviously to prevent the marriage of brothers 
“ with sisters . “. . .” Tho rulos “woro doliborafoly devised and adopted as a 
“ means of preventing tho marriage, at first, of brothers with sisters.” “Each tribo 
“ was, in fact, divided into two halves, all tho childron of the same mothers being 
“ assigned to tho snmo half, and the mon of ooch half woro obliged to take their 
“ wives from the other half.” (Op. cit., pp. 157-460.) 

If this hypothesis be correct, it seems that the relationship of “ own ” (not 
“ tribal ") brothers and sisters was universally rocognisod even before tho beginning 
of exogamy. As far as I understand the situation, “ tribal ” brothers and sisters must 
Btand in a later sort of relationship, created by the exogamous organisation. Tho 
“ tribal ” brothers and sisters must be brothers and sisters in law; they had no such 
relations beforo they wore regimented into tho two phratries. Thus, as far ns brothers 
and sisters, recognised as such, aro concerned, tho “ descriptive " must bo earlier than 
the “ classificatory ” system. This I conceive to be true, but this view is not usually 
taken by students who hold that exogamy arose in a deliberate segmentation of a 
previously “undivided commune.” 

If the scheme—a deliberate regimenting of brothers and sisters uterine into two 
exogamous and intormnrryingi divisions—is conceived ns having been universal, it 
will follow that all tribes began by reckoning descent in the female line. If wo 
suppose that, everywhere, “ conceptioual ” totemism came first, and then was developed 
into the local totemism of the Arunta, it is obvious that, from the very beginning, 
all totems would appear in both phratries, and thus everyone might marry into his or 
her own totem. All tribes, except the Arunta, must havo later redistributed tho 
totems, so as to make inter-totemic marriage impossible. It is not easy to sec why 
the Arunta, who have advanced so far as to develop the eight class system, stood 
apart from the otherwise universal redistribution of the totems, except on the hypothesis 
that they never recognised anything hereditary in the totems. 
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On the theory that they began by inheritance of exogamous distinctions through 
males, they must also have begun by putting into one phratry all the children of one 
set of husbands, and into the other phratry all the children of the remaining husbands, 
regardless of totems. This proceeding would not necessarily imply recognition of the 
physical facts of fatherhood ; but it would imply recognition of individual marriage, 
which the Urabunna are said not to recognise oven now. Tims the culture of the 
Arunta must, from the first, have keen strangely anomalous. They either began by 
reckoning in the malo line, or they reached that form of reckoning and the eight-class 
system very early, while they retained, at the same time, the most primitive scheme 
of totemism extant; yet they are aware that there nro divisions to which it is “right" 
for each totem to ho restricted ; though, in fact, they aro not so restricted. IIow did 
they loarn this notion of right and wrong if they hnvo not passed through and out 
of the universally prevalent form of totcmic distribution ? T hnvo seen no answer to 
this question. 

Tho reason for which “own" brothorx and sisters, whether paternal or uterine, 
wore forbidden to intermarry is conjectured to have been that such unions wero 
thought “injurious to tho persons immediately concerned." ( Op . «/., p. 461.) But 
in that case, as only the persons immediately concerned wero in dangor of injury, why 
wero such unions made capital offences ? A person is supposed to »>o injured, in one 
way or another, by eating his or her own totem. Yet this is not a capital offence; 
nor, as far ns I know, is it any offence at all against tribal law. It is tho sinner’s 
own affair. Intra-totomic unions, on tho other hand, are, or wore, a deadly offence to 
tho community ; and why ? 

Once more, if wo adopt tho view that “ tho offoct" which tho regulations 
“actually produce is tho offoct which thoy wore intondod to produco," wo cannot 
easily argue that tho iiitondcd effoot was tho prohibition of marriage botweon own 
brothers and sisters, whether in tho male or fomalo lino ; for tho regulations, indeed, 
produco that effect, but thoy also produco much more. They bar marriage between a 
man or woman and all tho members of his or her own totem and phratry, or oxoga- 
mous moioty. That is tho effect which tho regulations actually produce, and, on the 
principle advanced, that must bo tho effect which thoy woro intondod to produco. 

As brotherhood and sisterhood, on tho fomale or malo sido, was, by tho hypothesis, 
already rooognised, then, if it wero moroly thought desirable to provont brother and 
sister marriages, it was only necossary to pass tho law that such unions of rocognised 
near kin must not occur. It was not necossary to make tho existing much more 
swooping prohibition. The actual rule is, “ no unions botwoon persons of tho same 
“ half of tho tribe," and that is tho rulo which wo have to oxplain. 

Why was marriage between members of the snmo half of tho tribe—tho halves 
being ofton known by tho namos of animals—regarded ns a deadly offence to tho 
whole community ? That seems to lie tho problem of tho origin of exogamy. To 
solve it I think that we must go back to the time of a very small community, wherein 
such unions would have been the cause of jealousies which would destroy tho peace 
of the community, and break up the community itself. For that valid reason such 
unions wore placed in the brief savage list of capital offences. Those are very rare 
indeed in savage jurisprudence; I scarcely romembor any others except malevolent 
witchcraft. But givon a community in which marriages within the group were apt to 
be causes of murderous jealousies, wo have a valid and intelligible reason for punishing 
all such unions with death. This would explain the latitude of the law, which docs 
not apply to brothers and sisters alone, but (except among the Arunta and Kaitish) 
to all who bear the same totemic name, or belong to tho same exogamous moiety. 
There must have been a time when the very existence of the community was endan¬ 
gered by marriages within it ; if not, why is such a marriage, or rather why was 
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such ft marriage, punished by death, and later by excommunication, expulsion from the 
tribe ? Can anyone suggest any other reason for the Draconian and exceptional 
severity of the law ? 

This is a point which I think we havo too much neglected. Wo have not reflected 
on the circumstance that, among very backward savages, tho death penalty is of 
extreme rarity. Some most stringent practical reason must linvo Caused men to attach 
it to tho breach of exogitmous rules. Such a breach cannot havo been a “ spiritual ’’ 
offence connected with the blood of the totem, for nobody is punished by law for 
shedding his totem’s blood, as far as I linvo read in any book. 

ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Australia. Thomas. 

Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia. By Northcoto W. EG 
Thomas, M.A. Cambridge : Univorsity Pross, 1906. Pp. xiv + 163. 22 x 14 cm. UU 
Price 6*. 

This extremoly useful liook on tho social organisation of tho Australian aborigines 
may bo divided into three parts: a general theoretical part consisting of tho oarly 
chapters and other introductory matter ; a systematic part dovoteil to a careful analysis 
and discussion of tho phrntrics and matrimonial classes which nro tho distinctive 
features of Australian society ; ami lastly, a polemical part directed against tho view 
that group marriage oxists or has existed in Australia. Certain features of Australian 
socioty receive little notice, thus tho fundamental problem of tho relation between tho 
totem groups and tho othor social divisions is hardly considered, tho reason being, 
as wo arc told in the prefaco, that our knowledge of tho nocessury facts is insufficient 
for a proper treatment of tho question. Again, tho part played by truo blood-kinship 
in tho ordering of socioty receives little attention. 

Tho introductory portions contain many valuablo sections dealing with definitions. 
Anthropologists will soon havo to settle tho proper use of thoir terms by some kind of 
collective action, and when this task is undertaken Mr. Thomas's book will provide 
them with much valuablo material ns a basis on which to work. Among many useful 
terms which are suggested may bo mentioned pntrilocal and matrilocal marriage to 
replace tho unsatisfactory deega and becna mnrriago, and corresponding terms are used 
to denoto the mode of dcscont and of tho exortion of authority. Among tho many 
definitions of the different forms of marriage two points may bo mentioned. Mr. Thomas 
uses polygyny and polyandry iu their strict sonses, and applies the redundant term 
polygamy to tho combination of the two, i.e., to unions of more than one man with 
more than one woman, which are yet not group marriages, this latter term being 
limited to cases in which all tho men of some definite social group are tho husbands 
of all the women of another definite group. It would ho very useful to be able to 
use tho word polygamy iu this sonse, for it is not wanted as a namo for the form of 
marriage to which it is applied in overyday use, but this general use is now so firmly 
fixed that the proposed limitation of its meaning will only become possible by somo 
kind of collective action. The other point is that Mr. Thomas includes under marriage 
such unions betweeu the sexes ns are found in the Australian pirrauru custom, and in 
consequence has to divide his threo chief categories—polygyny, polyandry, and poly¬ 
gamy, into several subdivisions. It is probable that it would bo more satisfactory to 
refuse to regard these unions as species of marriage, and to erect n new genus to 
include such customs as those of the pirrauru and piraungaru in Australia, tho mohh- 
thoditi institution of the Todas, the consorting of Nair women with Nambutiris 
and the European customs of the cicisbeo and the niariage u trois. 
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While on the subject of definitions I should like lo express my dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Thomas’s use of the term “ kinship,” which lie limits, though not quite 
consistently, to the relationship set up by common membership of a social group. In 
its ordinary use kin implies blood-relationship, and it seems to me a misfortune to 
apply it primarily to such a relationship as that set up by the common possession of 
a totem. A very important problem in sociology nrisos out of the rotation between 
the bonds sot up by common membership of a socinl group and those dependent on 
community of blood, and the discussion of this problem will not be facilitated by 
using for the second kind of bond a term which should properly denote ono of tho 
first kind. 

The systematic part of the book will be of very great value to ull who arc trying 
to find their way into the complexities of tho Australian class system. There is a 
full account, illustrated by maps, of tho distribution of phrutry and class names, and 
much information is given about the moanings of those names and tho evidence for 
tho mode of relation of the two groupings. There is much ingenious criticism of tho 
various views which have been advanced to explain those groupings, hut tho only 
absolutely positivo conclusion is that the grouping in phratrios is earlier than tho 
division into classes, and the wholo discussion ieavos tho roador with tho conviotion 
that wo want much moro work, and much more oxact work, beforo any definito 
opinions can ho formed on many of tho points raised in this portion of tho hook. 

Tho polemic against tho oxistouco of group marriago which forms tho romaiiulor 
of tho l>ook falls into two parts : a criticism of tho valuo of tho olassificatory system 
of relationships as ovidonco of formor marriago regulations and u minute criticism of 
tho evidence provided by Dr. Ilowitt and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in favour of tho 
oxisteneo of group marriage in Australia in tho present or tho nenr past. A full 
consideration of tho first part would ho impossible within tho limits of this roviow, 
und I propose to deal with this question elsewhere. 

In tho second part of tho polomio tho point at issuo betwocn Mr. Thomas and 
tho Australian investigators turns largely on tho fact that they do not uso tho term 
“group mnrriago" in tho samo way. If tho term is used in tho strict sonso proposed 
by Mr. Thomas, and this soems most necessary, it is clear that tho oxisteneo of group 
marriage at tho prosont time in Australia has not boon demonstrated. The various 
forms of union between tho sexes which have been recorded, howovor, suggest various 
stages in tho evolution from a condition of group marriage, and it is far from cortnin 
that more exact methods of investigation than have hitherto boon employed in Australia 
might not reveal tho existence of true group marriage at tho present time. Mr. Thomas’s 
criticism is largely devoted to tho valuo of tho pirrauru union us evidence of group 
marriage, and lie points out many features on which further information is ncoded. 
There is one point to which, perhaps, insufficient attention lias l»oen paid, viz., the 
clear ovideuce of tho connection of the pirrauru custom with tho totem grouping. 
It is hero that tho relative antiquity of tho totemic and class groupings becomes of so 
much importance. If the totomie system is late, tho closo connection of the pirrauru 
custom with it would make it improbablo that this custom could bo a survival of group 
marriage. If, on the other hand, the totemic grouping is older than cither tho phrntrinc 
or class groupings, it would become highly probable that wo have in the pirrauru 
custom a survival of group marriage. 

The book is provided with a good index and bibliography. There arc some errors 
in the toxt, to somo of which Mr. Thomas has himself called my attention. On p. 10 
a pbratriac organisation is wrongly ascribed to tho Todas. On p. 41 tho classes of 
tho children are given wrongly for the four-class system, and there is an obvious mistake 
in tho laws of descent of tho eight-class system. On p. 43 the classes of III. arc in 
the wrong order ; Balgoin and Buuda belong to one phratry and Parang and Theirwain 
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to the other, mul there is a similar error in the grouping of the Emon. There are also 
several errors in the kinship tables on pp. 94 and 95. Every student owes a great 
debt to Mr. Thomas for the large amount of labour he must have given to the prepara¬ 
tion of this hook, and it is to be hoped that he will give ns before long ns full an 
analysis of other features of Australian society as that of the phratry and class 
systems in this volume. W. II. R. RIVERS. 


Religions. Bailey and Others. 

Religions Ancient and Modern: The Religion of Ancient Rome. By Cyril C*7 
Bailey, M.A. Pp. 114. 0/ 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Thoophilus G. Pinches, LL.D. Pp. 126. 
The Rcligion.of Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 98. 
Magic and Fetishism. By A. C. Iladdon, Sc.D., F.R.S. Pp. 99. London : Con¬ 
stable, 1906-7. 17‘5 x 12 cm. Price 1». each. 


With every fresh instalment the permanent value of this remarkable sorios becomes 
more and more obvious. When completed all students of early and lator religions will 
probably find it indispensable for general reforonoo and comparative purposes. So much 
may at onco bo inferred from Mr. Bailey’s woll-digostod ossay, which, allowing for a 
few inevitable drawbacks, presents on tho wholo a thoroughly trustworthy picturo of 
the Roman system. Emphasis is hero rightly placed on its two distinguishing features 
—tho essentially legal aspect of public worship, and its gradual development from tho 
original privato worship whioh appoors to have been snob a distinctive character of 
tho proto-Aryan religion. Tho mental attitudo of tho Roman, it is pointed out, was 
that of tho lawyer ; there was littlo of sentiment or affoction in tho State cult, which 
was conducted with formal exactness on clearly-dofinod principles ; tho jus sacrum 
was a deportment of the jus publicum , and its founder was not a prophot or a priest, 
but Nuraa, king and lawgiver in one. Ilencc the relation of tho body politic towurds 
tho higher powers was in tho nature of a civil contract hotwoon man and tho gods, 
involving mutual obligations and requiring extreme care in tho performance of tho public 
ritual of tho feralia or sacra popularia , as distinguished from tho privato offices, tho 
parentalia or sacra privates , which admitted of greater freedom and more devotion. In 
the household worship “ there was an element more truly religious than anything wo 
“ should gather from tho ceremonies of tho stato. Tho ideas arc simpler, the numina 
“ seem less cold and more protective, the worshippers more sonsiblo of divine aid ” 
(p. 49). A well-grounded distinction is hero drawn between the numcn and tho deus y 
tho former always vague and indefinite until it receives a name, and then becomes 
a dcus with a distinct personality, though at first merely the spirit of the “animistic" 
period. 

Amongst theso animistic beings are included tho Lares, who have given rise to 
much discussion, and are hero strangely described ns “in origin tho spirits of the 
“ family fields." Tho lares rurales (Tibullus) may no doubt Imj so described, but 
suroly not the Pncstites and Compitales (Ovid), tho Viales (Plautus), the Marini (Livy), 
nor the Lares in general, whose very name (/-or, Tars , king, chief) betrays their 
Etruscan origin. Mr. Bailey, however, rightly rejects tho theory that they wore “ the 
“ spirits of tho dead ancestors and the Tar familiaris an embodiment of all tho family 
“ dead." He presided at the hearth, and no doubt could have arisen on this point if 
the original moaning of the word familia had not been forgotten. In later Latin pater¬ 
familias has the modern sense ; but a reference to the more archaic sister tongues 
(Umbrian, Oscan) shows that the root word meant not family , but house , abode , 
whence the Oscan faamat , he dwells, occurring in several inscriptions from Pompeii. 
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Larfamiliaris had therefore nothing to do with tho ancestral Sonin, hut only with 
their habitations in this world. „ 

In his explanation of the difference between tho ponti/ex and tho JUmtn Mr. Hailey 
rather misses tho point. Tho flaminos arc tho real priests who always presided at the 
burnt offerings, as indicated by their name from the root of flamma. The pontificos 
were not priests at all originally, but engineers, as again indicated by thorn nume, 
moaning “bridgo-hnildors." This takes ns back to tho migration period when bridge- 
building waa a work of capital importance for a people who hod to cross many 
swollen streams along the line of march. But the technical function was a crime 
against the river-god, which had to ho expiated by tho offenders, that is, by tho bridge- 
builders, whose office thus gradually acquired u priestly character. Tims it camo about 
that tho engiuecr-in-chiof became the Pont/ex Maximus, a title later assumed by 
the Roman emperors and still borne by the bead of tho Roman Church. It is to bo 
rememborod that many religions institutions of later timos find their obvious explana¬ 
tion in tho practical purposes of primitive society (cf. taboo, totemim, &c.). Hero, 
»s I have elsewhere explained (Max, 1907, 47), the expiation wore tho tenet 
sexagenary later replaced by tho argei or straw figures thrown into tho Tiber, not 
as “a symbolic wetting of tho crops," us suggested by Mr. Bailey, but ns substitutes 
for tho human offerings to the offended river-god. 

Mr. Bailey concludes with a short chapter on the slight relation in which tho 
Roman system stood towards tho moral order, aptly remarking, however, that " the 
« religion of Romo was tho sanctification of patriotism—tho Roman citixon s high os t 


“ moral Ideal." , , . 

Dr. Pinches 1ms well chosen tho title of his lonrncd troutiso, which shows at a 
glance that the religion of tho non-Somitic Suinoro-AkkadioiiH was not merely hko, 
hut identical with, that of their Semitic Assyrian successors in Mesopotamia, lhcro 
were certainly two pantheons, at least in later timos; that is, after tho Assyrian 
olomoiit became dominant, abo.it 2000 u.c. or earlier. But tl.oy differed little more 
than in name, and woro of such a homogeneous character that the two wore oventimlly 
merged in one system, with, so to say, two heads, Morodnch supremo in Babylonia and 

Ashshur in Assyria. .... ,, , . , 

But all this belongs to tho relatively lato historic times, behind which extonus a 
proto-historic period of very long duration, when there woro differences duo primarily 
to tho different political and social relations prevalent in tho two lands. In the south, 
between Babylon and tho Persian Gulf, the Akkndo-Sumcrians were constituted not 
in a single powerful kingdom, hut in numerous petty states, each with its chief god, 
lossor deities and local cults, acting and reacting upon oaoh otlior from within, but 
free from foreign influences until tho advent of tho Semitic peoples. But belaud those 
independent little pantheons, which became unified under Mcrodach when Babylon 
rose to tho position of political capital of the whole southern region, there existed a 
primitive system of animism which was never eradicated, but permeated the whole 
religious world of Babylonia throughout tho historic poriod. This important point, 
which is so apt to bo overlooked in tho glamour of the great national myths con¬ 
cerned with the creation, tho deluge, and tho wars of tho supreme deities-La, Anu, 
Mcrodach—with TiawatU and the other natural forces, is rightly enforced by 
Dr Pinches, whose views on tho subject, as those of a leading specialist, will bo 
received with gratitude by all students of comparative religions. The Babylonians, 
he writes, attributed life to such objects as trees and plants, to the winds and the 
heavenly bodies, perhaps also to stones, rocks, mountains, and ram, certainly to tho 
sea with all rivers aud streams animated with tho spirit of £a and his children. 
“ Innumerable good and evil spirits were believed in, such as the spirit of the 
« mountain, the sea, the plain, and the grave . . - The legend of Tiawuth may 
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“ with great probability be regarded ns the remains of a primitive animism which was 
“ the creed of the original Babylonians, who saw in the sea the producer of all the 
“ monstrous shapes which aro found thore." 

Amongst the spirits, mention is made of the utukku and the edimmu (p. 18), 
which are elsewhere (p. 123) explained, tho former as a man’s “spiritual essence," 
the latter as “ tho ghostly shadow of his body, resembling in meaning tho ha of 
tho Egyptians." Hero we have an instance of tho great value of those essays, for 
on turning to Dr. Flinders Petrie's book wo find that tho Egyptian ha is not the 
“ shadow" or oven the l>ody, but “ tho activities of sense and perception," tho 
“consciousness," the “self" in our meaning of tho word. 

Another point which must lie received with some reserve is tho statement regarding 
the monotheistio tendencies of tho Assyrians and Babylonians, and tho absolute mono¬ 
theism of Abraham and the Israelites. Tho argument regarding tho Babylonians 
scorns to provo very littlo when taken, for instance, in connection with tho hymn in 
which “ Tho gods smelled a sweet savour [of tho sacrificial offerings], The gods 
“ gathered like flies over flic sncriliocr.” This is a long way from monothoism, and 
justifies rather Fr. Dclitzsoh’s statement regarding tho crass polytheism persisting us 
tho stato roligion in Babylonia “ droi Juhrtuusondo hindurch" (7 libel u/ul Babel, 
p. 49). Nor woro the Jews “a monothoistio nation” till tho prophets rose shortly 
lwjforo tho exile, while Joshua fells us plainly that Abraham and all his kindred were 
irolytheists who “ served other gods" whan they “ dwelt on tho otlior sido of tho 
“ flood in the old time” ( Joshua , xxiv. 2). Tho popular notion, oncourngod by Snycc, 
Hommol, Renan, and a few others, that not only tho Israelites but all tho Semites were 
monothoists from tho first, that monotheism was with thorn, so to say, a racial character, 
is a dolusion which should now bo abandoned since W. Roborfson Smith has shown 
that tho roligion of Israel itself “ was clearly modelled on tho forms of Somitic 
“ heathonism," and also speaks of “tho heathonism of tho groat mass of tho nation” 
{Old Testament in Jewish Church , pp. 139 and 273). 

This ctornal question of primitive monothoism, of an All-Fathor, an Em si/pre- 
mum , as the root and not tho ertloresecnco of early religious systems, is again raised 
by Dr. Petrie in his erudite treatise on tho Old Egyptian boliefs. Ilia rousoiling is 
not oasy to follow, owing, partly, to tho introduction of much extraneous matter, such 
as Siberian shamanism, Turanian demon-worship, and Chinoso pantheism, not porhnps 
thoroughly grasped, and partly to apparont contradictions in somo essential points. 
But tho main contention is that in Egypt “ monotheism is tho first stage," that 
polytheism “ results from combinations of monothoism," that, as in Babylonia, each 
great city had “ but one god to whom others woro added," and that “ tho combinations 
“ of these, and their transformations in order to form them in groups when their 
“ homes were politically united, show how essentially they were solitary deities at. 
“ first." Hero there seems to be a confusiou l>ctwoon pure monotheism, which is 
exclusive, admitting of no associates, and mere monolatry , which is inclusive, recog¬ 
nising tho oqual olaims of others to divine honours. Hence “ solitary " is not supreme 
absolutely, but only locally, and the gods here in question arc merely the 

the genii loci, tho tribal or territorial gods, who lmd no jurisdiction 
beyond their own districts, and never could have been regarded ns supromo lords of 
the universe. Tho monotheistic concept is also excluded by their intensely anthropo¬ 
morphic nature, ns described by Dr. Petrio, who tells us that. “ to the Egyptian the 
“ gods might be mortal; even Ro, the sun-god, is said to have grown old and feeble ; 

“ Osiris was slain ; and Orion, tho great huuter of the heavens, killed and ate the 
“ gods. ... The gods were also supposed to share in a life like that of man : 

“ offerings of food and drink were constantly supplied to them, in Egvpt laid upon 
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« the altars, in other lamia burnt for a sweet savour ” (p. 2). Can it for a momont 
be supposed that a people who held such gross views about their greatest nud oldest 
deities, had already grasped the sublime concept of n supreme hoing? The nearest 
approach to such a notion is to bo recognised rather in the Egyptian p-nutir, ri 
Ot'ic*, the divinum ali/uid , the first faint concept of a god-like unity underlying 
the confused hierarchy of lessor deities, and at most suggestive perhaps of a tondoncy 
towards mouothoism. 

But this vogue abstraction is not referred to by Dr. Petrie, although his account 
of the chief gods, their attributes and associated mythologies, is in all other rospoets 
remarkably full and satisfactory. Hero will also l>o found an adequate description of 
tho Book of the Dead, of the high moral standard attained by the early Egyptians, 
of tho largo part played hy charms, incantations, and amulets, that is, by magic rites 
here inextricably interwoven with strictly theological ceremonies, as in all primitive 
roligious systems. 

Touching tho preparation of tho body for its abodo in the aftor-Ufo, it is slated 
that “ tho caroful mummifying of tho body bociuno customary only in tho third or 
“ fourth dynasty” (p. 17). But this view can no longor bo hold sinco Dr. J. C. 
Roisnor'i recent excavations at Nagn-cd-Doir, tho oldest known settlement of man 
in Egypt, dating from Palrcolithic times, show that some 9,000 or 10,000 years ago 
tho bodios of tho dead woro already otrofully mummified, being prosorvod in salt and 
wrapped in matting of halfa grass, such as is still used for tho same purpose hy tho 
Kopts of tho prosont day. 

Amongst tho charms, mention is made of tho uza , “tho Hucrod oyo of Horns," 
which “ boonmo tho most usual of all amulots " (p. 46). This, howover, is colled 
“ tho eye of Osiris ” in Dr. Htddon’s authoritative essay on Magic and Fetishism, 
which is in some respects complementary to I)r. Potato's volume. Accepting tho enrront 
nomenclature, for which Dr. Frazer is lnrgoly responsible, Dr. Haddou troats the subject 
of magic undor perhaps an unnecessary number of hoadings—Sympathetic Magic, with 
two subdivisions (Contagious and Homoeopathic); Magical Power of Names and Words; 
Talismans and Amulots ; Divination ; Public and Private Magic ; Magicians ; Psycho¬ 
logy of Magical Practices. But tho treatment itsolf is excellent, quite above criticism 
oxcopi on a few points of detail, whilo tho divisions may have thoir use, as tending 
to clearness. Here, in any enso, all is order and systom, with little speculation, but an 
abundance of facts and illustrations, which aro all tho more valuable sinco many uro 
given at first hand as tho result of observations miulo by the writer himself in such 
widely distant parts as Ireland, Borneo, nud Now Guinea. 

Dr. IIaddon plunges at onco in medias res , and, without stopping to dofino magic 
in general, procoods to show by instances drawn from ull qu nr tors that probably four- 
fifths of mankind still believe in both forms of sympathetic magic. From thoso instances 
wo are led to infer that the root idea of contagions magic is tho physical connection 
supposed to oxist botweon two objects, between tho whole and its parts, between nail- 
parings, hair-clippings, blood or even clothes, and their owner. Then, whoever gots 
hold of such things, especially if ho he an export, that is, a magician, has tho owner 
nt his mercy, since “ whatever may happen to one part, tho other pnrt is similarly 
affected.” The notion extends even to personal names, which, like tho personal effects, 
must consequently bo carefully concealed from possible enemies. Hence, even in 
Germany, tho parings and clippings are still buried under tho elder tree in tho court¬ 
yard, and wo know what curious superstition* arc associated with the older tree in 
somo parts of England, though the reason is forgotten. But what most strikes the 
observer is not so much the universality of these beliefs ns the identical processes hy 
which the magic effects ore procured or hindered. Thus Dr. Haddou writes tlmt, “ In 
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“ the west of Ireland and in Torres Strait people have refused to tell me their names, 
“ though there was no objection to someone else giving me the information, the idea 
“ evidently being that by telling their owu name to a stranger they were voluntarily 
“ putting themselves into the power of that stranger.” It seems almost incredible that 
such subtle distinctions should be found amongst Kelts and Papuans living thousands 
of miles apart, and the wonder is increased when both Dr. lladdon (p. 24) and 
Dr. Potric (p. 10) toll us that somewhat analogous notions already prevailed in Egypt 
somo thousands of years ago. 

But it would carry us too far to dwell further on this fascinating topic, aud a 
few words must bo spared for the section devoted to the closely allied subject of 
Fetishism. Hero full justice is dono to the Into Colonel A. B. Ellis, to whom all 
students of primitive religions are indebted for the first really adequate explanation 
of the elusive and much misused word, fetish. To say this is to say that the subject 
is also properly treated by Dr. Haddou, who shows that fetishism is a direct outcomo 
of primitive animism, and “ forms a basis from which many other modes of religious 
“ thought hnvo developed, so that it is difficult to point out whoro fotishism onds and 
“ nature worship, aucostor worship, totemism, polythoism, and idolatry begin, or to 
u distinguish between a fetish, an idol, and a doity. It -includos conceptions which 
“ aro purely magical, coorcion of fho supernatural by moans of natural objects " (p. 92). 
Elsowhore it is remarked that tho fotish itsolf, that is, any object possessed of an 
indwelling spirit, may, from one point of view, bo rogarded merely as a charm or 
amulet, and that this is tho lowost and commonest form, and “may practically bo said 
“ to bo universal” (p. 81). From this follow momentous consequences, for, if tho 
fetish may bo degraded to a moro amulet, and is comraouly so dogradod, it becomes 
the direct parent of all mascots and talismans, of all objocts possessing tho Polynesian 
mana, or tho Dakotan toahanda , or the Australian arungquillha , in a word, of universal 
magic, or, rather, of tho innumerable instruments with which tho magician plies his 
trodo. Thus tho only difToronco between tho fotish ns such and tho talisman is tho 
difference botwoon tho indwolling spirit and tho mana, and all ohjocts emlowod with 
mana wore originally fotishos of which tho podigroo is forgotton. 

A serious drawback to tho utility of tho series is tho omission of indoxos to all tl\e 
volumes so far issued, Dr. Pofrio's alono oxcopted. A fow slips may horo ho noticed 
for correction in futuro editions. Dr. Pinches has Aries for Ares (p. 80) Mid jah for 
yah (p. 89) ; Dr. lladdon Jctlatorc for Gcttatore (pp. 34 and 35) and corna-horn for 
horns (p. 37), corna boing an irregular feminine plural. Dr. Potrio’s suggestion that 
tho Denga may now' ho represented by tho Dinhas (p. 63) should ho dolcted, the 
relation boing impossible. A. II. KEANE. 


Afrioa, South. Bushmen Painting’s. 

Bushmen Paintings In tho Transvaal. rn 

The Transvaal Government Gazette of April 20tli announces tho appointment flO 
■of a commission consisting of tho following gontlomon :—Dr. Kynaston (Geographical 
Survoy Department), Mr. T. N. Leslie (Vcreoniging), Mr. J. P. Johnson, M.I.M.M. 
(Johannesburg), and Prof. R. B. Yoitug (Transvaal University College), to report to 
the Government on tbo Bushmon paintings and stono etchings existing in tho 
Transvaal, and as to what steps should bo taken to preservo thorn from decay and 
mutilation. 

Mr. Johnson is tho author of the recently published book, The Slone Implements 
of South Africa. 
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America, North. With Plate G. Bushnell. 

Notes on Certain Olubs from North America. By David I. Bush- JJQ 
nelly Jun. OS) 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, among the specimens which formerly 
belonged to the old Tradoscant collection, aro three clubs from North America 
(A, B, C, Plato G.). These arc of great interest, as they are, without doubt, the oldest 
existing examples of that type of weapon. 

On p. 46* of the small printed catalogue is a reference to “ Tomahneks, 6 Sorts.” 
The throo specimens now in the Ashmolcan Museum were probably included in 
this entry. 

Chibs of this type wore used by tho northern Algonquians ami Iroquois and 
were evidently tho principal weapon—in addition to the bow and 
arrow—of tho Now England Indians at tho time of tho settlement 
of tho northern colonios, ns references to them often occur in tho 
early records, f Wo aro unable, however, to say how far south along 
tho Atlantic const this typo of weapon was used ; but it doos not 
appear to hnvo been known to tho oarly historians of Virginia. 

Unfortunately it was not recorded whore the specimens were 
obtained. It is tho belief of tho writer, howovor, that they camo 
from tho const of Now England nud wore brought to England early 
in tho seventeenth century, or about tho tiino of tho sottloinont of 
tho Plymouth colony. 

Tho throo Tradoscant clubs arc of tho sumo form, but differ 
somowhat in proportions. 

Tho dimensions aro : — 

Grotten Diameter Greatest Thickncwi 

Extreme Length. 


A - 
B - 
C - 


- 500 mm. 

- 540 mm. 

- 580 mm. 


of Knob. 

- 105 ram. 

- 112 mm. 

- 110 mm. 


of Handle. 

- 88 mm. 

- 24 mm. 

- 24 mm. 


Although tho spocimon dosignatod as “A" is now tho shortest 
of the threo it was probably at ono time somewhat longor. Tho 
ond is rough and worm-oaton, and appoars to hnvo boon brokon. As 
will be seen in tho photograph, it bccomos quite thick and is round 
in section near tho ond ; probably this continued for a short distance, 
forming a grip or handle similar to that of tho second specimen. 

The second oxnmplo, “ B," is tho most interesting, ns it was at 
ono time highly ornamented. The handle, on both sides as well 
as the end, is studded with small pieces of copper, placed in regular 
order and forming a simple zig-zag design. Many small, thin 
piccos of copper—and some brass, showing contact with Europeans 
—have been driven into tho ball or knob, but they aro irregular 
and do not form a design. 

On tho outer side, extending from the upper ond of the handle to tho ball aro 
twelve triangular depressions arranged as shown in Fig. 1. These range from 28 mm. 
to 38 mm. in length, and are about 3 mm. in depth. These are partly filled with a 
• Muteun Tradescantianum: or a Collection of Rarities pruerced at South Lambeth near London, 
by John Tradescant. London : MDCLVI. 

t “ Tomahavket be staves of two footc and a halfc long, and a knob at one end as round and 
11 bigge as a foote-ball." Wood, New England's Prospect, 1G34 (p. 66). (Quoted by Gcraul in 
The American Anthropologist , 1907, p. 109.) 


Fig. i. 

trianc.di.au 
DEPRESSIONS ON 
THE RACK OP 
CDUB B. f 
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resinous substance. On either side of tho club and following the outer edge is a 
depression averaging 15 mm. in width and 3 mm. in depth, also having a hard gummy 
substance over the greater part of the surface. In these depressions wore probably 
arranged pieces of shell, as in the caso of the club supposed to have belonged to 
Philip, referred to by Beauchamp in The Bulletin, New York State Museum, 
No. 344, 1905* :— 

“ The late Rev. F. P. Winnc, of Watertown, N.Y., gave tho writer an inter¬ 
esting account of sundry relics of King Philip which came into tho hands of the 
Rev. John Chick ley, Mr. Winne's maternal ancestor. Among these was King Philip’s 
war club, which was in the hands of another descendant living in New Hartford, 
N.Y., some twenty years ago. Thonce it wont to Maine.” 

Mr. Winno wrote :— 

“Tho club I have had in my hands many times, and can describe it. It is a 
piece of hard wood—hard maple, I think—about 14 inchos long ... a solid ball 
about 4 inches in diameter, which, with tho handle, is cut out of one pieco of wood. 
Along the handle on Itoth sidos aro inserted triangular pieces of what nppcnr to bo, 
and I suppose aro, oyster shells; tho dark piecos showing the number of Indians 
Philip had killed, and tho light piecos tho whites.” 

Thcso triangular pieces of shell may, however, Imvo boou attached merely for 
the purpose of decorating tho weapon, ns tho rcforonco to inlaid clubs in tho following 
note would lead us to bcliove. 

In a volume of manuscripts in tho British Museum (MSS. Egcrton, 2395, 
fol. 429-30) aro pnpors ontitlod “ State of tho Colony of Rhoad Island, From tho 
“ Commissioners of Now England, 1665.” In this documont tho writer found the 
following interesting note :— 

“Tho Nanhygansot Sachims did in y* yoarc 1641 by writing surrender thomselvo* 
their Pcoplo & Country unto tho lato Kings Protect ion . . . 

“ Tho Sachinm did thankfully rcceavo two coatos prosonted to them in his 
Ma u *' namo. In acknowledgment of their Subjection they are to pay yearly upon y° 
29 of May Two Wolf Skins to his Mn Uc and did now send to Capps of Pong ntid two 
Clubbs inlayod with Pong for a Presont to tho King and afTonthcr Mantle & a Porcupine 
Bagg for a present to y° Quoon,—which wero all taken by tho Dutch. . . .” 

Thcso “ two Clubbs inlnycd with Peag ” woro probably similar to that attributed 
to Philip and the specimen (B) in tho Ashmolenn Museum. Being able to trace 
four specimens, all dating from tho seventeenth century, makes it evident that inlaid 
clubs were not uncommon among the New England Indians, and that inlaying piocos 
of shell was one method of decorating their weapons. 

This art, as formerly practised by the Algonquinn tribes of Now England, at 
once suggosts the incrusted work found among the ancient ruins in the south-west, 
and the various objects of Aztec origin from Mexico, as well ns certain pieces from 
tho north-west coast. 

The third and largest club (C) in the Ashmoloan Museum is more crudely made 
than cither of the others ; but it has on one side some faint engraving forming a simple 
geometric design, in places rubbed and worn away. All three spccimons have retained 
a high polish and appear to have been much used. The edges of the handles are 
rounded and worn from use, evidence of age even before they were obtained from the 
Indians nearly threo centuries ago. 

Although there are soveral examples of this form of club in the British Museum, 
there is only one of special interest, which is now figured (D, Plato G.). This most 
interesting old specimen has an extreme length of 535 mm.; it is highly polished and 

• I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, for this reference. 
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greatly worn, evidently the result of age and use. Unfortunately it is not known 
where it was collected. 

The peculiar characteristic of this piece is the carved figure extending along 
the convex surface, which may represent the totem of the maker of the weapon. 
The head of the auimal rests above the ball of the club, two legs arc represented on 
cither side, and the tail is long and pointed, having six transverse grooves near the 
lower end. The under part of the head, the four logs and the lower half of the tail, 
are attached to the club, tho intervening spaces having been cut entirely through. 
On tho side shown in the photograph there is some very faint engraving. 

Tho four specimens already described are made of a heavy oloso-grained wood, 
probably maple, now turned dark with ago. 

A small club of a similar form, but rather too light to have been a serviceable 
weapon, belongs to the collection of tho Collogio di Propaganda Fide, Rome 
(E, Plato G.). # Tho dimensions are—length, 320 mm.; the ball is 47 nun. in diamoter. 
Tho handle is rectangular in section and measures 23 min. by 11 mm. Long narrow 
strips of tanned buckskin, bound nt short intervals with porenpino quills coloured red 
and white, aro wrapped around tho handle. This was brought from America by a 
missionary, and should probably be attributed to tho Iroquois. 

Whilo all these specimens aro of groat interest and valuo, tho decorated oxamplo 
(B) in tho Ashmolean Musoum is especially so, and it would Iks of intorost to know if 
similar pieces oxist in any Europoan collections. DAVID I. BUSH NELL, Jr. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Figs. A, B, C.—Claim in tho Ashmolean Musoum, Oxford. 

Fig. D.—Club in tho British Musoum. 

Fig. E.—Club in tho Collogio di Propaganda Fido, Romo. 


Aroheeolog-j : Eoliths. Smith. 

Naturo-mado “Eollthlc Implements." lhj Worthington G. Smith, gQ 

Of tho three illustrations given below, Figs. 1 and 2 are solected from a scries 
of forty typical examples very kindly forwarded to me for examination and illustration 
in 1904, by Dr. II. P. Blackmoro of Salisbury. Fig. 3 was found by mysolf near 
Dunstable, whore “ colithic implements ” occur 
in bewildering profusion. ° } A 

The two Salisbury specimens are from ''riftiwijiK 

Alderbury, and aro in tho Blackmore Museum. 

The illustrations aro drawn to half scale to 
match many similar illustrations published else- 

Fig. 1 from Alderbury is exhibited as a ^ 

hollow or concave scraper; both sides of tho 

stone and a section are given in tho illustra- J/ ' 

tion ; tho section is taken on the dotted line 
T on tho right-hand fignro. Tho .notion 
shows—by the dotted lines near B—that the 

thinnest part of the flint has been abraded away, and the two arrows on tho right- 


hand figure show the direction of the force which caused the abrasion. If wo 
imagine a pebble to have once existed at B—on the section—and moved about 
slightly under great pressure during the deposition of the drift in which “ the scraper ” 

• The writer figured a drawing of this specimen in The American Anlhrojxitogirf, 190C, p. 262. 
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via found, it would undoubtedly have abraded away the weak part of the flint aud 
formed the concavity. At the same time the pebble would deposit the minute detached 
fragment* of flint near to, or on one side of, the stone. It will bo seen, both on the 
section at A and on the right-band figure, that these small flint fragments still remain 
on the stone, to which they are naturally comcnted in a thin ferruginous concretion. 
On looking at this stone with a lens I felt that I could see the small hollows into 
which the littlo adherent Bplinters of flint would fit. 

Fig. 2 is a larger and thicker example of “hollow-scraper,” also from Aldorbury. 
On the original stone an arrow is placed near tho hollow at A to indicate that the flint 
is a “hollow-scraper” of human origin. Tho arrows placed by me on tho illustration 
indicate the direction of the force which has causal tho depression. As in tho lust, 
tho detached splinters from the hollow of tho flint are still prosont on one sido of 
tho stone, fixed—amongst sand—in a thin ferruginous concretion. Tho small frag¬ 
ments of flint are of such a form, sizo, and colour, that they clearly provo—to mo 



Kro. 2.— '* eolith ic " scraper, Fio. 8.—“ eolith," oaddinoton, near 

ALDERBURY. 4 SCALE. DUNSTABLE. } SCALE. 


—that they onco formed that part of the flint which is now represented by tho 
concavity. 

Fig. 3 is a very typical oxamplo of a so-called “eolith,” almost identical in 
sizo and shape with a specimen from Dawlish, in tho Blackmore Museum. Tho 
oxnmple came from Cnddington, near Dunstable. One sido and all the four edges are 
illustrated in the figure. I took the stono direct from a facing of dry pebbly clay in 
a clay pit. As I displaced the stone from its matrix I noticed that a number of very 
small pebbles aud flint fragments foil from it to the base of tho pit, which base was 
covered with dry, dusty clay, pebbles and pieces of flint. To recover any missing 
fragments seemed absolutely hopeless, but after considerable searching I at last found 
and re-attached tho littlo flake shown at A. This small flake and the hollow into 
which it fits arc in precisely the same mineral condition as the other pans of the 
flint. Now if one small flake can bo detached by natural pressure by a small pcbblo 
in an undisturbed bed of drift clay, it seems, to me, to follow that nil the other small 
flukes could be—and actually were—displaced in a similar maunor. 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 
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Australia. Howitt. 

The Nativo Tribes of South-East Australia. Ry A. IV. Howitt, fil 
C.M.G., Sc.D. 01 

In Man, 1906, 81, I noticed a communication from Mr. Andrew Lang in 
which he says, “I much regret to find that in my paper on ‘The Primitive and 
“ 4 Advanced in Totemism ’ I have misunderstood and therefore misrepresented a 
passage in Mr. Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia , p. 500. Of this 
“ om>r I was entirely unaware till I read . . . Mr. Ilowitt's letter to Folk- 
“ Lore." 

Mr. Lang also expresses his regret that he was not earlier made awaro of his 
blunder, that he might have withdrawn his words. I did not reply to this at the 
time because I was preparing a paper upon the numerous passages in The Secret oj 
the Totem, to which I am compelled to take exception. I feel, however, that since 
Mr. Lang has made his explanations in Man, it is incuinbont on mo to mako my 
comments on his statements through .the same medium. Mr. Lang’s strictures on 
my work in the papor quoted arc, howovor, a moro repetition of a fnllor statement 
of his opinions, which will bo found at pp. 197 to 200 of The Secret of the 
Totem. 

Ho thoro accuses mo of an apparent failure to tako into consideration previously 
stated facts iu the question of Australian religious boliefs, and also of making state¬ 
ments in collision with my own ovidonco. As this and other similar statements 
havo been widoly sprond abroad in other publications I must, in my own dofonco, 
make the actual facts of this mattor as widoly known, moro especially as Mr. Lang 
(The Secret of the Totem , p. 197) involves Dr. J. G. Frazer in the samo chnrgo. 

In the first placo I must point out that the passage which Mr. Lang quoted in 
his communication to Man is only part of tho quotation which forms the basis of 
his rofloction upon mo. 

This original quotation, givon iu The Secret of the To'ern, pp. 197, 198, is 
termed a “ passago from Mr. Howitt,” and consists of four solected and rearranged 
pieces of a summary, twonty-soven lines in length, of the ovidonco on which I base 
my theory of the Tribal All-Father. ( Native Tribes of South-East Australia , 
pp. 499, 500.) 

Tho first piece is taken from tho thirteenth to tho sixteenth linos, omitting tho 
important commcucomont of tho sontonco ; tho second is from tho nineteenth and 
twentieth linos, being part of a sentonco bisected by the interpolation of tho third 
extract brought down from tho sixth, seventh, and eighth linos. The other linlf of 
the sentence, together with the rest of tho summary, completes the quotation. 

The “ passago ” which Mr. Lang now quotos as having been misunderstood and, 
therefore, misrepresented hy him is part of the fourth extract, but it is not the 
material mattor at issue. 

This manipulated “passage" onabled Mr. Lang to launch his adverso criticism, 
thus supporting his own views on questions of Australian religious beliefs by crrorB 
which he attributed to mo. 

Tho statement “in collision with my own facts” is only to be found correctly 
in The Secret of the Totem, at pp. 197, 198, and is as like my original statement 
as the “pussy-cat" and “porcupine” on tho cover of Mr. Lang's book are to the 
Australian echidna (porcupine) and dasyurus (native cat). 

Mr. Lang says (Man, 1906, 81), “whether my mistake was natural or not 
“ readers may determine for themselves.” 

J quite concur in this, but invite readers to form their opinion not merely on 
the harmless quotation which Mr. Lang has selected, but on the whole quotation as 
given at pp. 197, 198, of The Secret of the Totem. 
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I should ranch like to be able to think that Mr. Lang had merely misunder¬ 
stood my meaning ns expressed in my summary, but the serious charge levelled 
against Dr. J. G. Frazer and myself rests upon a selection of four separated parts 
of that summary, the bisection of one sentence, and the rearrangement of others. 

It is very hard to understand how Mr. Lang can have forgotten that which seems 
to me to have nocossarily required the exerciso of volition. A. W. HOWITT. 


Australia. Lang'. 

The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. A Roply to Dr. PH 
Howitt : By Andrew Lang. 0 C 

When revising tho proof-sheets of The Secret of the Totem in September 1905 
I observed a statement by Mr. Ilowitt ( Native Tribes of South-Last Australia , 
pp. 499, 500) which appeared to mo to bo contradicted by his own evidence. Often 
as I road his pages I could understand them only in one way. I took him to menu 
that tho belief in what ho stylos an “ All-Father ” only occurs among tribes in a 
forward stage of what wo regard ns social advance. But Mr. Howitt’* own testimony 
proved that tho belief oxists among tribes who have not arrived at that stage. 

I therefore, in The Secret of the Totem and olsowhero, pointod out and oritioisod 
tho apparent inconsistency. When I learned, from a paper by Mr. Howitt in Folk- 
Lore (July 1906), that he did not moan what to mo (and to othors) ho soomed to 
moan, I publicly and privatoly apologised to Mr. Howitt for my misunderstanding, and 
I withdrew all my criticism based upon my error of approhonsjon. 

Mr. Howitt remains unsatisfied. Ho “ would much liko to bo able to thiuk that 
“ J morely misunderstood his moaning as expressed in his summary.” This implios 
that, when ho wrote, Mr. Howitt did not regard my mistnko as unconscious and 
involuntury. If that is, or was, or is to be, his opinion (I can novor more fool suro 
thot I understand what Mr. Howitt moans), so bo it. But I prococd to quote tho 
ontiro passago which Mr. Howitt accuses mo of garbling. I shall noxt try to show 
that tho passage is, first, misleading in stylo, and, secondly, is erroneous, or shall I 
say inadequate ? in statomont of facts. 

Mr. Howitt’s remarks I copy, beginning at tho last paragraph of Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia , p. 499: “It seems quite clear that Nurrundcre , Nurclli, 
“ Bunjil , Mungan-ngaua, Daramulun , and Baiame , all roprosont tho same being undor 
“ different names. To this may bo reasonably added /Coin of tho Lake Macquarie 
“ tribes, Maamba , Birral , and Kohin of those on the Herbert River, thus extending 
“ the range of this belief certainly ovor tho whole of Victoria and of Now South 
“ Wales, up to tho eastern boundaries of the tribes of tho Darling River. If tho 
“ Queensland coast tribes are included, then the wostorn boundaries might be indicated 
“ by a line drawn from tho mouth of the Murray River to Cardwell, including tho 
“ Groat Dividing Range, with some of tho fall inland (sic) in New South Wales. 
“ This would define tho part of Australia in which a belief oxists in an anthropo- 
“ inorphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to have 
“ some kind of influence on the morals of the natives. No such belief seems to 
“ obtain in the remainder of Australia, although there are indications of a belief in 
“ anthropomorphic beings inhabiting tho skyland. That pnrt of Australia which I 
“ have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that belief” [I take Mr. Howitt to 
mean the belief in a supernatural being with supposed moral influence], “ is also tho 
“ area where there has been the advance from group marriage to individual marriage, 
“ from descent in the female line to that in the male line ; where the primitive 
organisation under the class system has been moro or less replaced by an organisation 
“ based on locality ; in fact, where those advauces have been made to which I have 
“ more than onco drawn attention in this work." 
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This, I tliiuk, is the entire of tho passage which, in The Secret of tie Totem , 
pp. 197, 198,1 treated in the following terms : “I quote a passage from Mr. Howitt, 
“ which Mr. Frazer restates in his own words ” (namely, in The Fortnightly Review, 
September 1905). “He defines ‘the part of Australia in which a belief Oxists in an 
“ 4 anthropomorphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to 

“ 4 have some kind of influence on the morals of the natives.That part 

44 4 of Australia which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that belief ’ 
(namely, “ certainly the whole of Victoria and of New South Wales up to the eastern 
44 boundaries of tho Darling River”) 44 4 is also tho area where there 1ms boon tho 
44 4 advance from group marriage to individual marriage, from descent in the female 
“ 4 line to that in the male line ; where tho primitive organisation under tho class 
44 4 system has been more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality—in fact, 
“ 4 where those advances have been made to which 1 have more than once drawn 
“ 4 attention in this work.’" 

The reader may now compare Mr. Ilowitt’s twenty-seven linos with my attempt 
to condense them. If in that attempt I have wronged him it was done unwittingly. 
What I wanted to get at was tho hist sentence in his twenty-seven linos, beginning 
44 That part," and ending 44 in this work." It was here that (as I later learned with 
much rogrot) I misunderstood and miaroprosontod Mr. Howitt's ideas. I understood 
him to moan that all tho tribes who, in tho region dofined, have the All-Father boliof, 
havo also all advancod “ from group marriage " to individual marriage, from descent in 
tho femalo lino to that in tho male lino ; that the primitive organisation umlor tho class 
system has Imjou more or loss replaced by an organisation based on locality, and so on, 
ns above. If Mr. Howitt meant that (as I firmly believed ho did), thou his statement 
was contradicted by his evidence, which provos that tribes with femalo doscont, and 
44 primitive organisation undor tho class systom," have tho All-Father lK)liof as much 
as tho advanced tribos with malo doscont and local organisation. But Mr. Ilowitt 
did not moan that, and ho has oxplainod that tho south-oast natives without tho All- 
Father boliof are mainly those who practiso what ho calls “ group marriagos ” ; what 
I call Wrrauru and Piraungaru. 

As soon as I loarnod Mr. Howitt’s roal meaning I apologisod, and witlulrow all 
criticisms based on my error of approhonsion. But, without his own explanation I 
could only understand his words as I did. I quote, for tho first time, another passage 
of his which, without his explanation, would bo to mo equally misleading. Native 
Tribes, &c., p. 506: “In the tribes of South-Fast Australia tho ancestors appear in 
“ tho guise of totems or thoriomorphic human boings, in some respocts resembling both 
44 the Alcheringa ancestors and the Mura-Muras. But it must be remembered that in 
44 these tribes there has been a clearly marked advance in the status of society, from 
44 group marriage to a form of individual marriage, from descent in the female to 
44 the male line, and from a society organised on the class systems to one based on 
44 locality."* 

Mr. Howitt does not here really mean that among all those tribes tborc has boon 
the advance to reckoning in tho malo line and to an organisation of society based on 
locality. He means that in some of these tribes the ndvnnces havo been made. But 
ho does not say that tho advances havo been made 44 in some of those tribes,” he says 
that they have been made 44 in these tribes.” 

Am I wrong in thinking this phrase misleading ? 

Again, Mr. Howitt writos : “that part of Australia’’—where the All-Father belief 
exists—“is also the area” where tho social advances have been made. Now certain 
parts of 44 that part of Australia ” make one of the areas in which the social advances 
have been made; they are not the area of the advances. Th ese advances have been 

• My italics. 
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made in huge northern, western, and central areas, in which, so far, the moral All- 
Father has not been found as an element of belief. The statement, therefore, of 
Mr. Howitt seems to me if not erroneous, at least quite inadequate. It also gives the 
impression that the All-Father belief co-exists with the social advances, whereas the 
advances are found in very largo regions without tho belief, and the belief is found 
in regions where two, at least, of the advnnces have not been made. 

With regard to Mr. Frazer, if he did not misunderstand Mr. Howitt’s meaning 
in the same way as I did (and as a distinguished roviewor did, who “paraphrased 
Howitt, pp. 500-506 ”), then I must rogret having misunderstood him in precisely tho 
same way as I misapprehended the ideas of Mr. Howitt. 

I find that I quoted Mr. Frazer thus (Secret of the Totem, p. 199—citing The 
Fortnightly Review, September 1905, p. 552), “ Mr. Frazer puts tho case thus, ‘ it can 
“ ‘ hardly be an accidental coincidence that, as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out, tho 
“ 4 same regions in which tho germs of religion begin to appear have also made some 
“ ‘progress towards a higher form of social and family life.”’ 

Now in Australia from the contral Arunta to tho northern sen, the advnncos to 
“ individual marriago," to male descents, and to local organisation, havo boon made, 
but—whero are the “ germs of religion " ? 

On tho other hand, among many south-oast tribes tho advances to male descont 
and to local organisation havo not been made, yot “ tho germs of religion ” (tho All- 
Fathor boliof) are flourishing there. There is a want of coincidence, whother accidental 
or essential, botweon tho gorins of religion and tho social advances. 

I am much honoured by Mr. Ilowitt’s promisod criticism upon numorous passages 
in my book. I hope to profit greatly by his censures, and will gladly acknowlodgo 
any changes in my opinions which ho may produce. But if ho is not moro successful 
in approhonding and stating my ideas than ho was in a recent critique published by 
him olsowhero, I may tako silence for the hotter part. ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Australia. Thomas. 

The Native Races of Australia (Native Races of the British Empire Series). AQ 
By N. W. Thomas. London : Constable, 1906. Pp. xii + 250. 23 x 14 cm. 00 
Price 6s. not. 

This book, or rather the series it inaugurates, indicates, it may be hoped, an 
awakoning of interest on tho part of intelligent peoplo in tho numorous races living 
undor British rule. Amongst the many anomalies of which Englishmen appoar at 
times to bo even proud, none is perhaps moro striking than tho absence of interest 
in, or even knowledge of, the many different peoples who form so large a part of 
that empire the praise and glory of which they aro nover tired of siuging. This is 
well exemplified by a fact to which our attention is called each recurring year, viz., 
the empty benches when the House of Commons is called upon to discuss the affairs 
of India. It would be pleasant to believe that the launching of this scries of 
manuals is indicative of a change in this regard taking place in the public mind 
and that the works themselves aro destined to arouse and spread an interest in the 
many highly interesting peoples in different stages of culture to be found in the King’s 
dominions beyond tho sea. 

In fifteen chapters Mr. Thomas has given a synopsis of the facts which seem 
best established regarding the physical appearance, mode of life, social organisation, 
and primitive culture of the Australian aborigines. The work bears the impress of 
having been very carefully prepared, and of many original works relating to the 
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Australian continent having been closely studied and compared. The author appears 
to have felt bound to do little more than put down a record of fact. He would have 
made his work more interesting and attractive had he also at times endeavoured to 
take a more general view and to associate his facts with an account of some distinct 
tribe. A more human and realistic impression would thus have attached to his record. 
If, for example, he had endeavoured to picture that most interesting tribe, the Aruota, 
as far as the many facts concerning them now collected permit, he would have made 
his narrative more attractive, and, wo venture to think, not loss true. It would have 
afforded an opportunity of bringing homo to the popular reader the real significance 
of the Stono Ago as a stage of human culture. Tho stay-at-home writer may, perhaps, 
shrink from tho possibility of his work being compared with that of tho long-time 
resident amongst tho Australian natives, such as wo have in the sympathetic and 
nltogothor delightful account of tho Euahlayi tribe by Mrs. Laugloh Parker, yet, after 
his long and careful study of tho subject, he might have ventured, and we suspect it 
would not have been without success ; in fact, in his treatment of the subjects of 
religion, magic, and myth Mr. Thomas shows that discernment, sympathy, and interest 
which are necessary for such an undertaking. 

Two short chapters are dovoted to those subjects which have of late attracted so 
much attention and given rise to no little controversy—tho subjects of social organi¬ 
sation and marriage. Tho author shows clearly that ho is with Mr. Andrew Lang 
and against Dr. Frazer. It may bo doubted whothor tho views of the last-mentioned 
distinguished anthropologist have so littlo sympathy and support as Mr. Thomas 
suggosts. After dealing with tho complexities of the rules regarding mnrringo, which 
to somo people havo seemed a complicated matrimonial algebra, he remarks that it 
will be admitted that tho system is ndmirablo in its simplicity. Wo nro afraid ho will 
bo almost alono in this opinion, but can only hopo that his account will onable all his 
readers to come to tho samo conclusion. A grentor use of tabular representation 
would probably havo aided many in doing so. 

There are thirty-one full-pago illustrations, ohiofly from photographs, and thoy 
nro commendnbly clear and lifo-liko. Thoro is also a map, which we rogrot to find 
very inadequate. Holding, ns wo do, that a good map should bo one of tho chief 
fonturcs of every ethnographic work or book of travel, and should show clearly all 
places mentioned in tho text, wo wero sorry to find a great many of thoso to which 
Mr. Thomas refers wore not to be found in tho small map at tho ond of tho volume. 
In a work appealing to the general public this is particularly unfortunate, as they aro 
not likely to take the tronblo to look up atlases whilst reading tho book. For this tho 
publishers are probably rosponsillo, seeing that this defect is becoming more and moro 
a feature of liooks of travel, oven of those published at a high price. Wo offer these 
remarks in tho hope that in subsequent volumos of tho sories, and in further editions 
of the ono undor review, this defect may bo rectified. 

At tho ond of tho book is a very short bibliography. It is much to bo regretted 
that it is not longer. In the courso of the work numerous explorers, travellers 
and authors nro reforred to, e.g ., Groy, Eyre, Tylor, Cook, Threlkeld, Russell, 
and many others, no mention of whom is found in the bibliography. Tho works of 
these authors might with advantage have been added, if only as explanatory to the 
general render. Nothing is so likely to interest people in uncivilised races as rending 
a first-hand account of them in somo good book of travel, and ono great benefit to 
be derived from a series of this kiud is in its so arousing interest as to act as an 
incentive to the perusal of the works of the pioneers and explorers of the different 
parts of the empire. E. A. P 
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Malay. • 

Historical Tombstones of Malacca mostly of Portuguese origin, with the na 
Inscriptions in detail and Illustrated by numerous Photographs. By Robert UT 
Norman Bland. London : Elliot Stock, 1905. Pp. 75. 28 X 21 cm. 

An old-world, palm-girt littlo town, nestling at the foot of a green lull crowned 
with a ruined church, such is the vision seen from afar dimly through the morning haze 
when one has cast anchor in the shallow roadstead of Malacca ; such is the memory that 
after many years the sight of this Itook again revives. Fow Asiatic port-towns are as 
heavily laden with historic associations as this most venerable of all European sottlc- 
monts in the Far East, over whose red-brown roofs well nigh four centuries have passed 
since first it fell into the hands of men of Western blood and Christian faith ; none has 


such a mollow, fragrant, and undofiuable charm. 

The work Mr. Bland has done was well worth doing ; ho has hero gathered together 
and put on record nearly all that remains of the monumonta of the Portuguese and 
Dutch pioneers who laid the foundations of European rulo in the Eastern seas. Though 
some of them aro not without artistic value, they are interesting by reason of what they 
stand for, rather than for what they are in thomsolvos, thoso simple, unpretentious, 
sometimes almost rude, memorials of governors and councillors, priosts and morohants, 
women and young childron. 

For the most part the photographs representing the tombstones have boon well 
oxocuted and do groat crodit to the gontloinon (all amateur photographers, I boliove) 
who took them. Thoro nro also illustrations of a cemetery, throe churches, tho 
old gateway (which is all that is left of the fortress so shamefully destroyed), and 
two plans of tho town. But it is disappointing to find that the most vonornblu 
of tho Malacca churchoa, tho old roofless church of Our Lady on tho top of tho 
hill, whero once lay tho relies of the great apostlo of tho Far East, Francis Xavior 
and whero most of tho monumouts figured in this book now aro, is ropresontod only 
(and very inadequately) by a picture intended to show the motliod employed in taking 
tho photographs. , # _ 

As the illustrations aro tho most important part of a work of this kind, it is 
fortunate that in tho prosont instance they nro so good. For tho rost, it must honestly 
be said, is far from perfect. To begin with, tho title is a misnomor ; out of forty-throe 
tombstones only thirteen (not counting one of which the original inscription has boon 
erased and a Dutch one substituted) aro of the Portuguese poriod, tho rost boing all 
Dutch except throo which commemorate Armenians and two of doubtful origin, that 
have no inscriptions but rather Dutch-looking coats-of-arms. The Armenian stonos 
nro bi-liugunl, two of them having Portuguese inscriptions and tho third a Dutch one 
besidos inscriptions in Armenian. Of tho Armenian texts, except in one case whore 
help was afforded by a provious publication, no translations have been givon. This is 
to bo regretted, for if it had been dono Mr. Bland would have beon spared tho serious 
errors and omissions which disfigure pago 28 of his work. In his version of tho 
Portuguese part of the inscription which ho attempts to translate on that pago ho has 
givon a purely imaginary surname to the person commemorated on the tombstone, and 
has omitted to reproduco his real patronymic, which is perfectly legible on tho 
Portuguese original. On page 26, again, by omitting to translate tho Armenian text, 
Mr. Bland has failed to give the surname of the deceased person, which occurs in the 
Armenian but is not found in the Portuguese version. Similarly ou page 6 the place- 
name “ Inefa” is a mistake for “ Julfa," as a reference to the Armenian original would 
have shown. Mr. Bland seems unable to make up his mind whether “ ovcrlcdcu ” 


means “ buried,” as he renders it on pages 6 and 60, or “ died,” as he translates it in 


other places whero it occurs. Besides the above, I have noticed a dozen or more 
little inaccuracies, but as a comparison of the illustrations with the transcripts and 
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translations will revoal thorn to any reader of average intelligence and education, it 
would be mere waste of space to set them out in detail horo. 

In his introduction Mr. Blaud writes that, apart from the tombstones figured in 
the present volume, “ there remain but few memorials of the early history of Malacca,” 
which is unfortunately true, and adds, “the Javanese founders of the Kiugdom of 
“ Malacca (thirteenth century) havo ieft nothing, nor havo their Malay successors.” 
So far as I know, there is no evidence of the existence of Malacca before the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century, and no reason to disbelieve the native chroniclos 
which derive the origin of its royal house from Singapore and ultimately from 
Palcnibang, a Sumatran state that had, to be sure, been a good deni under Javaneso 
influence from an early period. Honco probably the source of the undoubtedly Javaneso 
titles which some of the Malacca princes aro said to havo borne. The want of 
memorials of the early days of Malacca is not, I believe, quite ns ubsoluto ns Mr. Bland 
asserts. J havo it on the authority of ouo of the most distinguished of his predecessors 
at Malacca that an ancient tombstone, bolieved to 1 k> that of Sultan Mansur Shah, who 
reigned thero in the fifteenth century, is still preserved in the Resident Councillor’s 
office. Aro thore not also Chinoso inscribed tombstones on Bukit China and elsewhere 
that go bnck for u good many generations ? 

If Mr. Bland should happen to return to Malacca, thoso matters may bo worth 
his attention. Iu the meantime I must add that for his present work, in spito of tho 
imperfections noted abovo, one must bo grateful to him. As thore is no Archaeological 
Survey Department in tho Straits Sottlomonts it is well that, an individual official 
should bo public-spirited onough to tako upon himself somo of tho burdens whioh ought 
to be borne by such a department. C. O. BLAG DEN. 


Russia. Meakln. 

Itussia: Travels and Studies. By Annette M. B. Monkin. London : Hurst OC 
and Blackett, 1906. Pp. xx + 450. 23 X 15 cm. Prico 16$. 03 

This volumo, in lucid and simple Innguago, givos an oxcollont description of tho 
living population of Europoan Russia, vory littlo of which appears to havo osenped 
Miss Moakin’s scrutiny. Tho manners and customs, tho institutions, the industries 
and manufactures, and tho conditions of lifo of tho Russian people in town and country 
aro described and discussed with all tho intelligence and acumen of an experienced 
traveller and observer. 

Miss Mcakin illustrates and oxplains tho present state of things, which camo undor 
her observation, by brief incursions into Russian history, so that wo obtain from hor 
book, not only a cloar idea of tho presont status of tho many races in European Russia, 
but also of thoir historical evolution. 


The interests of anthropology have not been neglected by Miss Mcakin. Hor 
description of M. Perodolsky's collection of prehistoric skulls at Novgorod will oxcito 
tho curiosity of physical anthropologists. This collection contains upwards of 800 
skulls found in tho neighbourhood of Novgorod, and they aro said to be mostly 
pal<tolilhic> some of the skulls having been found embedded iu a layer of limo that 
must at one time have boon underneath a glacier. This would appear to indicate tho 
existence of proglacial or interglacial man in this part of Russia, and os the number 
of skulls found greatly exceed the number of paleolithic skulls found in the whole 
of the rest of Europe, the measurement and examination of M. Pcredolsky’s collection 
must be a matter of the first importance in settling the many vexed questions 
as to the origin and evolution of man in Europe. 

The interesting chapter on tho Gorman colonios in Russia forms an excellent 
example of the advantages which a country may derive from tho introduction of 
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superior stock. About 1770, Catherine II of Russia, a German princess, settled a 
colony of German Lutherans on the Volga, in the neighbourhood of Saratoff. This 
colony has become at the present time one of the richest and fiuest of all the colonies 
on the Volga. The Lutherans have introduced new industries. “ Their intelligence 
“ being more developed than that of the Russian peasant, they set about their work in 
“ a more scientific manner, carefully choosing plots of land from what has hitherto 
,l been unreclaimed marsh, they soon find themselves the happy possessors of flourishing 
“ farmsteads. The Russian peasants are not sufficiently advanced to cope with their 
“ difficulties, consequently they are quickly outstripped by the Gormans.” No better 
illustration could be furnished of the importance of good stock in the population of 
a country ; the difference in their wealth-producing powers in the same environment 
being clearly shown by the contrast between the present economic conditions of the 
Russian and German inhabitants of the lower Volga. 

Miss Moakin considers that the persecution of the Jews in Russia is a mistake, 
as it is the Jews who bring prosperity to tho towns. 

The black-earth region of Russia appears to bo a splendid agricultural country. 
But, notwithstanding that, the Russian peasant is in a very backward condition, 
subsisting principally on conrso bread and vegetables. Tho author statos that educa¬ 
tion does net improve tho poasaut, but makes him worse, and that tho neighbourhood 
of towns has a specially doloterious influonco on tho character of tho foninle peasant. 
This latter phenomenon is not unknown in this country. 

Tho higher education appears to bo well provided for, seeing that a provincial 
town liko Kharkoff has a university with l,f>00 students, and a technical institute 
with 400 studonts. 

Tho descriptions of tho Crimea are very interesting, and ospocially of tho 
arohroological finds preserved in tho locnl museums. 

Miss Moakin’s book is one that will ho road with pleasuro by tho gonornl roiulor, 
and contains much information of groat valuo to tho sorious student of tho anthropology 
and sociology of Russia. J. G. 

Anthropology. Pitt-Rivers. 

The Evolution of Culture and other Essays. By tho Into Liout.-Gonoral OA 
A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers. Edited by J. L. Myros, M.A., with an Introduc- 00 
tion by Henry Balfour, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. xx + 228. 
23 x 14 cm. Prico 7 s. 6 d. 

This reprint of somo of Gonoral Pitt-Rivers’ most instructive work, issuod for 
tho benofit of candidates for the Oxford diploma, needs no recommendation to anyone 
at all familiar with tho history of anthropology in England during tho last forty years. 
Tho application of the evolutionary idea to human inventions was a new and bold 
step in tho sixties of the last contury, but it inovitably followed the changed outlook 
upon nature resulting from tho scientific movement of tho time. To make the appli¬ 
cation in this now field required something more than averago ability. The capacity 
for taking infinite pains is only one quality of genius. Equally important is that 
power of alert and sustained attention to which alone facts reveal their full significance ; 
and its presence or absence may make all the difference between a discoverer and a 
drudge. General Pitt-Rivers possessed it in the highest degree. His professional 
duties required him to devote his full attention to a certain human invention—the 
firearm, and what he observed in this particular province led him from conclusion 
to conclusion, until tho well-known theories upon evolution in handiwork were formed 
within his brain. An equally excellent officer without genius would have sent in a 
praiseworthy report upon the improvement of service weapons, without ever perceiving 
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the wide range of affinities which connect civilised and savage instruments of 
destruction. 

It is needless to dwell upon General Pitt-Rivers’ published work in ethnology, 
or upon those parts of it presented to the public in this volume. The tenor of tho 
essays on “Tho Evolution of Culturo,” “Tho Principles of Classification,” “ Primitive 
Warfare," and “ Early Modes of Navigation ” is sufficiently well known, while Mr. 
Henry Balfour's excellent introduction indicates thoir position with regard to tho 
present standpoint of anthropological science. It was fitting that tho ICeepor of the 
Collections which form a lasting monument to a distinguished man should have lwton 
entrusted with tho task of introducing these essays to a younger generation than that 
for which they were originally written. To Mr. Myros fell a more thankless task, 
hut his neenrnfo discharge of it has added to his already considerable services to 
British anthropology. 

Tho publication by our great universities of standard anthropological work in a 
cheap and convenient form is a welcomo sign of tho timos. Anthropology by its 
somewhat forbidding namo ofton ropols tho youug, who aro apt to boliovo that all 
concerned with it aro uniuspiring and unattractivo persona. Tho caroer of Gonoral 
Pitt-Rivors is well calculated to oncourago sympathy with anthropological aims, and 
perseverance in thoir pursuit. Hero was no Smolfungus, but a man of action and an 
officer in tho Guards, making himself a namo in tho world of scionco. What man 
has done, man can do; and an oxamplo so brilliant may bo expected to find imitators 
among thoso destined to defond and govern tho remoter provinces of tho Empire. 

0. M. D. 


Africa, South. Johnson. 

The Slone Implements of South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. London: 01 

Longmans, 1907. Pp. 53. 25 x 19 cm. Price Is. Qd. Of 

Mr. J. P. Johnson, of Johannesburg, is an enthusiastic investigator of tho Stono 
Ago as it occurs in South Africa, and tho present volume, giving brief accounts of 
somo of his finds, is a welcome ouo. In it an attempt is mado to co-ordinoto his 
various discoveries of stone implements, and to assign to the different finds thoir propor 
places in tho culturo scquenco of the region. Ho aims at showing that three woll- 
dofined culturo strata nro manifest, corresponding with tho periods of the Stono Ago 
known as tho colithic, palaeolithic, and neolithic in Europo. As regards tho first of 
thoso periods, Mr. Johnson approaches tho subject with somo caution, and, whilo con¬ 
vinced himself as to tho artificiality of tho very rude forms which ho groups as ooliths, 
ho admits that “their association with others in which the trimming, though of tho 
« snmo rude kind, is arranged In definite patterns is tho solo ground upon which they 
“ can be accepted." For the present, until somo certain moans aro discovered whereby 
the rudest artificial flaking can bo distinguished from naturo-flaking, it is well to admit 
that the chief evidence in favour of the ruder eoliths is to be derived from thoir 
associations and gisement. It is interesting, none tho less, to find that evidence exists 
of a possible, if not probable, pre-palmolithic culture in South Africa. Four localities 
aro mentioned in connection with eolithic finds. The paleolithic group is more firmly 
established. In the neighbourhood of tho Victoria Falls the evidence of true paleo¬ 
lithic conditions is becoming more and more clear. Implements of characteristic 
•* river-drift ” form have been found under geological conditions implying enormous 
antiquity, and iu the Vaai River deposits striking evidence is also found, Dotably at 
Barkly and Vcreeuiging, pointing to conditions comparable with the paleolithic con- • 
ditions in Europe. At Vcreenigiug there seems to be evidence of an ancient quarry 
workshop for quartzite implements, recalling to one's mind the quarry workshop on 
Pinev Brauch near Washington, U.S.A., though to the latter no groat age is assignable. 
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At Prieska, on the Orange River, implements of paleolithic type were found in situ 
in terrace-gravel deposits which are cemented into a hard conglomerate. The terrace- 
gravels afford the best evidence of great antiquity of stone implements, and it is to 
be hoped that these may bo searched thoroughly in South Africa, and that other 
researchers may be tempted to follow Mr. Johnson’s example in devoting serious 
attention to them. 

The “ advanced groups,” corresponding with later Stone Age implements in 
Europe, bring us to forms which for the most part have long been familiar. Small, 
delicate scrapers are very prominent, and often remind one of those of the later Cave 
Period in France, while the frequency with which they are found in the dtbris of 
caves decorated with Bushman paintings renders it probable that many of these imple¬ 
ments wero the tools of the Bushman people, who remained in a “Stono Age” until 
comparatively recently. One of the most interesting discoveries is that of minute 
worked flakes exactly comparablo with the “pigmy flints" of Europe and India. In 
some oases it seems likely that thoso may have been employed in making the bends 
of ostrich egg-shell which aro so characteristic of South Africa, aud which also are 
found in tho Sahara rogion. 

Tho collection of short chapters which together form this book aim at establishing 
a definite sequence of periods, the “primitive,” “ pahoolithic," and “advanced," as 
Mr. .Johnson stylos thorn ; and, although tho sequonco is not yot absolutely clear, tho 
author is to bo congratulated upon having advanced tho scientific study of tho subject 
very mntoriully. HENRY BALFOUR. 


India. Logan. 

Old C/iipped Stones of India. By A. C. Logan, I.C.8. Calcutta : Thacker, Qlj 
Spink. London : W. Thacker <fc Co., 1906. Pp. viii + 85 ; eleven figures. 00 
22 x 14 cm. Price 4s. 

This little book, which is founded on tho collection in tho Calcutta Museum, is 
a wclcomo addition to tho literature of prehistoric arclmiology. It draws public attention 
to the important collections that havo been made in our Indian dependencies. We must 
all deplore with tho author tho fact that tho greater number of theso nnciont stono 
implements should lie “ huddled in confusion in a cabinet in tho zoological office," and 
it is to be hoped that tho work of tho author will bo instrumental in finding them a 
moro fitting placo of abode. 

The work before us gives, in a concise and roadily accossiblo form, an account of 
the Palieolithic implements of India, a record of tho localities in which tlioy havo been 
found, and a discussion of the geological horizon to which tlioy belong. Tho author 
criticises tho hesitancy sometimes expressed to accept the Palieolithic age of tho 
quartzite implements from the latcrite beds of India. In tho opinion of the present 
writer this criticism is fully justified, for not only do the river drift implements of 
Western Europe and tho lntorite implements of India show tho same gcnoral technique 
of workmanship, but, what is of even more importance, they evidently belong to 
a similar geological horizon in the two areas. In fact, while discussing tho opinions and 
theorios of other writers, tho author generally takes a sound and commonsense view. 
Unfortunately he does not show tho same power of critical discrimination when dealing 
with hypotheses of his own creation. 

Tho author proposes to change the universally accepted meaning of tho word 
Palieolithic, and also to use the term “Mesolithic” in an entirely new sense. It is 
strange that writers upon scientific subjects, whose works should be models of clearness 
and precision, will thus alter the established language of science according to their own 
individual fancy, regardless of the confusion which this practice occasions. 
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The author is at his best while describing the local discoveries, and would have 
been well advised to have omitted the discussions upon the race typo and migrations of 
Paheolithic man, and also his geological theories, in both of which he lays himself open 
to criticism. In one place he does a simple rule-of-threo sum to prove that Neolithio 
man goes back 100,000 years; and this is given as a safe under-estimate of his actual 
age. But the conditions are not so simple ns to admit of such an easy solution ; and 
this, liko some other conclusions in the book, is without scientific value. 

On the other side the book contains some excellent photographic reproductions of 
the implements dealt with, and there are also good and clear descriptions of the different 
types, among winch those with an axe-like cutting edge and a pointed butt aro perhaps 
the most interesting. Wo would fain “ask for more” upon these lines at the expense 
of tho loss satisfactory parts of the volumo. Still, the book will bo an exceedingly 
useful one to those who can readily discount the doubtful theories for themselves, and 
who want a concise account of the Indian discoveries without tho trouble and difficulty 
of piecing together tho notices scattered through Indian and other scientific publications 
during the last half century. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 

Sooiology. Thomas. 

Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. By William I. O Q 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in tho University of Chicago. Uu 
London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. Pp. vii + 325. 20 X M cm. Price 6*. 6 d. not. 

This book consists of republished essays and its reissue in book form is fully 
justified by tho tlircad of connection which runs through tho wholo in tho idea that 
many foaturos of human society aro to bo explained by a fundamental diftorcnco in 
tho constitution of men and women, a difference of which tho most summary expression 
is that man is moro motor and woman more stationary. Tho most important parts of 
tho book aro thoso doaling with tho influouco of this difference on forms of social 
organisation, and the author refors tho origin of exogamy and tho wide provnlonco of 
matrilinoal descent to tho grontcr rcstlossncss of man and tho more stationary Imbita 
of woman. 

Tho author’s treatment raises many interesting questions as to tho part which 
psychological explanations aro to play in primitive sociology, and tho factors discussed by 
him must bo taken into account by sociologists, though it is very doubtful whether they 
alone can have brought into oxistonco the institutions of exogamy and mothor-right. 

It must bo mentioned that Professor Thomas is not quite up-to-date in his 
knowledge of the work of English anthropologists, and ho quotes from tho older work 
of Crawley, Haddon, and Howitt instead of from their most recent works, somotimes 
with unsatisfactory results. Thus ho ascribes the practico of olopemont among tho 
Kurnai to the appropriation of tho women by tho older men, while Ilowitt in his latest 
work refers tho custom to-the extensive restrictions on marriage dependent on kinship, 
Ac. Again, in discussing tho cvidcnco for the prevalence of wife-capture, tho author 
refors the supposed survivals to the natural coyness of tho female and does not mention 
the important views developed by Mr. Crawley in The Mystic Rose. 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Anthropological Institute: Augmentation of Title. 1A 

By command of His Majesty tho King, tho Anthropological Institute will f II 
henceforth be known as the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. On receipt of His Majesty’s gracious command, the necossary steps were at 
once taken to procure the re-registration of the Institute under its new title. The 
necessary formalities are now complete, and the change of name has been effected. 
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The enormous value in their practical application of the branches of study comprised 
under the title Anthropology has been often enforced ; and, indeed, is obvious to all 
who have even a slight acquaintance with any of them ; but this value has becu very 
slow to obtain anything approaching general recognition, especially in this country. 
The fact is strange, because it is so evident that the highest practical value which 
applied anthropology can show is in connection with colonial administration. 

It is, of course, a-truism among anthropologists that by far the greater number of the 
troubles which have arisen between primitive peoplos and Europeans might have easily 
been avoided by a bettor acquaintance on the part of the administrators with the customs 
and mode of thought of the aborigines. Of such troubles, to take but one instance, the 
Maori war is a case in point. At the present day, when the “ Native Question ” is 
assuming formidable proportions in ninny of our colonies, anthropology has a very 
important function to perform, and it may confidently bo assorted that tho only satis¬ 
factory solution of that question will bo that furnished by tho science in quostion. 

It is true that of Into tho Imperial importance of anthropology 1ms obtained wider 
recognition ; the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which furnish so many colonial 
administrators, give excellent facilities for tho study of this science. There has, too, 
been a great increase in tho publication of books by such administrators dealing 
with the people under thoir rulo. But thero is, ns yot, littlo done by tho homo 
authorities to oucourngo tho administrator to place his knowledge at tho sorvico of 
his successors, ami still less to equip a now official with oven tho rudiments of 
anthropological training. 

Apart from tho official, both trader and missionary can perform their tasks with 
far greater success if they possoss somo slight anthropological knowledge; it is true 
that tho knowledge is acquired by experience, but tho acquisition of that oxporionco 
is so often accompanied by serious initial mistakes, easily avoided by moans of a 
slight preliminary study ; and those mistakes often involve a loss of confidence on 
tho part of tho native which it may take years to rostoro. Tho importance of beginning 
well with natives cannot l»o too often enforced. 

As tho missionary and trader arc usually tho pioncors of colonisation, tho question 
is in their case ono of groat importance, since tho conduct of the first sottlors usually 
determines the subsequent hostility or friondlinou of tho native towards tho white man. 

Of tho importance of anthropology at home ono instanco will suffice. The 
question of physical deterioration has attracted a good deal of attention of late, and 
has recently boon discussed in Parliament. In the first place, tho question as to 
whether tho national physique ha* deteriorated can only be answored after tho collection 
of statistics, and those statistics can only bo collected under tho supervision of skilled 
anthropologists. In the second, if this deterioration is proved to bo a fact, tho services 
of the anthropologist will be nccossary in the sonrcli for a remedy. 

These few reflections are admittedly truisms, which aro self-evident to all anthro¬ 
pologists ; their excuse lies in the fact that they have not yet obtained general 
recognition in England. It is necessary to try to spread tho conviction that Anthropology 
is not merely an academic science, appealing to a fow experts : it lias u roal practical 
application, and, moreover, an imperial function to perform, in tho promotion of tho 
well-being of the colonics, tho furtherance of missionary endeavour, the increase of 
trade, and general advancement of civilisation. From those considerations, apart from 
the dissemination of an extremely interesting brauch of study, the study of mankind, 
not only the anthropologist, but also tho general public, should be gratified that 
His Majesty should have been pleased to augment tho title of tho society which in 
this country represents the Science of Anthropology. 

THE SECRETARY, Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt. With Plate H. Petrie. 

The Soul-House In Egypt. By Professor IV. M. Flinders Petrie, H4 
D.C.L.y F.R.S. /1 

Tho existence of pottory models of houses for tlio soul has been known from 
stray examples scattered in museums, but their date and use have been alike unknown. 
Last winter the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, working at Rifoh, near Asyut, 
disclosed a long series of such models which have shown the gradually increasing 
complexity of tho types of houaos which were copied. The wholo period of these 
soul-houses is probably of tho X to XII Dynasties, about 3600 to 3300 u.c. Tho 
variety of form cannot be due to development of tho dwelling during that time; but 
all tho forms of dwelling wore used for different purposes simultaneously, and more 
complex forms were being copied in each generation for the soul-house. It is impossible 
in a plato hero to give any adoqnate view of all the forms of the sorios, so only some 
of tho moro advanced aro shown. A good typo series of sixteen is issued in the 
Illustrated London News of July 13, ami the annual volume of tho School, Gizeh and 
Rif eh , contains photographs of 100 examples and a full statement of tho subject. 

Tho development of this custom appears to havo been in tho following ordor : 
At first (from the prehistoric ago to tho V Dyuasty) a mat was laid on tho grave 
with a pan of food upon it. Then, aftorwards, this oflering was carved in stouo (from 
tho III Dynasty onward) as a tablo of offerings to givo permanent satisfaction for 
tho soul. Tho stone tablo was thou copied as a |>ottery tray of offerings, by about tho 
X Dynasty. To tho tray was next added a shelter, copied from tho Bodawy tout; 
next a slmllcr on columns; thou a hut was put into this portico; thou chambers wero 
copied ; wind opouings or mulqnfs woro then added ; roof courts followed ; and then 
verandahs on tho roof ; noxt wo see complete two-storey houses ; and thoso lastly 
wore furniahod with pottery models of couch, chair, stool, fireplace, water jars, and 
tho figuro of a woman making brood. 

This class of models is not in sorics with tho wooden modols of servants, granaries, 
&c. Such woro part of the servitor provision placed in tho grave. These pottory 
houses woro tho provisions for tho uso of the sold itsolf placed upon tho gravo, to 
keep tho soul satisfied, and provont it wuudering book to the village. The interest 
for psychology is in showing that the soiil was concoivcd ns ascending from the 
gravo through the ground, and needing shelter while feeding on its everlasting 
provision; that though it ascended through the earth, yet it needed a staircaso to 
go up to tho upper floor, and that tho soul had a donkey for which a manger was 
required, as shown at tho foot of tho flying staircase in tho photograph. More 
strictly we should say that theso models illustrate the way in which the Egyptian 
copied and combined things which wero logically quite incompatible. Given the 
premise that the soul had needs in future, like those at presont, then tho provision’ 
for presont comfort was copied without further thought os to its compatibility. 

From another point of view these modols show tho varieties of tho peasants’ 
dwellings, some merely as shelters for the day in tho fields, others such as woro 
used for a month or two of the pasture season, and the more complete such as 
belonged to village or town life. The portico or verandah is the most essential part, 
and this agrees with tho fact that it is universal in the house of tho god—the temple, 
and in the eternal house—the tomb. Another constant feature is the tank in tho 
courtyard, as in oriental houses at present, and as in the houses contemporary with 
these models at Kahnn. At tho top of Plate II is shown a piece of courtyard wall 
with the top of a doorway, crowned by serrations or piles of brick along tho top. 
Similar finish to the walls may be seen in the tombs of the modern cemetory of the 
same place, showu in the next view. The photographs below show the house with 
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flying stair and the donkey’s manger outside, a house with a perfect portico, and 
court on the roof between the wind openings, and the most complete house ; of two 
stories, with a conch on tho ground (the coolest placo at night) and a chair on the 
upper floor (the coolest place by day), with a long staircase going up to the roof. 

Beside this subject many other interesting results were obtained. A tomb of the 
XII Dynasty contained the finest set of coffins, boats, and statuettes that have over 

boon brought to England. Tho 
graves have yielded a pottery 
figure of a camol of the Rnmes- 
sido timo, showing that the ani¬ 
mal was used for burden in Upper 
Egypt in tho Now Kingdom. 
Tho bulti fish was often carved 
in cornelian and worn as an amu¬ 
let hero in tho XII Dynasty. 

Excavation was also mado 
a mile south of the pyramids of 
GSzell, discovering objects in 
tombs of the I, II, and III 
Dynasties. Those show that a 
population, and probably royal 
persons, lived there for many 
centuries before tho pyramids. Tho main result is that a aorios of graves can bo 
dated to tho reign of King Zot of the I Dynasty by tho sealings found in thorn ; 
and on comparing tho pottery, stone vases, and flint knives of this sito with tho 
contemporary examples from tho royal tombs at Abydos, it is seen that thoro is not 
a singlo generation of difference in stylo between Upper and Lower Egypt. Fashion 
was completely unified in tho country from north to south as oarly as tho I Dynasty, 
and local difforonc.es bad boon already mergod together in tho general culture. The 
niodo of covering tho I Dynasty graves lias I icon recovered by finding part of tho 
stucco coating from over a 'tomb. It seems tlmt a low block of brickwork with u 
hattlcmont top covered tho tomb, and upon that was a brick-nrchcd top plastered over 
and painted with blue stripos on a white ground. This was practically of tho same 
form as tho building placed over tombs in tho present Egyptian cemeteries. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 



Australia : Prayer. 

Australia: Prayer. A Reply to “Man,” 1907, 42. 

M.A. 


Marett. 


By R. R. Marett , 



Mr. Lang bids me write to Australia to ask Mrs. Langloh Parker (Mrs. Stow) 
whether she is capable of refraining from putting leading questions. What joy his 
lettora must afford to his lody correspondents 1 He thou goos on to express his own 
conviction that she is incapable of consciously colouring what she is told. This is 
interesting, hut beside the point. Of course I was referring to the possibility of 
unconscious colouring. This was deducible from my statement that 1 did not question 
her bona fides. Conscious colouring would imply mala f ides . 

Mr. Lang’s defence of tho passage, “ Daily sot prayers seem to them a foolishness 
« and an insult, &c.,” consists in maintaining that Mrs. Langloh Parker is attempting 
a speculative and inferential description in terms of her own ideas of what passes 
“at the back of the black man’s mind." Quite so. And my objection precisely is 
that at the back of her black fellow’s mind there is a good deal of Mrs. Langloh 
Parkor’s mind. And that precisely is what colouring means. 

C 1M ) 
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Some, indeed, might think that at the back of all there lurks a good deal of yet 
another mind. I should like to point out that it was not I who introduced the 
subject of Mrs. Langloh Parker having possibly borrowed from Manning without 
acknowledgment. It is her advocate who gratuitously lets out this particular cat 
from his brief-bag. Nay, that nothing may remain concealed, he further informs us 
that he has private grounds for knowing that Mrs. Langloh Parker was acquainted 
with Manning’s paper. “ The highest criticism may suggest that our author borrowed 
“ her facts and questions from Mr. Manning ; that is not my belief,” says Mr. Lang. 

I have no moans of anticipating the verdict of criticism. All I know is that, if the 
highest criticism available in our science docides to tako one viow, and Mr. Lang 
'moists on taking another, it is likely to prove an unequal fight. 

. My business, in tho meantime, is not to oxplain the coincidences between these 
two accounts of Euahlayi-speaking peoples oucountcred at very different times in very 
diflbreut localities. I coucern myself sololy with the question of tho scientific value 
of Mrs. Langloh Parkor's conception of Australian prayer as tosfod both otherwise and 
by a certain passago of hors which I quoted at length. Let mo quote this again, ami 
side by sido with it lot me sot dowu tho corresponding passage from Manning. Xu 
lH>th alike I soem to percoivo a teudoncy to colour. It will bo remembered that Manning 
found God the Fathor, God tho Son, and God tho Holy Ghost—or Moses, ho is not 
sure which—at tho back of his black follow’s mind. Mr. Lang characterises this 
speculative account of what passes in the subconscidusnoss of the savage thoologian 
ns “ Mr. Manning's unlucky use of Athannsian terminology.’’ AH I complain of in 
Mrs. Langloh Pnrkor is a like unfortunate terminological iuoxnctitudo that makos mo 
wondor whothor on a nico matter of psychology—for it is a very nico muttor to 
distinguish prnyor from spell—her witness is altogether to bo trusted; 

I appoud tho pnrnllol passagos :— 

J. Manning in Journal and Proceed- Mrs. K. Langloh Parkor in The 

ingt of the Royal Society of New South Euahlayi Tribe , 1905, p. 79 :— 

Wales, 1882, Vol. XVI., p. 164 

“ Tho custom of daily prayer to God “ Daily sot prayors seem to them h 

is thought absurd ; it is supposed to bo foolishness and an insule, rather than other- 

only resorted to by thoso who linvo sinned wiso, to Byamce. IIo knows ; why weary 
and wish to oscapo punishment. As good him by ropotition, disturbing the rest ho 
men cannot havo occasion for such suppli- onjoys after his earth labours ? ” 
cation, and as they say bod men cannot On p. 2 we read :— 

profit by it, it is altogether omitted. The “None of my native informants had 

uso of prayer among whites is ridiculed on been at any time, to my knowledge, under 
this ground, that men pray to Boymn and the influence of missionaries.” 
pruise him, nnd rise from thoir knees and 
curse and swoar and commit rogutries. 

Andy’s [Manning got most of his informa¬ 
tion from Black Andy] curiosity hod onco 
or twico induced him to visit the Yass 

church recently . . ." R. R. MARETT. 


Africa, South. Lugg-. 

Notea on some Puberty and other Customs of the Natives of TQ 
Natal and Zululand. By H. C. Lugg. f U 

In giving a short account of tho customs prevailing amongst the natives of Natal 
and Zululand with regard to puberty, pregnancy, death, and burial, it has been found 
impossible to embrace every form of practice in vogue, as a slight difference iu the 
manner in which they are observed exists in almost every tribe in the colony. 
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The endeavour lias been, however, to include only the principal customs—thoso in 
existence about forty years ago—and those which can he applied in a general sense to 
almost every tribe. 

PUBERTY.—The attainment of the age of puberty by either sex is an event to 
which a great deal of importance is attached, and certain treatment, which etiquette 
requires, has to be undergone before the individual can be regarded as being in a fit 
state to bo received into society. 

Immediately a youth reaches the age of virility,when genital discharges are 
experienced for tho first time, ho is required to rise oarly beforo the sun, take the cattle 
out to grace, and then bathe in some neighbouring stream. The practice of washing or 
bathing is a habit, by the bye, which is strictly observed whenever seminal or menstrual 
discharges arc made. On tho completion of his toilot the l>oy returns to tho fields and 
remains in charge of tho cattle in the company of his companions until noon, at which 
time tho cattle are taken home and milked. He is not, however, allowed to take part in 
this duty or to eat any food of a milky nature, it being believed that by so doing ho 
would bo doprived of his “ strength." A dry dish of Kafir corn, not maize, mixed 
with certain medicines is prepared and given him to eat in tho cottle fold to "fortify 
and strengthen him." Ho is not allowed to enter any of the huts until after sunset, 
nor will ho converse with women or remain in thoir company. He assumes a quiet 
domennour and koops to himself. 

On the following day ho has to submit to further treatment before ho can enjoy 
his usual privileges. This consists in shaving tho head and another "wash." In 
the latter case disinfecting or "strengthening" modicinos aro usod. After this form 
of purification has been observod tho "young man" is free to follow his doily 
avocations. 

In tho case of young women tho usual rivor bath is taken and tho nows con¬ 
voyed to her mother, who in her turn informs tho father. Tho girl thou disappears 
and will not return homo until about noon. A portion of the hut (hor mother’s) is 
partitioned off with a scroon of blankets or mats, and hero sho will remain in soclusion 
for two or threo months. During this poriod she adopts a shy, modost mannor, 
covoring hor hood with a cloth or blanket wbonover it is nocossary for her to loavo 
tho hut. At night a watch is kopt over her by young girls from neighbouring kraals, 
who sleep with hor. She is not allowed to eat any food containing milk or curds 
for the same roasou as has beon givon in tho case of tho males. 

At tho expiration of the two or throe months, a beast or goat is slaughtered by the 
youug woman’s father or guardian, bocr browed, and an assembly of tho people held. 
A dance by the young people is givon, and tho event publicly announced. After tho 
compauy has dispersed, tho hut, in which tho girl has boon kopt in seclusion, is cleaned 
out and the floor smeared with a coating of cow-dung. 

In cases of exceptionally early development the event is kept a secret until such 
time nB the girl is considered to have attained tho age when tho fact could, within the 
bounds of propriety and common decency, bo given publicity. No difference in tho 
necessary formalities observed, and heretofore described, is made. 

At tho conclusion of the festive gathering tho young woman is once moro restored 
to freedom. 

The reasons given for the observance of these customs are most unsatisfactory. 
The common answer is, “Thcso things were done by our forefathers, and they are 
performed to show that the age of puberty has been reached.” 

Burial. —Immediately after death (cases arising from the effects of lightning and 
war excepted), and before tho limbs have had time to get stiff, the legs arc doubled 
up until the knees are brought against the chin, the arms placed against the sides, 
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and the whole body bound firmly round with the deceased’s own blanket. The corpse 
is placed in a sitting position and tied to one of the supports of the hut, where it 
remains covered up and concealed from viow, until the necessary preparations for 
burial have been made. 

Should the deceased have been a chiof or tho head of a kraal or family, the grave 
is dug in front of his principal hut, close to the cattle-fold fence. All other members 
of the family are buried in the rear of their respective huts, i.e., those they occupy. 
The grave of a chief or man of position is marked out by his “ chiof son ” or heir, 
who indicates whore it is to bo by turning tho first sod. It measures about 3 or 4 feet 
deep by 5 feot long, and is dug by 
relations or friends. It is shaped 
ns shown in tho annoxed diagram, 
but in some cases the hollow at the 
one end is dispensed with, and only 
tho raised “ stop ” is mado. No sncramontal rites are porformed over the ground prior 
to tho grave being dug. 

As soon as the grave is rondy, the corpse is carried bodily by throo or four men 
and placod in it in a sitting position, in tho hollow rocoptaclo at tho ono end, with 
the face looking towards the deceased's hut, so that tho “ spirit" shall not dosert it. 
In tho case of a “ ringod ’’ man tho ring is romoved with tho hair and buried with him. 
In ovory case tho head is shavod and the hair buried with tho body. Mats, a fow 
articles of clothing of no vnluo, sticks, and body ornamonts, arc also included. Clothing 
that has not boon used very much, and any othor things of vnluo, are taken and 
utilised by tho doconscd’s rolativos. Tho work of arranging tho l>ody in tho grave is 
left to a relative, who, as a rule, rocoivos somo consideration for his trouble. A flat 
stono is placod on tho deceased's head and nnothor at his feet. Tho oxposod side of 
tho body is protootod with a rough wall of stonos, and tho gravo finally filled in with 
soil. A low circlo of stones is then orcctod around it, and tho wholo covered over 
with thorn bushos to koop it from being disturbed. 

I should havo statod thatboforo intormout tho fnco is bathod with a wash propared 
from tho loovos of a smelling shrub ( Lijtpia axperifolia). 

When chiefs and important men are boing buried, tho “chiof son" takos his placo 
at the head of tho gravo, whoro ho stands armod with his father's weapons, an act 
which amounts to a public declaration of his lawful right to tho succession. This 
is a very important point in cases of disputed inheritance. 

After tho funeral is over tho pcoplo retire and raiso a “ doath wail,’’ which is 
kopt up intermittently for one or two days. Disinfecting modicinos aro then taken by 
all, followed by a wash at the ncarost stream, aftor which heads aro shaved. Then 
follow threo important eorctnonics, which are all more or less connected with the 
“ spirit ” of the departed one :— 

(1.) On the day following tho burial, all those engaged in the funeral undergo a 
thorough process of disinfection. Various barks are nibbled and sprinkled over the 
cattle and immediate precincts of the kraal. Tho floor of the hut in which death 
took placo is smeared over with a coating of cow dung mixed with medicines ; a 
beast or goat is slaughtered, and beer brewed. 

Tbo cclobration of a feast is done with the object of “washing tho hands’’ of 
thoso engaged in the funeral, and to “ wash ” the dead man in a pleasant mauncr from 
their memory, and to remove any mental depression or “ darkness ” produced by death 
or such restrictions as arc associated with native funerals. 

The process of mourning extends over a month, during which time a quiet 
demeanour is observed by everybody. No songs arc sung or weddings attended, and 
young men and girls abstain from putting on finery. This would not, however, 
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prevent anyone from attending a local beer drink to “ drown their sorrows in a 
flowing bowl.” 

(2.) On the lapse of about a month after the funeral, should the deceased have 
been a chief or man of position, a ceremony called the “ Iklambo" or “ washing of 
spears ” is held, it being believed that the weapons have become rusty from disuse. 
It consists of a mock hunt, at which all tho men of the neighbourhood attend—in 
the case of chiofs, the whole tribe. At its conclusion all parties proceed to a stream 
and bathe with “ strengthening medicines," after which all make their way back to tho 
kraal, whore a beast or goat is slaughtered and eaten, accompanied by the inseparable 
beer drinking. In many parts of tho country this function is now accorded to almost 
every adult, male or female, but not to children. 

(3.) On tho lapse of six or twelve months it is considered necessary to “ Buyisa,” 
or bring back, the dead man's spirit to his kraal. A pure white goat, and a beast, 
when such can be afforded, are slaughtered and the usual gathering hold. Cleansing 
medicines iu tho form of ometics are taken, prayers offered to the departed one, and his 
“ praises ” sung. Dainty portions of the slaughtered animals are takou and hung up 
in tho deiul man's hut as offerings to his and other spirits of the family who have 
gono before him. No meat is oaten until sufficient time for tho spirits to partako has 
been given. The moat from tho hut is then removed and shared with tho rest. 

Groat revcrouco is shown to these spirits. Any good luok, misfortune, siokness, 
or the liko are, to a oortain oxtent, attributed to thorn, and offerings in tho mannor 
described aro often made to appcaao them. Thoy are believed to assume tho forms 
of snakes and lizards (harmless varieties only), and those are allowed in and ubout 
tho kraal unmolested. In fact, thoir destruction is supposed to bring upon tho offondor 
endless troublo and, perhaps, a violont death. 

The following translation of a prayor to tho spirits will give some idea of tho 
vonoration in which thoy aro hold :— 

“Ob, como, oat, yo spirits of our clan; so shall lifo bo grontly prolonged ; and 
let a man hold on, riso, and go far on tho earth. 

“ Eat yo spirits of our clan ; I ask for corn, nnd for increase, that I may multiply, 
and lonvo a son to succeed me, so my namo shall nover bo forgotten. There is our 
cow, an offoring for you.” 

A great deal of superstitious fear is attached to a death by lightning, and tho 
form of burial differs in many respects from what has just boon described. Tho body 
is buried at a considerable distance from tho kraal and near water, as its presence 
is believed to bo an attraction to tho olemonts. The gravo is made near water ns a 
precautionary measure against the occurreuce of drought. Tho body is intorred in the 
usual manner, but no death wail is raised aftor the funeral, nor ore tbo ceremonies 
“Ihlambo” or “Ukubuyisa” held. Death iu such a case is regarded as an act of 
the “Great One,” and any signs of regret or sorrow would be displeasing to Him 
and lead to further misfortune. Further, the spirit should not bo “ returned " or brought 
back, ns its presence would have tho same ovil effects ns the corpso would if buried 
in tho kraal. 

Men killed in war aro simply covered over with their shields and left. None of 
the abovo ceremonies arc held in cases of this kind as any sign of “welcome" to tho 
departed might bring “spears" or more war to their homes. 

Women dying in pregnancy have their unl>orn children removed and buried 
beside them. The reason for this is that it is considered indecent for two persons 
to be buried together. 

Natives dying away from their homes are buried in the veldt, and under no 
circumstances whatsoever would they bo interred in a kraal other than the oue to 
which they belonged. 
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Pregnancy. —Of the practices followed under this head little can be said. 

Women on becoming pregnant arc treated by licensed male or female doctors, 
commonly called herbalists. Medicines to safeguard children from evil influences are 
taken and continued for two or three months after birth. By that time the child 
is considered -sufficiently strong to resist these influences. Women in confinement are 
assisted by experienced married women, and no males are allowed to appear on the 
scene on any account, not even the doctor. 

There are various remedies for the treatment of barren women, the most common 
being injections with enemas. H. C. LUGG. 


mm 




Archeology: France. * Lewis. 

Note on a Dolmen at Preslos, Franco, tty A. L. Lewis. Hi 

The fino dolmen called “In Pierre Turquaiso" is situated in the forest of 
Carnelle, about three miles from the station of Prosles, in the department of the 
Seine ot Oise, 32 kilometres from Paris by the Northern Kailway. 

It consists of a chamber 35 feet long, 6 feet high, 7$ foot wide at tho norlh- 

oastorn end, and 8$ feet wide at tho south-western end, where there is a sort of 

ontrnneo 2 foot wido and 3 high, 

formed by two small stones which * 4*^ ^ 

supported a long one now partly 

fallon off them, and opening into a 

continuation of tho chamber resom- 

bling a porch, 9 to 9^ foot wide ‘^££^'5 

and about 8 foot dcop. Tho north- ’^2/2^^ 

custom ond consists of ono stone * 

and each of tho sides, including tho 

portico, of six or soven largo stones, if 0 II o8 

the spacos between which wore filled jgffLv 0 )) J 

up with smaller ones. Three largo l \ H* JfiL LgJ 

slabs and six smaller ones form tho 
roof, which is complete, although if 

tho plan and view published in tho "LA PIERRE TURQUAlSE," 

Mattriaux pour VI.Iistoire Primitive SEINE ET Oise. 

ct Naturdlc dc VHomme in 1868 

« . . lmvo 

suffered some slight damage since 

that date : an opening has certainly been made on tho south-eastern sido, which is 
now tho most convenient way into tho chamber. Tho axis of the structure is between 
20 and 25 degrees south of west and north of east, and its total length is about 
45 feet. 

The lato W. C. Borlasc, in his Dolmens of Ireland (p. 631), wroto of this 


"LA PIERRE TURQUAI3E,” 

SEINE ET OISE. 

KlO. 1.—FROM TUB "MATrtWAOX POOR i/HISTOIRE 
PRIMITIVE ET NATUUKI.I.R nB I.'llOMMK," 1868. 


monument as being “perhaps tho most interesting of all tho French dolmens,’’ lmt 
that, I think, was principally because he thought it supported his view that many at 
least of the dolmons partook more of the nature of templos than of tombs. He gave 
(at pp. 627 and 639) tho plan and view of it, which is hero reproduced (Fig. 1), 
and which ho copied from the Mattriaux pour I'llistoire Primitive ct Nature!Ie de 
VHomme of 1868, where they appear in a notice of a paper by Alexander Hahn on 
the Monuments Mdgalithiques dcs Environs de Lnzarches, Seine et Oise, which was 
printed in the Bulletin of the Socidtd Parisienne Archseologique ct Historique for 
1867, so that this plan and sketch are at least forty years old. Borlaao gives also 
a plan of a small Greek temple to show the similarity to that of the Pierre Turquoise; 
but the Greek temple was surrounded by pillars, and no doubt had a suitable doorway, 
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whereas the Pierre Turquaiso was buried in a mound, at least up to the capstones, 
and the present height of the entrance is only 3 feet. There may, of course, be u 
small accumulation of earth on the original floor, so that the entrance may, when it 
was constructed, have been somewhat higher. 

In considering the possible use or uses of this dolmen it is worth noting that the 
openings of mcgnlithic tombs are generally (though by no means uniformly) to the 
south-east, while the entrance to this chamber is at the south-west not far from tho 
setting point of the Beltano or May-day sun. 

On the other hand, its being buried in a mound suggests a sepulchral object, and 
its size is not greater than that of many tomb chambers—those, for instance, of 
Etruria. I see no reason why it may not have been a place of sepulture and also a 
place where rites of some kind were performed. 

I visited the Pierre Turquaiso in 1906, and my son, who accompanied mo, took 
tho photograph of the inside of it, bore reproduced (Fig. 2). It shows the original 
entrance in front and tho modern breach in tho wall on tho left. 

Soraowhcre in this neighbourhood was another remain, called tho Dolmen de 
Justice, which is not spoken of in tho notice of tho paper already mentioned, and 

for which I had not timo 
to inquire; but there is a 
beautiful model of it in the 
mmeum at St. Gormain, and 
it is montionod by Borlase 
( Dolmens of Ireland, p. 626), 
who givos a copy of a view 
by MortiUet of a largo holed 
stone forming a division in 
it, such as exists in “ King 
Orry's Gravo " in the Islo of 
Man, at Rodmurton, Glou¬ 
cestershire, and at other 
places. 

Hahn mentions two flno 
menhirs also in this district, 
at Bollofontaino, 13 kilo¬ 
metres oust from Proxies, tho 
l*icrrc Longue, destroyed in 
1868, and tho Pierre St. 
Martin, which may bo still in 
oxistouco, but has most likely 
heon destroyed also, as it is 
not recorded in Joanne’s geo¬ 
graphy of tho department. 
Sketches of both nro in the Matiriaux pour I'Histoirc Naturcllc ct Primitive dc 
VHomme for 1868, but nono of these monuments aro mentioned in Richard’s Guide 
du Voyageur dans la France Monumcntale, published fifty or sixty years ago. 

L'Anthropologic (Vol. V., 1894, p. 124) speaks of the discovery of a dolmen at 
Dammartin-en-Serve on tho other side of this department. Bones and skulls forming 
parts of about fifteen skeletons were found in a more or less broken condition, but 
without any artificial object. The dolmen itself appears to have beeu destroyed and 
its fragments removed. A. L. LEWIS. 





FlO. 2.—INTERIOR OP "LA PIERRE TORQUA18K," LOOKING 
TOWARDS THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE. 

(From a vhMoffiapS by /. It. and L. C. L**rU.) 
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REVIEWS. 

America, North. Hill-Tout 

British North America: I. The Far West, the Nome of the Salish and JP 
Otne (Native Races of the British Empire Series). By C. Hill-Tout, London : #3 

Constable, 1907. Pp. xiv + 263. Thirty-three plates and ono map. 23 x 14 cm. 
Price 6s. 

This volume is ono of the scries on The Native Races of the British Empire , 
edited by Northcote W. Thomas, M.A. 

The present work is a life-history of two native races, the Sal is h and D4»6, who 
occupy a vast territory, which comprises “about one-half of the wholo area of British 
“ North America," and stretching “ practically from the shores of Hudson Bay to the 
“ Ocean." And now that the western part of British North America is 

becoming such an important corner of the Empire, many will probably dosiro to read 
of the manners and customs of its native inhabitants. To all who may, this work will 
certainly appeal ; but not alone to tho general reader will it bo of interest; to tho 
ethnologist it will bo acceptable as a valuablo contribution to tho literature rolating 
to the northern tribes of North America. 

In tho oponing chapter tho author has given an interesting description of the 
country. Tho two mountain ranges—tho Rockies and tho Solkirks—oxtoml in a 
general course from north to south ; eastward is tho rogion of lokos mid forests, while 
.on tho west is tho Pacific with doop bays and innumerable islands along tho coast. 
Environment has influoncod tho development of tho triboa to a remarkable dogroo. 

On p. 32 is a list of tho ton distinct stocks found in British North America, 
“Of these tho first four only dwoll entirely within British torritory." Ono of tho 
four, tho Boothuk, occupied tho greater part of Newfoundland. Wo may add that 
cortain archiuological specimens and anoiont gravos discovorcd along tho coast of 
Maino arc considorod by somo to have Isjon of Beothuk origin, which, if truo, evidently 
provos that during pro-colonial days tho stock was moro numerous than in lator times. 

Tho subjoct of “Habitations" forms an interesting chapter. Tho communal 
long-houses of tho sedentary Salish coast tribes lmvo boon described in detail, ns woll 
as tho characteristic lodges and sholtors found throughout tho vast country of the 
Athapascans. Unfortunately thoro is no illustration of tho underground, or, rather, 
seini-subtorrauean dwellings, although tho bettor known skin lodgo is shown in 
sovoral plates. 

Included in tho chapter on “ Dross and Personal Adornmont" is a good descrip¬ 
tion of tho native blankets, which were (p. 64) “commonly made from a mixturo of 
“ mountain-goat wool and dog-hair" to which tho down of ducks was sometimes added 
(p. 65). “ Tho actual weaving appears to have been the samo among all tho tribes, 
both Salish and D6i£." 

Tho author lias compared the clothing of the difforont tribes and drawn attention 
to tho restriction of various ornaments to certain localities. “ Nose ornumonts seem 
“ to have been used among tho Salish by the women only," while tho labret was 
probably not used by tho Salish nlthough commonly found among the neighbouring 
tribes. On p. 70 is a note on the difference botween the caps of the women and 
those worn by tho men, but we arc unable to find the plato to which the author 
refers. 

Tatuing was practised by both the Salish and Dend, but only to a limited degree, 
the figures for the most part l»eing symbolic or totemic in character. 

The art of basket-making, which has reached such a degree of perfection among 
the two stocks, is treated in the sixth chapter. Five varieties of weaving found 
there are described and a number of examples arc illustrated ; but drawings of details 
inserted in the text would have added to the value of the account. 
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No reference has been made in the work to a peculiarity of some of the smaller 
baskets of the northern Athapascans. In these a circular piece of tanned moose skin, 
from two to three inches in diameter, serves as tho centre of the bottom, around the 
edge of which tho first coil is attachod. Several examples are preserved in American 
collections. 

In an account of tho weapons of the two nations wo find a reference to tho use 
of iron and copper. “ The earliest source of these materials wns probably the Russian 
“ traders of north-eastern Asia and Alaska." Is it not proliablo, however, that tho 
northern D6n£ tribes obtained copper from tho vicinity of tho Copper Mine River, 
oven before tho days of tho trailers ? 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to “Social Organisation," “Religion," and 
“ Social Customs," and contain much interesting information on tho daily life and 
customs of tho two stocks. 

Tho plates, ns a whole, aro good ; but a fow illustrations in tho text, as has already 
been said, would have added greatly to tho value of tho work. 

I). I. BUSHNELL, Jus. 

Persia. Jaokson. 

Persia: Past and Present. By A. V. Williams Jackson. Now York: IP 
Tho Macmillan Company, 1906. Pp. xxxi + 471. 23 x 15 cm. Price 17*. #0 

There has boon no lack in modem times of exccllout works ou Persia in English. 
It is sufficient to montion tho nemos of Lord Curzon, Professor Browne, aud Major 
Molcsworth Sykes, who have worthily carried on tho traditions of Manway, Rawlinson, 
and Kor Porter. To those names wo must now add that of Professor Williams Jaokson, 
tho well-known Iranian scholar of Columbia University, who, perhaps, may fairly bo 
called tho only specialist in early Iranian language aud archroology who has rooorded 
his travels in English sinco tho days of Rawlinson. His narrative of his travels, 
although it does uot cover tho vast field of Lord Curzon’s encyclopedic work, nor 
rival tho charm of Browne’s fascinating year in Persia , is well told and interesting. 
But tho attention of students will bo specially drawn to tho chapters in which ho 
deals with tho modern Zoroastrians of Persia and tho remains near tho Lnko of 
Urumiyah, Hamadan, Kormanshah, aud Shiraz, where his special qualifications render 
his work very valuable. His reputation as an Avestan scholar procured him a cordial 
reception from tho Zoroastriau community at Yozd, tho most important remaining in 
Persia, and obtained his admission to ceremonies which have never before been so 
accurately described by occidental scholars, oven by Professor Browne, who also 
enjoyed tho intimacy of Yozd Guebros. Among other interesting points ho gives 
illustrations of the plants now considered to bo tho haoma ( horn ) aud baresman 
(i barsom ) of tho Avesta. Tho latter is now tho tamarisk, and, from its appearance 
in tho illustration (p. 371), would seem to be tho Tamarix Gallica , which is prevalent 
throughout the dry plateau region of Asia. Tho horn-plant is given in tho illus¬ 
tration on p. 387, but its botanical name is not. noted in the text (p. 369). In 
appearance it resembles an Ephedra, tho species with which Professor Browne's 
specimen was identified. Wo are, however, told it is a mountain plant. It may bo 
noted that among tho Balochos, whoso earliest noted home was in the north of the 
Iranian plateau, tho word hom is used for a parasitical plant, tho Cuscu/a rejlexa , 
which has strong medicinal properties, and is believed in the Indus valley to possess 
certain magical qualities. 

Attention may be drawn also to the descriptions of customs in connection with 
birth, marriage, and death, and to the full account of fuuerals in Chapter XXIV. 

The detailed description of the country surrounding the Lako of Urumiyah is of 
great interest, and the identification of various Avestan sites must not bo passed 
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unnoticed, especially the full account of the ash-mounds of Dcgala near Urutniyah, 
which would evidently repay careful excavation. The ruined fort of Takbt-i- 
Sulaimln is identified (following Rawlinson) with the Shir. of the Arab geographers, 
but arclueologists generally will agree with Professor Jackson that Rawlinson’H 
identification of this place with Ecbatann cannot be accepted, the claims of llamadon 
being superior. 

It is only necessary to draw attention to the most interesting chapters dealing 
with the great rock of Bchistan, and to noto that Professor Jackson is the first 
traveller sinco Sir II. Rawlinson who has climbed to the ledgo by the side of the 
inscriptions. The result of his caroful examination and of the photographs ho has 
taken will bo of the greatest value to scholars. Equally successful was his visit to 
the Sassanian sculptures at Tak-i-Bostan, and, if Pasargardm and Persepolis had not 
much that was new to offer, it was only bccauso the ground hod been so thoroughly 
examined boforo. In spite of this the wholo of Professor Jackson's account of theso 
sites will ropay careful perusal, and the photographic illustrations aro oxcollout 
throughout. 

Professor Jackson's list of Persian wools in English (p. 30) probably is not intended 
to bo complete, and cannot bo accepted as altogether satisfactory. Awning, for 
instanco, from the old French auvent , has no claim to Ikj of Persian origin ; orange 
is ultimately traccablo to tho Sanskrit nagaratigti, tho Persian being only ono step 
on its road to Europe ; melon is from tho Grook pr)\oxinu>, “ apple-gourd ”; tun/uoisc 
simply moans Turkish; and tho connection of hazard with tho Persian haztlr, a 
thousand, has no ovidonco to support it. 

With rogard also to Professor Jackson's remark as to tho absonco of tho Arabic 
olomont in Firdausi's Shah-nama (p. 29) it may bo notod that Professor Browno’s 
rccont examination shows that from four to fivo per cent, of tho words aro Arabic 
{Lit. Hist, of Persia , Vol. II., p. 146). And it hardly seems accurate to speak 
(p. 26) of “ the Grmco-Bactrian Government of tho Soloucidrc," for tho empire of the 
Soleucidro controd in Syria, and tho Bactrian kingdom originated in a revolt from 
their rule. 

Tho most eastern point reached by Professor Jackson was Yozd, and thonco ho 
retraced his stops westward to tho Caspian. lie promises a second volume, containing 
an account of his journey to the Central Asian Khanatos, with somo account of Susa 
and Eastern Persia, a volume which will undoubtedly contain much valuable matter, 
and will bo wolcomcd by all students of tho East. M. LONGWORTII DAMES. 

Africa, Central. Werner. 

The Natives of liritish Central Africa {Native /lares of the British IT 
Empire Series). By A. Werner. London: Constable, 1907. Pp. xii + 303. • * 

23 X 14 cm. Price 6s. 

Miss Werner's interesting book is rather difficult to place. The scries to which 
it belongs iB oue intended for tho gonoral reader, but the general editor in the preface 
which ho contributes to this volume expresses a definite hope that it may stir England 
up to organising such an imperial bureau of ethnology as may “ enable English anthro- 
“ pologists to hold up their heads before their more fortunate German and American 
“ brethren." Therefore it would appear that the series is intended not merely for the 
general reader but also to some extent for specialists. Now it is notoriously difficult 
to satisfy these two classes of readers at the same time, and wc are inclined to think 
with regard to the present volume that, while the general reader might desire rather 
more definite conclusious, tho specialist will probably ask for more detailed and definite 
facts as a basis on which to build his own conclusions. The “ general reader"—so far 
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as we have been able to experiment on corpora vilia —rises from Miss Werner’s book 
with a very lively interest in the Central African, ami full of gratitude to the writer 
for her most ontortaining account, but we suspect that on cross-examination he would 
find himself less supplied thau he supposed with distinct opinions on such questions 
ns native religion and magic, tribal organisation and social relations. The specialist, 
on the other hand, will not want these distinct opinions ; he will know how great is 
the difficulty of coming to general conclusions, but be will, we think, wish that it had 
been consistent with the author's aim to give sharper definition to the facts. Specu¬ 
lation and hesitation about conclusions is inovitablo, and it is wise ; but uncertainty 
and indofiniteness about facts is neither. It is true, however, that a process of fusion 
among theso nativo races has already begun, and it is becoming alroady too late to get 
shurply-dofincd pictures of tho manners and customs of any single tribe. Undoubtedly 
great service will bo rendered by a book liko this, if it stirs up tlioso who have tho 
clmnco to collect at once such definite and detailed information as lies under their 
hand. We want Gilbort Whites in our colonios, who will obsorvo and noto fully and 
accurately in tho small circle which they have moans of knowing thoroughly, for it is 
in such small circles, carofully and sympathetically studied, that wo may hope to find 
tho keys to tho widest problems of ethnology. 

Tho pictures in Miss Werner’s book aro oxcellont and are vory woll reproduced, 
but tho only map is ontiroly insufficient to mako tho chapters on “ Geography ” and 
on “Traditions and History" oven inoderatoly intelligible. 

Wo vonturo to suggest that the gonoral roador at loaat might oxpcct, in un 
account of tlioso tribes ns they aro, somo estimate of tho eftbet worked upon thorn 
by contact with civilisation. 

Miss Wcrnor discussos tho voxed question of tho origin of the nativo religion 
and of tho word Mlungn, or Mulungu, which has boon generally adopted to translate 
“ God." It seems impossible to doubt that tho oarliost worship of tlioso Bantu pooplos 
was ancestor worship of a simplo sort; littlo more, in fact, at first than tho continuing 
to pay to a dopartod chief the roveronco and liouour that bolongcd to him when alivo. 
Our own experience of tho Wa Nyanja strongly confirms this viow, and it mny bo 
pointed out that tho passage from a cloarly romombered individual ancestor to n sort 
of indistinct composite ancestor spirit would bo liolpod both by tho custom of handing 
on tho “royal” namo from generation to generation, and also by tho well-known nativo 
habit of regarding the clan or family as tho unit of thought rather than tho individual. 
Jumbo dies, and another Jumbo reigns in his stead and with his predecessor's namo, 
and though there is always a recognition of the ono ns tho “old Jumbo" und tho 
other as the “ new Jumbo," it is quito oasy and natural for theso people, who make 
far loss of the individual than wo Eurepeaus, to got back to a sort of abstract Jumbe, 
and behind that again to a more general abstraction who is not Jumbo or Kalanji 
or Mombera, but just “the groat ancostor," Mulungu. 

Miss Wernor shows good reason for agreeing with Bleok's etymology of this word, 
which connects it with tho Zulu Uiikulunkulu. On the other baud, there are uses 
of the word Mluugu which are difficult to bring into harmony with this theory. For 
example, a heathen native has said, on hearing of a neighbour's narrow escape from 
death by tho fall of a tree just behind him on his path, “His Mlungn was looking 
after him," and the explanation given on the spot by the speaker himself was that 
every person had his own special personal Mluugu, whose duty it was to “ look after 
him ” ( kumpenyelela ) and to guard him from lurking misfortune. The littlo understood 
name, “ Chiuta," to which reference is made, is still hoard fairly commonly among tho 
Wa Nyauja of East Nyasa, but generally as an exclamation of wonder not uumixed 
with fear. A “ raw" native on first hearing a phonograph laugh or talk his own 
language will very likely clap his hand to his mouth and say “ Chiuta !" 
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Miss Werner gives a version of the well-known Zulu story of the chameleon 
with its tardy message of life for men. Wo have hoard and gathered a good number 
of native stories in East Nyasa, and have not come across any form of this widely 
distributed legend ; but we have found a story which, perhaps, explains the creature’s 
Nyauja name, gwilampambe , “ seize the lightning,” and certainly accounts for its 
present slowness of motion. In our East Nyasa story the chamelcou is represented ns 
having originally had the power to travel with great rapidity, “as quick as lightning’ 
in fact, and on one of his rapid passages from one village to another at a considerable 
distance, ho entered the village of his destination with such speed that before ho 
perceived it he had stopped over the outstretched logs of his mother-in-law, a most 
serious offence, for which ho was so heavily fined that over since ho has moved with 
tho extraordinary slowness which is characteristic of him now, never lifting more than 
one foot at a time and carefully holding it in air while ho deliberates whero he shall 
plant it next. This story may be the “ still recoverable tradition behind the name,” 
which Miss Werner conjectures, and it is almost certainly one of the stories which are 
handed down in tho initiation ceremonies, and which appear generally to bo dosigned 
to explain to the candidates tho natural world about thorn. 

There soom to bo trncos of some form of nature worship, and apparently quite 
unconnected with ancestor worship. Miss Werner gives a vory good picture of a tree 
with offerings hanging about its trunk and placed about its base. This rominds us that 
in East Nyasa a tree named msolo appears to bo commonly a place whore offerings 
are made, ovon whon the troo is in tho midst of thick bush. 

Miss Werner’s treo was hung with offerings for rain, and the tree would nppoar 
to have boon soloctcd becauso it hud some association with a local spirit of tho ancestor 
sort. At Kota Kota, in Wost Nyasa, this year tho rains wore vovy Into, and despite 
the noar neighbourhood of a mission, a European collector, and whito traders, and 
despito, too, a provalout and aotivo Mohammedanism, the hoathon elders had recourso, 
after years of nogloct, to their old rain chnrms. Tho gravos of thoir oncostral chiofs 
woro rebuilt; dancos wero hold ; two shcop, ono black and ono whito, wore sacrificed ; 
and ono sheep was covorod up alive ; tho wearing of whito cloth was forbidden 
during tho ceremonies, and aftor three weeks of effort rain enmo. Hero wo seo 
ancostor worship, dancos with incantations and ceremonies, gifts of appoasomont, and 
mixed with it tho enroful attention to sympathetic magic shown by the wearing 
of cloth dark liko tho longed-for clouds, and tho choice of ono black sheep for tho 
same reason. 

One foars that Miss Werner has boon to native faults a little blind in her declaration 
of the rare occurrence of thefts. Tho East Nyasa nativos may bo very much worse 
than those of tho Shire highlands ; it is certainly not at all rnro to find among them 
people whom wo may in charity call kleptomaniacs, and tho experiences of U.M.C.A. 
missionaries is that while tho native has quite a dovoloped conscience about small 
thefts—thefts of firewood, food, &c.—ho regards it with something far less than his 
horror of ufiti , the ghoulish witchcraft which is associated with a secret and detested 
cannibalism, and with which Miss Wernor connects theft. 

There are many points in this book on which we should like to comment if space 
allowed, but we must be content to deal with only one more. Under the heading 
“ Tribal Organisation ” we are told that tho Yaos are subdivided among themselves into 
clans, with such distinctive names as Ainwale, Asomba, Apiri, &c., and we are given 
to understand that these names are the names of the “ ma-kamu the groups of people 
connected by relationship through the mother. This is contrasted with the system of 
agnatic relationship through the father, found in Enst Nyasa side by side with tho 
maternal system. Now it is a curious fact, of which Miss Werner docs not seem to bo 
informed, that some at least of the chilawa (agnatic) names in-East Nyasa are the same 
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as the Too clan names, such as Apiri, Abainla, Asomba, Arawela. Is it quite certain 
tliat among the Yaos these names are not also agnatic ? 

Among the East Nyasa .natives there is a kamu name, not belonging to the 
individual, but only to the head of the clan, and this is the name which is handed 
down from chief to chief. An individual nativo is of the same kamu as his mother, 
and ho would say, e.g., “ I belong to the kamu of Aminofn,” where Aminofu is the 
transmitted official name of the head of the kamu. The same nativo is of the ckilawa 
of his father, and the ckilawa uamo is the one unaltorablo constant namo, which, whether 
ho uses it or not, is inalionably his from his birth to his death by virtue of his boing the 
aon of his fathor. It is this name which a slave very often cannot toll you, because 
quite probably ho docs not know his fathor. Tho doublo sot of relationships makes 
it possihlo to stato tho marriage laws very briefly. A man may not marry any woman 
who is of his kamu or of his ckilawa. Thus tho daughters of his mother's sisters are 
excluded becauso they are of tho same kamu , and daughters of his father’s brothers 
are oxcludod bocause they are of tho snmo ckilawa ; but tho daughters of his mother’s 
brothors or of bis fathor’s sistors aro eligihlo, becauso they are neither of tho same 
kamu nor of tho snmo ckilawa. 

Tho question of tho preciso geographical limits within which this ckilawa relation¬ 
ship is rocognisod sido by sido with tho kamu system of relationship through tho 
mother—which is probably moro primitive—ia ono whioh noods investigation. 

It is impossible to do more than montion tho initiation coromonics, but wo must 
do so in order to point out how exceedingly little oxact knowlcdgo wo yet have of 
thorn and of thoir significance. There is noed of careful study hero like that which 
Sponcor and Gillon have givon to tho Australian tribos, and it cannot possibly bo dono 
thoroughly by any missionary, and least of all by a woman. Wo bopo Miss Werner’s 
stimulating contribution will stir up hor roadors to fill up tho gaps by patient 
investigation. B * 

Method. Strong and others. 

Lectures on the Method of Science. Edited by T. B. Strong, Doan of Christ ‘70 
Church. Oxford: Clarondon Press, 1906. Pp. 249. 23 x 14 cm. Prico 7*. 6 d. #0 

Tho leoturos horo printed form part of a course on Sciontifio Method dolivored 
at the Uuivcrsity Extension Meeting at Oxford in 1906. Thoy aro oight in all, with 
the following titles and authors “ On Scientific Method as a Mental Operation," by 
Prof. Caso ; “ Some Aspects of tho Scientific Motbod," by Prof. Gotch ; “ Physiology : 
“ its Scope and Method," by Prof. Sherrington, of Livorpool University; “ Iuhoritanco 
« i„ Animals and Plants," by Prof. Weldon ; “ Psycho-physical Method," by Mr. W. 
McDougall, Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy ; “ The Evolution of Double Stars,” by 
Dr. A. II. Fison ; “ The Evolution of Currency and Coinage," by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart.; “ Archaeological Evidence,” by Prof. Petrie ; aud “ Scientific Method ns Applied 
“ to History," by Dr. Strong. 

It was well worth while to publish those lectures in a singlo book. All of them 
contain interesting matter, and some are models of lucid and concise exposition, 
making abstruse subjects, which seldom come within the purview of tho average man, 
wear an easy aud even an amiablo aspect. Whore all is so good, it seems invidious 
to single out special essays for remark, but the lessons inculcated in tho first two are 
so urgently needed that it is well to draw particular attention to them. Tho haphazard 
procedure of the dilettante investigator is almost a crime against scioncc, for it involves 
s waste not merely of his own time but that of all his readers. What Prof. Caso has 
to say of deduction, induction, and the mixed method, which, by combiuiug the two, 
attains more brilliant results than either alone, should bo read by all who propose to 
write upon any matter of scientific interest without having enjoyed any training iu 
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method. Very worthy of attention, too, arc the remarks of Prof. Gotch on the use and 
abuse of the imagination in scientific research, for imagination is too often unleashed 
by the wrong kind of investigator, and cruelly chained up by those who might bring 
down great game by its aid. If the conditions under which it may safely bo employed 
were more carefully considered, the world would bo spared much solid dulnoss and 
many airy speculations. 

The other lectures all illustrate the application of method to particular branches 
of knowledge, hut are written in such a way as to interest even those unfamiliar with 
the special subjects treated in each. We may notice Prof. Petrie’s insistence on the 
importance of material history ns opposed to that which is written ; arohicology scien¬ 
tifically pursued can reconstruct forgotten civilisations and prove the influence exerted 
upon each other by tribos and peoples which never had historians. If tho greatest need 
of this country at the present time is a general appreciation of tho value of method, 
this book is capable of rendering an important service, for it is within tho means of 
all, while it is readable and comprehensible from beginning to end. 0. M. D. 


Balochistan : Ballad Poetry. Dames. 

Popular Poetry of the B aloe he s. By M. Longworth Dames. Published for 7Q 
tho Folklore Society and Royal Asiatic Socioty, by D. Nutt. London, 1907. 

Pp. xxxix + 224. 22 x 14 cm. 

Mr. Dames has followed up his monograph on tho Balooh race ( see Man, 1901, 75) 
with a collection of tho ballads and popular poetry of this interesting and littlo-known 
people. Thoso ballads wore composod to bo sung or rocitcd by tho Dorns or hereditary 
tribal minstrels, and many of tho war ballads scorn to ho tho work of the actors in 
tho iueidonts doscribod. They are thus in some degree analogous to tho lays out of 
which, as somo believe, tho Homeric opics wore compiled, and thoy elosoly rosomblc 
the ballad cycle of tho Cid and somo of tho Bordor ballads. In ago thoy date from 
tho sixteenth century to tho present day, one of thorn recording an adventure of 
Sir R. Sandcman and Mr. Bruce. Mr. Damos divides thorn into six olassos:—horoic 
ballads dealing with early wars and settlements of tho Balooh; more recent ballad* 
describing modern raids nud tribal events ; romantic ballads ; love songs and lyrics ; 
religious and didactic poems ; short pooms, including lullabys and riddles in rhyme. 
Tho value of the collection lies in its local colour, reproducing tho sandy, sun-parched 
wastes of Balochistan, and tho romantic, chivalrous feelings of its chiofs, their innate 
treachery and savagery being, ns a rule, judiciously veiled. Tho modern religious 
ballads are interesting as illustrating the animistic basis of the local Muhammadanism. 
Mr. Dames prints tho ballads in romanised Baloohi, and supplies a vigorous translation 
with useful introductions and notes. The book will interest lovers of ballad literature, 
and will bo useful to students of the Balochi language. W. CROOKE. 


Africa: South Central. Smith. 

A Handbook of the Ila language. By Edwin W. Smith (of the Bnila- Qfl 
Batonga Mission). London : Frowde, 1907. Pp. xii + 488. 19 x 13 cm. OU 
Price 15$. 

This should prove a valuable addition to the library of text-books ou the Bantu 
languages. In the first place Chila is the most widely understood language of North- 
Western Rhodesia, and is therefore of great practical use to those whose work lies 
between the Zambesi and the upper waters of the Congo. To students who desire 
to compare one Bantu dialect with another it is of value, for it forms a connecting 
link between the better known Congo, Swahili, and Nyanja dialects of the north and 
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east, nml the Suto, Chwaim, Zulu, and other dialects of South Africa. As the Ba-Ila 
people have, moreover, come but little under alieu influence their dialect is as pure 
probably as any spoken in Africa, and is on that account worth the notice of students 
of Bantu languages. Mr. Smith has taken good advantage of his opportunities and 
given us a grammar in which the fundamental principles on which not only Chila but, 
in greater or lesser degree, all Bantu dialects are based are most carefully explained. 
For this reason, and because of the purity of the dialect, a student who wished to 
master one Bantu dialect ns an introduction to others of the same family could not 
do better than start with the liook under reviow. In addition to grammar and syntax 
the work includes English-Ila and lla-English vocabularies, exorcises, and Ila tnlcH 
for rending and translation. The English-Ila vocabulary contains some interesting 
ethnological notes. The Ila tales are of the kind popularised in Harris’s Uncle 
Rcmusy Avhich seem to be the remote source of many of JEsop’e fables. It is a pity, 
however—since tho work is intended, not for schoollioys, but for students—that the 
exercises sot for translation aro not furnished with a key. If those set for translation 
into Chila afforded a key to those sot for translation into English tho work would be 
of additional value to students who must necossarily work to a great extent unaided. 

RALPH DURAND. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Russia: Archaeology. Marsden. 

Now 8chool of ArohDOology and Archocography at Moscow. 04 

By V. E. Marsden. 01 

I have boon requested by the founders of tho new Institute of Archeology and 
Archtcography at Moscow to assist them in bringing to tho knowledge of tho learned in 
England the existence of this now enterprise for promoting tho study of all branches 
of scionco hearing directly on archrcology. 

Private enterprise has succeeded in founding, with tho sanction of tho Ministry of 
Education confirmed by tho Czar, a now school of archrcology and nrchroography in 
Moscow. The school ranks with a university, and is open to graduates only of Russian 
or foreign univorBitios. Its aim is to prepare qualified nrchrcologists and archrcogrnphists, 
a term intonded to apply to persons skilled in tho preservation and interpretation of 
historical archives, libraries publio and private, and the like valuable collections 
demanding spocial knowledge. 

The Moscow Institute of Archrcology is the first institution in Russia founded on 
autonomous principles; it has the right to elect its own professors and lecturers and 
generally conduct its own internal affairs, subject only to tho veto of tho Minister of 
Education in certain circumstances. 

Tho course will bo one of threo years, the last year of which must bo spent in 
practical work either in archaeological researches among tho monuments of antiquity, so 
little studied as yet, throughout Russia, expeditions abroad, or similar special work. 
The institute is empowered to give the degrees of Doctor of Archrcology or Doctor of 
Archrcograpliy according to the branch of learning studied. 

Among names favourably known outside Russia connected with the now under¬ 
taking may be noted Dr. Uspensky, tho Director of the Institute ; Dr. Fleischer, who 
was associated with English and American archaeologists in recent oxcavations in 
Persia, and Professor Grot. The secretary is Privat-Doccnt Visotsky, to whom enquiries 
may be addressed. The institute is under the high patronage of many leading statesmen 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow. V. E. MARSDEN. 


Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Physical Anthropology : Scotland. Tocher: Beddoe. 

Observations on the Scottish Insane: 1. A Reply to Or. Beddoe. OH 

By J. F. Tocher. 0 L 

In Man, 1907, 48, Dr. Boddoo notices the results of observations of mine on the 
physical characters of the Scottish insane, published in the First Henderson Trust 
Report. Dr. Beddoe is under the disadvantage of being evidently unaware that a 
complete account of the analysis of theso observations has been published by mo in 
Biomet rika.* From the nature of his criticism, made, ns it would appear, after a busty 


perusal of a Report, I think it necessary to stato the following facts :— 

(1) Red Hair. —The results of tho pigmentation survey of school children fover 
500,000 observed) show that excess of this class, for a large area, occurs in tho 
North-oast of Scotland, just tho distriot in which excess among tho inmates of 
asylums is found. Further, with small numbers, like the number at Elgin Asylum, 
I have frequently found even larger percentages than that found in this particular 
caso. With largo numbers, however, tho proportion of red Imir in tho gonoral 
population is about five per cent. Dr. Bcddoo's criticism with regard to red hair is 
of a peculiar character. lie cannot, I think, have noted what numbers wore observed 
in each asylum. Elgin is not tho region whore the greatest excess of red hair for 
fomales has boon found. Comparing tho differences between tho proportion found in 
Elgin (olghty-nino observed) and that for tho general population, with tho standard 
deviation of sampling of tho difference, I find tho value 5 ’82; that is, using my own 
form, tho relative local difference is 6*82. Now in Alordoon, whoro 296 females woro 
obsorved, tho relative local difference is greater, namoly 7 • 70. In Inverness, whoro 


250 fomalot wore observed, tho relative local difference is 6* 18. Thus Abordcon 


differs more widoly than any other of tho asylums. This agrees with the results of 
tho pigmentation survey. Excesses in tho proportion of red hair in Elgin and 
Inverness also agree with tho results of tho pigmentation survey. Finally, the fact 
that excesses are not found in any of tho other asylums in Scotland is ono in 
complcto agreement with the results of tho pigmoutation survey. Briefly, tho short 
asylum series is in mnrkcd agreement with tho long Scottish children series. 

(2) The Colour Characters of the Insane. —I show in ray memoir (above referred 
to) that tho Scottish insano, with respect to colour characters, aro not a fair random 
sample of tho gonoral population. This is shown from considerations quite apart from 
tho actual observed figures for the Scottish insano. I first show, indeed, from the 
observed rosults, that they aro not, and I then proceed to compare tho distribution of 
hair and oyo colours (as found from tho pigmentation survey) with tho actual 
distribution of tho insano (ag found in tho Census Report). I prove that whero 
there is an excess of light eyes there is an excess in tho proportion of tho insauo 
in that locality nud vice vcrs&. Dr. Beddoe is clearly inaccurate when ho says that 
“ such preponderance is not sufficiently great to account for tho peculiarities of theso 
reports ” and his error lies in making assumptions without n knowledge of the actual 
facts as to the observations and without analysing the data. 

(3) The Value of the Colour Observations. —Tho answer to Dr. Bcddoe’s remarks 
about the quality and value of tho observations on colour at tho Scottish asylums 


is as follows :—As a matter of fact, I made no colour observations personally—I 
made no observations on the hair colour and eye colour of tho inmates, theso being 
solely conducted by my two trained assistants. They used ns a basis, (1) their former 
experience ; (2) my analytical table ; and (3) samples of hair. Theso assistants 
received a definite training and had previously observed the colour characters of 

• Biometrika, Vol. V., pp. 298-350. 
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sovcral thousands of children under my direct supervision. These same children were 
independently observed by the teachers and the results compared with those made by 
ourselves. It was found there was excellent agreement in the results. 

(4) I quite agree with Dr. Beddoe that “ observations such as those on colour 
“ are valueless for scientific purposes unless conducted with great accuracy and some 
“ technical knowledge." In caso ho may bo under any misapprehension as to these 
observations on the insane in Scotland, I wish to say that they were conducted by 
experienced persons with great care and accuracy and with a technical knowledge of 
the subject with which they wero dealing. Further, with rospoct to mysolf, besides 
receiving a university training in subjects cognate and not cognato to tho matter on 
hand, I have been continuously engaged in anthropometric and allied work for tho past 
twolvo years, in tho courso of which I have personally moaaurcd thousands of persons, 
and personally obsorved the colour characters of tons of thousands of children. 

(5) Classification. —I ngreo with Dr. Beddoo in considering the soparate clas¬ 
sification of dark hair and jot black hair tho bettor plan to that which consists in 
making one class for dark and jot blnck hair. Tho soparato classification of dark 
hair aud jot blnck hair was actually adopted by mo when I dovisod tho tablo for the 
pigmontntion survoy of school childron ami was nsod in the survey. When the results 
of this survoy are published, Dr. Beddoo will ho able to hco how far his rosults on 
small numbers compnro with tho gonornl survoy for Scotland. Dr. Beddoo's classifica¬ 
tion of bluo oyos and light eyes togothor is a similar oxnmplo of grouping two cloBoly 
related classes as ono class. Remarks about classification aro, howovor, of a different 
order from thoso assorting faulty observations. 

(6) Dr. Boddoo will agroo that scionco aims at an accurate description of facts 
and whon it appoars or is suspoctod that tho facts aro not acouratoly or corroctly 
described, this should bo shown by thoso who suspect and sny tho observations aro 
inaccurato, fuulty, or uurolioble. J. F. TOCHER. 
2. Further Remarks. By Dr. Beddoe. 

Mr. Tochor has vory courteously submitted to mo his comments on my reviow 
in Man of his recent investigation of tho physical chaructors of Scottish lunatics, 
with tho requost that I should roply to thorn through tho snmo channol, with which 
I willingly comply. ’ 

Ho seems to think that I (unintentionally of courso) have thrown somo sort of 
slur on his qualifications for tho important and useful kind of investigations ho has 
undertaken. I cannot soo that I have. Ono mistako I did make. Mr. Tochor spooks 
in his prefaco to tho Honderson Roport of having made measuromonts on some of 
tho inmates of eight asylums. I, naturally as I think, concluded that somo of tho 
observations on colour in those asylums wero made by him, which ho informs mo was 
not the case. I founded thereupon tho conjecture that Mr. Tocher’s own porsonal 
equation leaned to the dark sido, which conjocturc, it soems, was baseless. 

I have nothing to say against Mr. Tocher’s training or qualifications for this 
investigation—quite tho reverse. In my day wo had no such advantages as ho has 
had and utilised. His mathematical knowledge is a groat advantage here ; though 
somo of Professor Poarson’s school seem to mo to ride such acquirement to death 
whon they uso it for tho purposo of discovering marcs’ nests, and working out 
correlations in figures, where none exist in the nature of things. 

I can assure Mr. Tocher (if my praise is of any value) that I havo nothing but 
praise and gratitude for his anthropometry ; and wo agree on a number of details. 
My asylum reports, like his, give the palm for stature to Argyle and the Border. 
We both, too, measure from the centre rather than tho upper border of the earhole, 
a small practical point of considerable importance ; aud with regard to colour, both 
prefer to separate jet black from dark brown. 
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But to come to the point involved in tho innuendo which Mr. Tocher dislikes—I 
wish I had put it in a milder form, but I cannot truthfully withdraw it. Everybody 
has a right to his personal equation in matters of colour, and it is rare to find two 
people exactly in agreement about them ; but it is desirable in such a caso ns this to 
get as noar to tho average opinion or nomenclature as may 1m?, in order fairly to 
compare results with those of other observers ; and I cannot honestly say, because J 
do not think, that this has always been achioved in those statistics. 

I am going to make a comparison botwcon some of thorn and those I got about 
forty years ago from Dr. Thomas Aitkcu, a skilled and zealous anthropologist, then 
head of tho Inverness Asylum ;* also with tho military statistics printed in my Races 
of Britain. Those latter include the colour characters of 1,733 Scottish-born deserters 
from the army (of full age, 23 or more), abstracted from the Hue-and-Cry for a number 
of years, covering the official periods of several medical examiners in each district, so 
ns to neutralise tho personal equations which wore occasionally apparent. Mon with 
Irish names were excluded. Of course, soldiers, and still more, perhaps, deserters, are 
not exactly a fair snmplo of the population any more than lunatics arc so; but they 
are probably not a vory boil ono. Being young men they should lean to tho fair side 
in hair colour. 

My lunatic material was restricted to the men of from 23 to 50 years of ago and 
in fair bodily health. 


Male Lunatics in Inverness Asylum—Percentages. 


No. 


IIair. 

Kybs. 


□ 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

bight. 

1 Medium. 

Dark. 

214 

Tocher - - i 

1-87 

8*74 

27-10 

07-29 

11-21 

72-43 

16*8(1 

8fl 

Altkon 

2-8 

22-1 

22-1 

29- 

10-4 

38-3 

*88-2 

J23-2 


t Dark Grey. I Brown. 


Note the prodigious difference between Tocher and Aitken in tho proportions of 
light hair and light eyes, and in both reports tho small proportion of rod hair. 


Military Statistics. 


— 

No. 

Hair. 

Kyes. 

Red. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 



All Scotland 

• 

1,733 

4-67 

2C-2 

8G-8 

28-35 

4-9 

72-2 

27-8 

North-east Lowlands 

- 

200 

•1-5 

27-6 

37 "5 

27- 

4- 

73- 

27- 

Inverness, Ross, Hebrides, kc .! 

209 

3-8 

33-9 

23- 

31-0 

3-7 

76*4 

23-6 


Here the north-east Lowlands include Angus, the Moarns, Aberdeenshire, Banff¬ 
shire, Moray, Nairnshire, and (by a mistake which I cannot now rectify) Stirlingshire. 
The colours differ little from those for Scotland in general. But in the Inverness 
district, which corresponds very nearly with tho feeding ground of the asylum, fair 
hair and light eyes, and dark and black hair, all iucrease notably. 

In the final report of the Anthropometric Committee (1883) Scotland is credited 
with 75-2 per cent, of light eyes and 24 of dark eyes, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 


• Beddoc, Stature and Bulk, p. 113, Anthrop. Memoirs, Vol. III. 
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and Skye with 74 and 26, and Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn with 66-2 
and 32-4. 

The percentages of red, light, and dark hair are as follows ; unfortunately there is 
no regular medium category, either in this or in the preceding report :— 


— 

No. 

Red. 

Light, 

Dark. 

Scotland ... 

1,360 

n 

m 

47- 

Inverness, Ac. 

161 

m 

mV 

80 - 

Aberdeen. &c. 

100 

mm 

Kfl 

63’ 


Here wo have, indeed, a moderate iucronae of dark hair and eyes north of the 
Grampians ; but red hair falls off a little. The numbers dealt with are small. 

Finally, I may oite my own published observations, which included both sexes :— 


— 

No. 

Hair. 

E». 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Inverness—Asylum Provlnco 
Aberdeen, Moray, Banff - 

1,830 

1,650 

6-16 

7-67 

18-41 

18-80 

36 04 

44-41 

34 01 

27-43 

7-69 

4-47 


The proportions of the eye colours or eye shades aro noarly the samo in tho two 
provinces, being roughly about 69, 11, 19, and 70, 12, 18, whoroas Mr. Tocher's figures 
for tho eyes and hair aro, in males :— 



Eves, 

Hair. 


No. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

No. 

Rod. , 

Fair. 

Medium. 

Dark and Black. 

Moray and Banff 

188 

2-58 

84-6 

12-0 




32-34 

64 17 

Aberdcon 

312 . 

27-35 

61-28 

21-37 


m 



86-41 


Of course, ns has been alrondy said, and as Mr. Tocher has given an additional 
proof, insane persons aro not nn avornge sample of tho community. Tkoy consist of 
victims of sevoral different mental diseases, some at least of which have specially 
correlated physical character : thus maniacs are often fair, molancholiacs dark, epileptics 
either very highly or very slightly pigmented. The Anthropometric Committee found 
among the insane some deficiency of red hair and some oxcess of dark hair with light 
eyes. In the latter point Mr. Tocher agrees. 

But theso differences cannot account for tho enormous discrepancies found here, 
especially as to the frequency of light eyes and light hair in comparison with tho 
figures of all tho several observers whom I have cited, and who, on tho other hand, 
exhibit a fair degree of agreement among themselves. 

I will simply make one or two suggestions. 

Hair and oye colours are accidental rather than intrinsic. The same hair is often 
a full shade darker whon viewed indoors than out of doors. My friend Topinard and 
I bring out different results, though we are otherwise in perfect agreement, because 
he prefers to work en pleine lumibre, and I in the shade on a sunny day. 

Eyes should be regarded in face , and not too closely. Bertillon’s method of 
approaching within 13 or 14 inches, and noting even the least streak of pigment, is 
good for criminal detection but not for anthropological purposes. J. BEDDOE. 
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3. Concluding: Note. By J. F. Tocher. 

Migration is also an important factor which would have to bo taken into con¬ 
sideration when two populations not belonging to the same period arc compared. It 
is undoubted that migration has been going on during the forty years iuterval. Migra¬ 
tion and the fact that tho sane and insane populations differ in colour distribution 
preclude, I think, direct comparison between tho two sots of data. That is, of course, 
granted that both are otherwise comparable.* J. F. TOCHER. 


Kendall. 

83 


Archeology: Pygmy Flints. 

Pygmy Flints. By the Rev. II. (1. 0. Kendall, M.A. 

Is it not likely that neolithic pygmy flints wore used as barbs to harpoons, 
possibly sometimes, also, ns fish hooks ? In the former case they would bo inserted 
in the head of the harpoon or spear in tho manner indicated in tho accompanying 
drawings. They might be on both sides of the head or on one, and, in the former 

case, also, opposito or alternate. Tho minutely trimmed 
edge, being purposely blunted, would prevent the 
weapon from being oasily druggod out of the body 
of the prey, whothor fish or boost. Tho untrimmed 
odgo would, on tho other hand, readily cut its way 
through tho flesh after tho mounor of the odgos of 
an arrowhead. 

Probably pygmies would not bo confinod to this 
use. But many, such ns tho largor ono iu tho illus¬ 
trations, soom to bo singularly adapted to it. 1 
have found them on tho const in north Cornwnil, 
and by Doxmare Pool ou the Cornish moors. Both 
aro plncos where fish would bo caught. On tho 
downs in Wiltshire, on tho contrary, whoro tho uonrest 
rivor is porhaps two miles off, I havo found so far 
but ono spccimou. Possibly, theroforo, they woro more 
ospocinlly usod as barbs to harpoons for catching fish. H. G. 0. KENDALL. 




REVIEWS. 

Warfare. With Plate I—J. Payne-Gallwey. 

Projectile-throwing Engines of the Ancients, with a Treatise on the Turkish ni 
and other Oriental Boxes. By Sir Ralph Puyno-Gnllwoy, Bart. London : UT 
Longmans, 1907. Pp. 44 + 26. 32 x 24 cm. Prico 5s. 

Sir Ralph Payno-Gnllwey hns followed up his important volume upon “Tho 
Crossbow ” with a smaller work, no less interesting, containing moro dotniled accounts 
of two distinct clnssos of projoclilc-throwing appliances which wore briefly discussed 
in tho earlier volume. Tho first portion of tho present work deals with tho machines 
used in nneient times for casting heavy projectiles, chiefly into or from beleaguered 
fortresses. These enginos wero tho catapult, tho balista, and the trcbuchct. The 
general form of theso is well known, but in matters of detail tho accounts are 
meagre, and difficulties arise in attempting to mako working models of them. Still, 

• With this I cordially agree. Migration has taken place more or less extensively from Ireland and 
to England, from highlands to lowlauds, from the country to the towns, from tho north and north-west 
to the cast and south, from the south to Northumbria. I Bhould not be surprised if I found an increase 
of pigmentation in the Scottish Borders, for example.—J. B. 
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Sir R. Payne-Gallwey 1ms succeeded in making excellent models of considerable power, 
with which ho has experimented successfully, though in strength and range they arc 
necessarily inferior to the larger ancient forms which they represent. These experi¬ 
mental models aro of great interest, sinco from them the value of certain essentials 
of structure, not clearly indicated in the old records, is rendered apparent, and the 
relative value of the different types of enginos may bo studied practically by ascer¬ 
taining the weight of projectile which can bo used and tho extreme range to which 
it can be hurled, and also tho rate at which tho weapon can bo discharged. It is 
interesting, for example, to find that a model of the ancient catapult , which, wlion 
fitted with a spoon-shaped receiver, throws au 8 lb. stone about 350 yards, will 
hurl tho snmo stono about 450 yards when fitted with a sling in which the missile 
is hold. It may, howevor, bo an exaggeration to say that “ when tho arm [of the 
“ catapult ] is fitted with a sling, it is practically longthoned by ns much as the length 
“ of tho sling attnehed to it." Wero this tho caso, tho stono, whilo boing hurled, 
would describe an arc with a radius increased by that amount, and this doos not 
appear to bo tho oaso. In both catapult and balista tho powor was suppliod by tho 
torsion of powerful sinow cords, in the later-invented trcbuchct tho gravitation of an 
onormously heavy countorpoiso was substituted. Tho lattor was a very poworful 
though sluggish ongino which would cast woights of 10 to 12 cwt. (including such 
objocts ns doad horsos) into bosiegod towns. 

An interesting historical nocount is givou and a vuluablo list of authorities is 
nppondod. Tho illustrations aro good and clear, though ono wishes that moro of tho 
early representations had boon reproduced. 

Tho socond part of this volume is dovotod to a dotailod accouut of tho Turkish 
archer’s bow, with remarks on othor allied Oriental types of bows. Tho nuthor writes 
with the authority of ono who is himself an expert archer, and who has, moreover, 
achieved signal succoss with tho Turkish bow itsolf, as his record of ranges testifies. 
IIo holds a public record of 367 yards with this wonpon. Tho description givon of 
tho structure of tho Turkish bow is dotailod and of much intorost, giving ovidonco 
of tho groat earo which was oxpendod in building up wlmt was probably tho most 
pcrfoct and ofliciont of all tho composite bows of tho East. Tho structuro is illustrated 
with both sections and dissections, and attention is paid to the structural details of 
tho bow-string and tho arrow. An interesting point dwolt upon in Part V is the 
uso of tho “ horn groove," which was worn upon tho loft thumb in flight shooting. 
By moans of this contrivanco tho archor could draw tho arrow some two or three 
inches further back than could bo done without this assistance ; tho arrow point, 
lying in tho groove, could, in fact, bo drawn back sotno distance within tho inner 
aurfaco of tho bow, with a considerable gain in rango. This applianco has received 
but little recognition hithorto and detailed illustrations of its structure and varieties 
would havo been an interesting addition to tho chapter. 

Part VI is givon up to the consideration of tho “ thumb-ring ” with which the 
Turkish archers drew tho bow-string, in accordance with tho prevailing “Oriental 
release." Tho author describes how in his opinion tho ring was usod, and bore it is 
difficult to feel in agreement with him. It is true that ho has arrived at his con¬ 
clusions by practical tests and that ho finds his method of wearing tho ring tho more 
effective ono. There is, however, a mass of ovidonco leading one to doubt whether 
his method was that adopted by the Turkish archers themselves, and this, after all, 
is tho important poiut to determine. 

Tho Turkish thumb-ring is not cylindrical like the Manchu variety, but is 
asymmetrical and furnished with a definito pointed “ lip ” (see Fig. 1), like those of 
Persia, India, and Corea. According to Sir R. Paync-Galhvey, the ring should bo 
worn upon the thumb with the “lip” directed towards the base of the thumb, the 
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“lip” thus forming a kind of liook'with which the bow-string can bo drawn. Now, 
there are several good reasons for believing that this was not the way in which it 
was worn by Turkish bowmen. In the first placo, the shape of the ring with the 
hollowing out under the lip does not appear to bo a practical one for drawing the 
bow-string in the above manner. The hollowing out seems actually disadvantageous 
since the string would bo drawn by the edges of the lip and not by a surface, the 
wear and tear being much increased. On the other hand, this form of hollowed 
“ lip ” is admirably adapted for covering the ball of the thumb whou it is pointed 
towards the thumb-tip, i.e. t reversed from the position adopted 
. by Sir R. Payno-Gallwey. Then, in The Anecdotes of Turkish 

' * ** ** Archery , translated for Sir R. Ainslio in 1797, it is oxprcssly 

stated that the thumb-ring “ covered the ball of the thumb," which 
implies that the “lip " was directed towards the tip of the thumb. 
In this position the leather lining, which was usual in theso rings, 
formed a pad for tho ball of tho thumb, while it would bo useless 
if tho ring wore worn in tho inverted position. A continuation 
of tho leather lining, which laps over tho outside of the ring on 
tho opposite edgo to tho lip, is stated by one early doscribor 

to have boon used in drawing tho bow string. This could not havo boon so if tho 

“lip” were pointing towards tho baso of tho thumb. Whon archers’ thumb-rings 
show signs of much use, tho wear is ovidont upon tho outer surface of tho “ lip," and 
has doubtless boon caused by tho friction of tho bow-string upon this surface. In 
Sir R. Payno-Gallwoy’s method tho bow-string doos not rub at all upon this portion 
of tho ring, and there can lw> no wonr of this kind. 

Again, tho old illuminated manuscripts and native drawings of Persian archors, 
who used a ring identical with tho Turkish one, are quite clear in indicating tho ring 
worn with tho “lip" pointing towards tho tip of the thumb, us shown in Fig. 1. 
Two examples from old Persian manuscripts aro shown in Figs. 2 and 3. This is 
distinctly shown in tho interesting Into sixteenth- or early sevonteonth-contury Persian 
manuscript in tho possession of Mr. C. H. Rond, who has kindly allowed a repro¬ 
duction to nppear as tho plato for this number of Man (PI. I.-J.). In this wo seo a 
portrait of Timur (Tamerlane), tho famous founder of tho Moghul Kmpiro in India. 
In this picture, as also in a Tartar drawing of Timur iu tho Bodloian Library (MSS. 
Ousoloy, Adds. 173), ho is represented wonring wlmt looks liko n clumsy, improvisod 
kind of prisoner’s yoke, to which the left wrist is confinod. I do not find any reference 
to Timur’s having been a prisoner, and it is suggested that this yoke was worn ns a 
support for the loft arm, which was deformed or maimed. If this bo bo, one must 
assumo that tho ambulance appliances and methods of the day were of the crudest, 
and singularly out of keeping with tho elulmrate costumo and accoutrements of this 
great potentate. It is said that the name Tamerlane 
is a corruption of Dcmir (pronounced Temir ), tho 
“ iron lord,” and lent/, lame, and that the lameness 
was in one arm. This, if true, would justify tho 
yoke being regarded as a surgical support and not 

as a prisoner’s yoke. Bo this as it may, tho p I0- 2. Kio. 3. 

interest of this portrait for the present purpose lies 

in the position in which tho thumb-ring is represented as worn. It is shown 
upon tho thumb with the pointed “ lip ” directed towards the thumb-nail. The 
ring has becu rotated upon the thumb so that tho broader surface is turned outwards. 
This was apparently usually done when the ring was not in actual use, it being 
purely a matter of convenience, as less likely to hamper tho bending of tho thumb- 
joint. I have oxamined some dozen or more paintings and drawings by native artists 
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amongst the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Ouselcy, Adds. 167, 
fol. 16, 19, and 27, and MSS. Otiseley, Adds. 173, fol. 4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 22, 26, 28, 
&c.), in all of which the ring is represented, and in every instance the “ lip ” is 
pointing towards the thumb-tip. Figs. 2 and 3 show two examples from theso manu¬ 
scripts : in one case the ring is rotated outwards as in the portrait of Tamerlane ; iu 
the other it is turned inwards into tho position for use. I lmvo found no drawing 
by a native artist iu which the ring is indicated ns worn in the manner suggested by 
Sir R. Pnyno-Gallwey. It may fairly be assumed that tho artists represented tho 
riug correctly, and their unanimity is very convincing. 

Sir Ralph states, on p. 15, that “ the archers of other Oriental nations besides tho 
“ Turks employed thumb-rings of various shapes and dimensions to suit the coustruc- 
“ t'O" of their bows, bow-striogs, and arrows. All thumb-rings were, however, more 
“ or loss similar, and wero all used in tho manner I have described." Now, tho 
Manclni archers used tho thumb-ring, but this, boiug a plain cylindrical form of equal 
width throughout, could not possibly have been used iu the manner described by him, 
whereas it would form au excellent substitute for tho Turkish ring, when tho latter 
was worn in what I helievo to 1m the correct manner, and it would not have to be 
regarded as a distinctly aberrant form. Professor IC. S. Morso, in his Aneicnt and 
Modem Methods of Arrow-release , shows tho use of tho Coronn thumb-ring, which 
resembles the Turkish and Porsiun forms, and his figuro corresponds with tho repre¬ 
sentations by nativo Persian artists. Tho form, too, of tho Jnpanoso archor’s glovo 
with tho thumb odnptcd for drawing tho bow-string, is readily comprehensible whou 
regarded as a specialised variant upon tho thumb-ring used with tho “lip" directed 
away from tho bow-string, whoroas thoro is no suggestion in it of a hook-liko 
catch which would probably ariso from a modification of Sir R. Payno-Gnllwoy’s 

mothod. 

It is interesting to know that a modern skillod English nrchor finds great efficiency 
in a mothod differing from that udopted by tho older nativo bowmeu ; but, at tho host, 
wo cau only infer that tho Turkish archors might possibly lmvo loarnt a useful 
wrinklo from Sir It. Pay no-Gall woy, iu tho inversion of the mothod to which they hud 
been brought up. At the sumo timo wo should boar iu mind, in admitting this 
possibility, that they iichiovcd ranges of upwards of 600 yards, and, according to somo 
accounts, far greutor distances woro accomplished. Tho distanco shot by Mahmoud 
Effondi in 1795, in tho prosonco of a number of members of tho Toxopliilito Socioty, 
and carefully measured by them, was 482 yards, outdistancing by 115 yards Sir Payno- 
Gallwoy’s great public record of 367 yards ; aud tho ambassador was very dissatisfied 
with even this performance. 

I have dwelt at somo length upon this point, as Sir R. Payno-Gallwoy is some¬ 
what positivo in his statement, which docs not seem to bo borne out by comparative 
study. lie goes so far ns to say (p. 15), “It is, indeed, impossible to shoot an arrow 
“ by moans of a thumb-ring oxcopt as I have shown, aud ns a very short practical 
“ trial will prove." Such a statement should, if it is to carry roal woight, lie sup¬ 
ported by stronger evidence than is ufforded by a mcro record of individual convenience, 
us discovered by experiment. 

Tho book, uouo tho loss, is a useful and interesting accession to the literature 
of tho subjoct, and has been issued in an attractive style. One wishes that tliero 
were more of it and that tho subjects had been more fully dealt with. The second 
part would have gained materially by tho addition of quotations in full from the early 
writers upon the Turkish bow, together with illustrations by native artists. The 
book, being already a valuable contribution, is worthy of such improvement.- 

HENRY BALFOUR. 
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Polynesia. Brown. 

Maori and Polynesian. By J. Macmillan Brown. London : Hutchinson, OC 
1907. Pp. xxxi + 300. 20 x 12 cm. Price Gs. 

Mr. Brown’s attempt to prove an Aryan ancestry for the Polynesians is ingenious 
if it is not altogether now. lie asks us to accopt a route marked at intervals by 
mogulithic monuments as the road travelled by Noolithic man from Central Asia into 
Korea, and thence, by way of Micronesia, into the islands of Polynesia and into 
North America. After long ages of settlement,during which civilisation was stationary, 
there enmo irruptions of a more advanced raco with nogroid elements, who brought 
no women, and so were unable to teach the conquered aborigines the feminine arts 
of weaving and pottery, and could only introduce improvements in masculine arts, 
such as wood carving, canoo building, and fortification. His theory rests mainly upon 
his “ mogalithic track," the assumption that patriarchy is universal in Polynesia and 
the occurrence throughout Polynesia of bloudo individuals with the features and 
complexion of modern Europeans. 

Lot us take the “ mogalithic truck ” first. Being the route of a maritime people 
it is noccssary for Mr. Brown’s hypothesis that it should hug tho coast, but as the 
mogalithic romoins in Control Asia hovo to bo cited “ doubtless there was a lino of 
“ inland sons from tho Caspian through tho son of Aral and Lako Baikal in primitive 
“ times to account for tho exception.” 

On their western route tho mogalithic pooplo were stopped by the Atlantic ; 
travolliug eastward tho rood forks, one branch terminating in Java, tho othor entering 
tho Pacific from tho north, runs southward to Now Zealand, eastward to Easter Island, 
ami thenco into Control Amoricn. To Mr. Brown any stono sot up edgewiso is part 
of tho “colossal stono record” if it holps his theory. Tho rather trivial graves of 
tho Tni Tonga, of which all but tho smallest woro built aftor 1600, are for his 
purpose “gigantic tnmeatod pyramids” of unknown antiquity, and wo are asked “to 
nccopt it ns a law” that whorovor unmortarod stono monumonts oxist Caucasians havo 
found their way. On this reasoning Zimbabwe would provo a Caucasian substratum 
in tho Mntabole, and tho Chinaman and tho Irishman are cousins bocauso thoy both 
liko roast pork. Equally fallacious is his argumont that patriarchy among tho Poly¬ 
nesians provos Aryan doscont, bocauso his promise is falso. Patriarchy is not universal 
in Polynesia. In tho ruling families, ospccially in Tonga, dcseont is traced through 
females, and tho ruling families do not show a traco of Melunosian admixture, From 
this and other argumouts it would appear that Mr. Brown has no porsonol acquaintance 
with any Polynesians oxccpt tho Maoris, or ho could not havo committed himself to 
tho statoment that Polynosiau women are drudges, and work in tho Holds and cook 
the food. In Samoa and Tonga tho planting and cooking woro always dono by the 
mon, while the women wove tho mats and beat out the bark cloth. Another curious 
false generalisation is that negroid fcaturos and a dark skin are admired as a characteristic 
of high rank, and that this proves that a dark roo.o camo in and conquered the fair. 
Though this is true of somo of tho Maori tribes, tho fact is tho exact opposite in tho 
islnnds of central Polynesia. In fact, so varied arc the social conditions in the different 
groups that almost every argumont drawn from tho customs of the Maoris can bo 
coutradictcd by refcronco to one or other of tho tropical islands. It is difficult to 
know the meaning which Mr. Brown attaches to the words Paleolithic aud Neolithic. 
It would scorn from one passage that if a native happens to be using a stono adze 
which he has not had time to polish his culture for the moment is paleolithic, for he 
says that the Maoris have a “ stone culture which is at once Paleolithic and Noolithic.” 
This reviewer once interrupted a New Guinea canoe-builder who thus belonged to 
two prehistoric ages, in that he was hollowing the log with a stone adzo roughly flaked 
into shape, but he explained tho situation by saying that he had not had time to 
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polish the tool. And so, when Mr. Brown talks of a “paleolithic route into Polynesia,” 
probably lie does not mean that tho islands were peopled before the neolithic period 
in Europe. The antiquity he does claim is great enough, and hero we will not quarrel 
with him, for it must now be admitted that Now Zealand was peopled before tho 
arrival of tho six canoes. Tho finding of a stono oven and of a stone adze 14 feet 
bolow tho surfaco in New Zealand, and of an adzo at a like depth in Fiji (of which 
Mr. Brown docs not nppoar to have heard), cannot be explained away. 

Incautious generalisation seems to be tho failing of all who attack the ethnologic 
problem of Polynesia. Fornaudcr, who camo to a very difleront conclusion, was quite 
as rash. Tho problem of an isolated people possessing ninny of tho physical qualities 
most admired among ourselves, obviously a mixed race, and containing individuals of 
European and of Semitic features, is so alluring and so elusivo that startling hypotheses 
and a too indulgont eyo for ovidonce are oxcusablc, but the worst is that by tho samo 
method one may provo the Polynesians to bo anything from Phoenician navigators to the 
Ton Lost Tribes. “Ono of tho most uutnist worthy of evidences of race is languago,” 
says Mr. Brown, when Malayan vocabularies staud in tho way of his thoory ; but 
when Indonesian roots are in question ho remarks quite unblushingly that “ firmer 
“ ground is ronehod whon affinity of Innguugo is appealed to.” Nor aro wo sure that 
liis theory is original. Ho nmkos no acknowledgment to Dr. A. H. Konno or to 
Mr. R. S. Thompson, though wo think that both in tho article “Korea” in The Living 
Races of Mankind, and in The Maori Record ( Origin of the Maori, 1905-6) his theory 
of tho Caucasian dolmon buildors was anticipated. Thoro may bo a Caucasian strain 
in tho blood of tho Polynesians, but unloss tho spado comes to our assistance tho verdict 
must bo “Not proven.” T. 


Anthropology: Various. Various Authors. 

Boas Anniversary Volume.—Anthropological Papers written in Honour of 11P 
Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University. Now York : 00 
G. E. Stechort & Co. (Now Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa.), 1906. Pp. xix + 559. 
26 x 18 cm. 

This volumo, which was prosonted to Professor Boas on tho twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his doctorate, contains pnpors by no fewor than forty-six contributors, among whom 
aro many whoso nnmos arc well known in Kuropo and Amorica. No attempt, howovor, 
will bo made to rofor separately to tho various papers, which cover a wide rango of 
subjects and treat of questions presented in Asia, Africa, and Amorica. 

Many of tho American papers aro on linguistic and kindred studios among the 
western tribes. Tlioso aro most appropriate in tho prosont volumo, whon it is considered 
how great a number of texts and vocabularies have been recorded among tho western 
tribes—for tho greater part on tho Pacific const—at tho suggestion and with the 
assistance of Professor Boas. This may bo considered his principal fiold of research 
during the years ho has spoilt in America, and tho services ho has thus rendored will 
be more highly appreciated by tho students of the future, when many of tho tribes, 
which aro now rapidly declining in numbers or losing their peculiar characteristics, 
will have become extinct. 

When it is realised how comparatively little is known of the manners, customs, 
and ceremonies of the native tribes who formerly occupied tho Mississippi Valley and 
the country eastward to the Atlantic it is gratifying to feol that valuable information 
pertaining to the western tribes is being gathered before it is too late. Let us hope that 
such work under Professor Boas’ supervision may continue for rnauy years. 

DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. British. Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association, Leicester Meeting, July 31 to 07 
August 7, 1907. 

Tho Anthropological Section of tho British Association mot in the Trades Hall, 
Leicester. The papers wore quite up to tho usual standard, but a very marked feature 
was tho predominance of archrcologicnl communications. Two important set discussions 
took place, one on tho Iron Ago nnd tho other conjointly with Section L (Educational 
Scionco) on Anthropometries in Schools. Tho President’s address dealt with Religions 
Survivals nnd will ho found reported in The Times, in Nature, and in tho Report of tho 
British Association, Lcicostor, 1907. 

In tho following resumf tho fiual destination of each papor, so far ns it is determined 
at prosont, is indicated in square brackets. 

Physical Antuuopoi.ooy. 

J. Gray, B.Sc.— Anthropometries in Schools. [Man.] 

F. C. Shrubsall, M.A., M.D.— The Aims and Function of Anthropometry in 
Relation to the School.— Tho chief need at prosont is to establish a sorios of norms and 
the allowable range of variation. Tho value of food supplies, surroundings, hours of 
sleep, &c., of children is being gradually determined, and it is probable that light will 
be thrown on tho problems of tho best forms of oxorciso for school children under 
different conditions, and possibly oven on the arrangement of tho curriculum. 

E. Meyrick, B.A., F.R.8.— On the Practical Difficulties in Obtaining Measure¬ 
ments of Growth in Schoolboys.—[The School World.] 

Tho discussion on Anthropometries in Sohools oponod with tho papors by Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Shrubsall and Mr. Moyrick ; there also spoke Sir Viotor Horsley, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., Professor M. E. Sadler, Mr. C. Hawkins, and Miss Wiloman. 

T. C. James and H. J. Fleoue.— A Preliminary Report on the Progress of the 
University of Wales Ethnographical Survey. —Tho survey was bogun two years ago, 
and tho measurements taken include tho moro important onos recommended by the 
Anthropometric Committco of the British Association. Any persons with any known 
non-Welsh ancestors are not moasured. Attention has so far boon concentrated on 
Cardiganshire, and somo 700 subjects have been observed, 100 of theso being women. 
Tho comity has been divided into threo districts, and a special study made of tho 
central division, bounded on the east by tho moors almvo Tregaron, aud on the north 
by the hills just south of tho Ystwyth and Wyro. Tho following preliminary analysis 
of this district will be of interest, the grouping being purely experimental 

(a) Avorago height, 1,693 mm. Average cephalic index, 76*1. Hair and eyos 
darker than medium brown. Face long nnd narrow. The group may perhaps bo 
provisionally connected with Homo mediterraneus. 

{b) Average height, 1,682 mm., but with a wide rango of variation. Average 
cephalic index, 78-2. Hair nnd eyes fair, reddish hair and blue eyos being a typical 
combination. The group may provisionally be identified with the “ Northern Race,” 
except that stature is low. 

(c) Average height, 1,680 mm. Cephalic index, 81. Ilair medium brown and 
darker. Eyes grey or brown. 

(d) Moderately tall. Fair. Cephalic indices as in 6, but grading into the other 
groups. 

J. R. Mortimer. — The Cephalic Indices and the computed Stature of the 
Pagan Saxons in East Yorkshire.— Tho data on which the paper was based was 
collected in various burial grounds of the mid-wolds of Yorkshire. Tho scries pi 
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interments may lie considered as fairly representing the Anglo-Saxons of the district. 
Of the sixty-one skeletons examined, thirty-one were dolichocephalic with an average 
cephalic indox of 72 3, and with a menu computed stature of 5 feet 5| inches. Seven 
wore brachycephalic, with an average index of 81*1, and a stature of 5 feet 4 inches. 
Twenty-three were mcsaticophalic, with an index of 77 and a stature of 5 feot 3£ inches. 
It therefore seems clear that the long headed people wero taller than those with 
short hends. 

R. J. Anderson. —Racial Types in Connaught. 

T. E. Smubthwaitb.— 7%e Six Races of Mankind. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigation in the British 
Isles. The subjects which the Committee is called upon to deal with being so numerous 
and so diverse, it was deemed advisable to appoint fivo sub-committees, oach of which 
would confine its attention to a particular branch of authropomotry and draw up a report 
to bo submitted to the committco as a whole. The following nro the sub-committeos 
which wero constituted 

1. An anatomical sub-committee. 

2. A physiological sub-committee. 

3. A psychological sub-committee. 

4. A photographic sub-committee. 

5. An educational sub-committee. 

rhojreports which Imvo beon submitted by thoso sub-committoes roproscut the 
work of the Committco for the past year. 


Ethnography. 

I. Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A.— Note on the Ethnography of Sardinia. —The opinions 
oxpreHsod by Dr. Mackenzie and mysolf last year in our Note on the Ethnology of 
Sardinia have only been confirmed by n subsoquont visit to the island paid by mysolf 
and Mr. J. ff. Bnkor-Ponoyro in March last. It would Boom that tlioro is an opportunity 
for ethnographical rosoarch, conducted by scholars who have oxporienco of the problems 
which prosont thomsolvos in tho Eastern Mediterranean with regard to tho ethnological 
affinities of tho carliost inhabitants. Nor would it bo well to loso sight of the fact that 
tho prehistoric remains of tho British Isles may supply important parallels. 

J. W. Crowfoot. — The Anthropological Field in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.— 
Tho dervish rulo, which worked havoc in tho Northern Sudan, loft the pagan black zono 
to tho south almost untouched. In tho Bahr-el-Ghazal region anthropologists will 
thoroforo bo nblo to work directly upon tho foundations laid by Schwoinfurth and 
Junker ; north of this, in Dar Nuba, they will find a virgin fiold which, though difficult 
to work, may yield most valuable historical rosults. To tho oast lies nnothor district 
unknown until this year—tho land of tho Buruns. 

In the Northern, or Muslim, Sudan tho dervish period has completely changed tho 
conditions. Whole tribes havo been devastated, or transplanted, or mixed with black 
slaves or Egyptian prisoners, and written records of tho pnst havo been destroyed. The 
throe main language groups—Nubian, Bcgn, and Arabic—however, remain, and scientific 
controversy lias hitherto turned upon the origin of the people using them, the most 
recent conclusion being that all arc African in spite of their traditions. Similar dobatos 
were raised both in the Mcdiieval and Roman periods, and the two facts of survival and 
invasion appear to bo both established ; the issue is one of degree how fur tho invaders 
have modified their predecessors. 

As special fields in which to study the plasticity of the various types and open 
problems of mediioval history which must bo settled before ancient history can be 
approached I suggest tho following :— 

(a) The sedentary Ababde at Daraw and in Berber. 

(b) Tho families claiming Arab and Turkish origin in the district south of Haifa. 
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(c) Villages ill the Shabluka cataract aiul on the Blue Nile claiming descent from the 
Anag, a medimval people which held the Central Sudan before the last Muslim invasions. 

(d) The tumuli in the Bega district from Suakin to the Atbara and tho Nilo. 

E. Tokday and T. A. Joyce, M.A.— Notes on the Ethnology of the South- 
West Congo Free State. [ Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., Vol. XXXVII.] 

F. W. Knockek.—AWj on the Wild Tribes of the Ulu Plus , Perak. [Journ. 
Roy. Anthr. Inst.'] 

Miss B. Pullen-Burry.— A Study of the Conditions of the Maoris in 1907.— 
This study dealt with tho population, distribution, and tho Government representation 
of the Maoris, their transitional condition, education, religion, character and health, anil 
concluded with a sketch of tho native land question. 

Mark Skyer.— The Iranian Tribes of the Ottoman Empire. 

O. Bainbridge .—Life and Custom in the South Seas. 

Report of the Committee appointed for the Collection , Preservation , and 
Systematic Registration of Photographs of Anthropological Interest.— Tho Committee 
issuod with this report tho second list of photographs rogiHtered with thorn. 

Religions and Sociology. 

L. R. Farnell, M.A., Lltt.D.— Dr. Usenet's Theories concerning Sonder-Gdtter 
and “ Augcnblich-Gotter ” in his “ Gdttcmamcn."— The Roman “ Imligitamonta," 
transcribed by St. Augustino from Varro, present a long list of divinities or divmo 
potencies that presided over tho manifold and often momentary activities of man in 
tho sphoros of agricultural and domestic lifo. Tlicso powors are indicated by no 
proper personal names, but by moro appellativos that aro invented to express their 
limited funotion : they appoar to have a very slight degreo of personality, no dofinito 
relations with concroto divinitios, and no continuous life, lint arc merely invoked at the 
particular moment of a certain action. Also in tl.o record of tho Greek cults wo find 
a speoios of divine beings that seem to possess a similar character; and Dr. Usoner 
has discovered a similar system of functional divinitios designated by ndjoctival names 
in tho old Lithuanian religion. A few oxamplos have bcou recently gathored of cognato 
cult-forms among modern savage peoples. This system may bo regarded ns a peculiar 
form of animism. But Dr. Usener has coinod tho torms “ Sondor-Gott ’ and “ Augcn- 
blick-Gott" to express tho character of thoso vaguo, transitory, limited divinitios. 
Dr. Usenor’s theory about these gains its chief importance from two assumptions : 
(a) that theso oro tho relics, in Greece and elscwhorc, of a very primitive poriod whon 
tho roligious imagination had not yet croated tho concrete personal figures such as 
dominato Greok polytheism, but only such shadowy half-personal forms ns in tho 
«Indigitaiuontn" ; ( b ) that the Greek pantheon was deeply indobted to this system, 
since its divinities attach to themselves and absorb many of theso appellativos that 
onco characterised independent and vaguely conceivod “ numinn," and that now servo 
to oxpress the complex individuality of a Zeus, Apollo, Demetor, &c. 

But a critical examiuatiou of tho Greek evidence, whatever may lie saul of his 
theory when applied to other religious areas, does not support his assumptions, and ho 
fails to consider the other and opposing explanation that many of tlicso Greek 
appellative “ numina ” may be creations of tho personal polytheism, mere emanations of 
concrete divinities like Nike of Athena, coming into being owing to the accidental 
detachment of an epithet from a personal god or goddess. The snmc epithet is often 
applied to many anthropomorphic divinities. Again, nono of these Greek appellatives 
of “ Sonder-Gdtter " proper appear to belong to the earliest stage of the language, and 
many of the assumed “ Sonder-Gdtter ” arc not functional, and if they ever existed as 
independent powers in the popular imagination belong obviously as much to the 
anthropomorphic system as Apollo and Artemis. Finally, many of theso appellative 
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“ Sonder-Gotter ” aro probably late fictions, and are merely created to assist the 
festivals of the higher personal gods. Doubtless many of the divinities of the Hellenes 
took over the epithets and names of those whom they dispossessed. But there is 
reason for believing that a strong personal religion, a pervading bolief in concrote 
individual divinitios, was brought with them by the earliest HoUenic tribes, and that 
this character also attached to much of the earlier religion that they found in their 
Mediterranean homos. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D .—Some Sociological Definitions .—Anthropology has 
now reached a stage iu its development in which it has become imperative that its 
technical terms should acquiro definite meanings, and some kind of collective action 
is necessary to do what is possiblo towards obtaining general agreement in the use 
of such terms. The following aro to be regarded meroly ns suggestions for tho use of 
any body which may undertake tho task of defining terms on the sociological sido 
of anthropology. I will lajgin with tho terms for tho different divisions of socioty. 

Tribe.—A group of a simple kind occupying a circumscribed area which has a 
common lunguago, common government, and common action in warfare, otc. Tho 
words “ of a simplo kind " aro inserted in order to distinguish tho tribe from the notion. 

Sept .—Tho social group for which fhoro is at presont tho groatost diversity of 
nomenclature is tho oxogamous section of a tribe, tho chief terms in uso being clan, 
gons, sopt, and totom-kin. Tho Inst term is open to tho objection that thero is no 
difference from tho social point of viow botwocn a section of a tribe which takos its 
name from a totom, aud ono which has a designation of somo other kind. Tho torm 
clan is perhaps tho most widoly usod, but is rojected by somo, and it will probably 
bo least disturbing to adopt tho term sept, which cannot bo said at presont to havo 
any definitely rocoguised moaning. 

Phratry .—A division of a tribe larger than tho sept, ns in North America, including 
two or more sopts (though it may sometimes happen that, owing to tho disnppoarunco 
of sopts, a phratry may lmvo only ono sopt). 

Moiety .—Whon thero are only two phrntrios, and thoy aro oxogamous, so that 
a moinbor of ono division must marry a raombor of tho other, tho divisions may bo 
called moieties. 

Class .—This torm should bo limited to tho matrimonial classes of tho Australians, 
or to nuy similar groups which mny bo found elsewhere. 

Caste .—This is not always easy to distinguish from the tribo oven in India, but 
it may bo defined n-s a section of a larger community which stands in definite relations 
to other similar soctions, which usually has an occupatioual basis and a definite rulo 
of endogamy. 

Family .—This term should be limited to tho group consisting of parents aud 
children. The terra “ extouded family ” may bo used for a group of persous descended 
from the same grandfather or grandmother or more distant progenitor (i.e., where 
the descent can bo demonstrated genealogically and is not mythical ns is often tho 
case with tho sopt). Occasionally tho sept and the extended family may correspond 
with ono another. 

Kin and Kinship .—These terms should be limited to tho relationship set up by 
ties of blood which can be demonstrated genealogically. 

Sib and Sibship .—The old word sib nmy be used for tho relationship sot up 
by membership of the sept. 

Terms connected with Marriage and Descent .—Those suggested by Mr. Thomas 
in his “Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia” may be adopted, with 
possibly the modification that the supplementary unions which make it necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between similar and dissimilar polyandry and polygyny might be separated from 
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marriage proper, those in which a man lias supplementary partners being called concu¬ 
binage, while those in which a woman has supplementary partners are called cicisbeism. 

Mother-right. —This might bo adopted as a convenient term for a state of society 
in which there arc two or all of the three conditions, matrilineal descent, matrilocal 
marriage, and matripotestnl family. 

\V. H. It. Kivers, M.D.— Morgan's Malayan System of Relationship. — Morgan’s 
concept of tho “ consanguine family ” ns tho earliest stngo in the development of 
human society was founded on his belief in the primitivonoss of tho systom of 
relationship now existing in Polynesia. The characteristic of this “ Malayan ” systom 
is the very wide connotation of tho terms expressive of kinship, so that relatives are 
denoted by ono term, for whom there arc several terms in tho more usual forms of the 
classifnctory system of rolutionship. 

It is unlikoly that people so advnucod in culturo ns the Polynesians should have 
retained tho most primitive of existing methods of reckoning relationship, and thoro 
is ovidenco that communities elsewhoro, such as tho islanders of Torres Straits and 
tho Kurnai of Australia, possess kinship systems which are in process of modification 
in such a way that they aro coming to roscmblo the Malayun form, and it thus bocomos 
highly probablo that tho Malayan systom is a Into product of change rather than tho 
roprosentativo of a primitive stngo of tho human family. This conclusion is strengthened 
by tho fact that similar approaches to tho Malayan form aro to bo found in North 
American tribes which show no indication of forms of social organisation earlier than 
those of their neighbours. 

G. L. (Jomme.— Some Considerations on the Origin of Totcmism. —Tho author 
nrgued that totomism must lmvo arisen from conditions of human lifo which woro 
universal, and roforrod to tho migrations by which manhood had sprond all ovor tho 
world us supplying thoso conditions. Migrations loft tho sexes differently constituted, 
tho male boing tho moving clomont, tho fomalo tho stationary olomont. Wornon in 
this way becamo inoro intimately associated with friendly animals, plants, and troos, 
and lookod to thorn for food and protective powor rather than to tho mnlos. This 
produced a sex-cloavago. Wornon influenced tho totom names givon to children, and 
tho Arunta systom in Australia and tho Somang systom in tho Malay peninsula woro 
given as instances. Natural oxogany would como from difforonco in totems between tho 
fathors and tho mothors. Totomism bogan as an artificial association of groups of 
people nud was not bnsed on a kinship socioty. 

Technology. 

J. L. MTRE8, M.A .—A Terminology of Decorative Art. —Decorative art, as tho 
subject of anthropological study, needs analysis, on the technological side, in ordor to 
describe and define tho precise contribution made by tho artist's hand to the decoration 
of tho object. So long ns tho dccorativo motives arc rccognisablo attempts to represent 
some actual object, such as an animal or a plnnt, or part of ono, description in gonoral 
terms is onsy ; and, for all boyond this, graphic illustration is iuovitnblo. But in tho 
more abstract, nud particularly for “ geometrical ” typos of decoration, tho actual pro¬ 
cesses employed by tho artist stand in a more important rolation to the completed work. 
Artistically tho offccts produced by drawing on the same surface a double series of 
alternate trianglos and tho limiting lines of a band of continuous chevrons are practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable; but technologically tkoir origin, affinities, and potential 
development aro quite different. 

In such cases tho mere graphic reproduction of the ornament is not an adequate 
description, still less a definition of it. Ou tho other hand, a sufficiently precise 
terminology would enable a student at a distauce to reconstruct from dictation a pattern 
which was similar technologically, and actually more valuable for purposes of comparison 
than a photograph of the original design. 
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Tlio basis of any such system, applicable to the description of abstract designs, 
must be strictly technological ; that is, it must be osscntially a description (1) of what 
the artist did ; ( 2 ) as far as possible, of tho order in which ho did it, distinguishing 
motif from enhancement or filling; (3) if necessary, of tho effect produced by tho 
completed work, in cases where this differs from that of tho artist’s work while in 
progress. E.g. } in figure (a) wo have tho motif of “alternate series of recurrent 
triangles," leading to a “chevron” effect; in (c) tlioso triangles arc enhanced by 
“ hachuro ” or “ hatching ” (a term borrowed from the engraver’s art), and in (d) by 
“ cross-hatching.” In (6), on tho other hand, motif and effect nro alike “ chevron.” 

In composite patterns tho minor eloments must l>o located by reference to tho major 
olomont which they enhance , or on which they are based , and subsequent phrases must 
define their relations to each other. 

Tho elaboration of such a terminology as is horo proposed should, of course, ho 
gradual; it should bo based upon careful comparison of terminologies actually employed 
in tho past by oxport technologists ; and it should conform iu its syntax to tho approvod 
usagos of heraldry, systematic botany, and tho like, which fortunatoly agree in essentials. 
It should tako account, from tho first, of foreign synonyms, and proceed—like other 
artificial terminologies—partly by tho incorporation of briof graphic idioms from the 
vocabulary of tho industries concornod, partly by judicious coinage of words, as in 
zoology, from Grcok or other universal vocabularies. 

Much may bo dono in tho moantimo to fix curront idiom by dotailed doscriptivo 
analysis of sorno of tho commonor geometrical forms, such as tho trianglo, tho wavy lino, 
tho spiral, or tho plait. A conspicuous instanco of tho confusion producod by nogloct 
of “ terminological oxactitudo ’’ is tho groator part of tho rocont literature of basketry ; 
and this is the less oxcusablo, hocauso in the allied art of weaving an nuoiont, 
idiomatic, and peculiarly accurato vocabulary exists in nearly overy European language. 

F. H. Newberry and T. H. Bryce, M.D .—Doorstep Art: A Traditional Folk 
Art. F. II. Newberry. — The Art Relations. T. II. Bn YOB. —Soma Remarks on its 
Anthropological Bearings. 

Mr. Newberry stated that tho early scribblings of children, though apparently 
monninglosB, may bo shown to bo instinctivo art products. As development, physical 
and montnl, proceeds, tho drawings bccomo moro purposeful and rcgnlatod, and forms 
nro ovolvcd that como under tho heading of applied art. Illustrations of such forms 
occur in many of the historic stylos of ornamont, notably in primitive and savage art, 
and tho whole region of “ door-stop" art is filled with tho designs and application of 
geometrical patterns and drawings created in this stage of artistic ovolution. Patterns 
are produced in infinite variety, and are used chiofly to decorato door-steps, hearths, 
and tho borders of rooms. Describing tho chief points of interest in the examples of 
“ door-step ” art that have ns yet been collected, Dr. Bryce pointod out that the designs 
are traditional in character, being handed down from generation to generation. They 
are purely geometrical and conventional. There is no zoomorphic motivo and very 
rarely any attempt to represent natural vegetable forms. Tho art is practised entirely 
by women, and is entirely independent of any outside influence. Tho question arises 
whether the designs are, ns Mr. Nowberry interprets them, tho expression of primitive 
art-instinct or whether they are a survival. 

Professor W. Ridgeway. — The Origin of the Crescent as a Muhammadan 
Badge. 

Primitive peoples were in the habit of wearing, as an amulet, claws or tusks of the 
most powerful and dangerous animals. These in time were placed base to base, and 
the crescent form resulted, and the Muhammadans therefore adopted a pre-existing 
symbol, and tho connection of the crescent with the moon is a later development. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, South. With Plate K. Johnson. 

Aboriginal Rock - Chipping;* on the Farm Blauwboschdrift, 00 
Horbert, South Africa. Bi/ J. P. Johnson. till 

Tho very interesting series of aboriginal rock-ehippings on the farm Bluuw- 
bosch drift, which form the Bubjoct of this note, wero discovered by Professor Young 
and myself in 1905. At this place tho artists had selected a glacially-polished surface 
on which to chip their pictures of man and beast. A photograph of the actual slab 
of stone on which they occur, and which has a special interest to tho student of geology 
as well as to the anthropologist, is reproduced on Plate XII of Yol. IX of The 
Transactions of the Gcolot/ical Society of South Africa. Tho figures wero confined 
to tho upper half of tho slab and numbered close on 200. 

Wo had previously visited Riverton nnd Pniel, and had soon the rock-ehippings, 
which aro reforrod to by Stow in his l»ook on The Native Races of South Africa , 
and which also occur on glacially-polished surfaces. Those from Blauwboschdrift, 
howover, aro of quite a different type. 

I mado drawings, which are reproduced in tho accompanying Plate, of a 
selected number of those rock-chippings. Tho outlines of those wero first very 
carefully traced on transparent paper, and then inked in on tho spot, while tho size 
and distribution of tho chips wore copied as closoly as possible. Apart from the 
figure of a plough, of which there was only one example, they ore a vory representative 
scries. 

The threo horsemen at tho bottom aro shown in tho rolutivo positions they occupy 
on tho rock, as also uro tho threo humpod oxon. Tho highly conventional rendering 
of tho former is notoworthy. Tho largo boast at tho top and the two in tho top 
left-hand cornor appear to bo purely fanciful. Tho only probably wild animals seem 
to bo tho ostrich, hytona, which is vory faithfully depicted considering tho limitations 
of this kind of work, nnd tho bird of uncertain species. 

Those clippings have woathored to the same colour ns tho rest of tho rook surface. 
On tho snmo slab thoro arc one or two figures which are evidently much more rocont. 
In them tho clippings aro comparatively fresh nnd show up woll against tho dark 
background. They aro larger than tho originals, of which thoy aro imitations, and 
ore markedly iuforior in execution. Nono of tho clappings, however, can be ancient. 
Neither tho plough nor tho horsomon aro compatible with any antiquity. 

Closo by is a rock-aholtor whoro the artist* very probably lived. It is situated 
in a low cliff of bouldor-shnlo nnd has been excavated in a soft patch immediately 
under tho hard layor of conglomerate which thoro forms tho top. It is very likoly 
that this was originally n small natural shelter which was nftorwards artificially 
enlarged. Thero can, howover, bo no doubt that tho whole of tho rock-slioltor ns it 
now stands was artificially hollowed out. It was formerly much biggor, a considerable 
portion of tho roof at the front having since fallen dowm. Tho entrance is choked 
with slabs and pieces of tho conglomerate. There was, unfortunately, no timo to 
make any excavations in search of the stone implements which are almost certain 
to be there. 

These rock-chippings differ from those of Pniel and Riverton in being vory much 
smaller. Tho latter, too, are in outline only, and include numbers of curious symbols 
which are quite absent from Blauwboschdrift. Moreover, the objects depicted are 
mostly different. 

On a slope about half a mile away I picked up two almond-shaped palmoliths 
(Catalogue No. 9,630-9,631). J- P- JOHNSON. 
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England: Archeology. Warren. 

Note on some Palzeolithic and Neolithic Implements from East QQ 
Lincolnshire. By S. Hazzledine Warren, F.G.S. Oil 

In the course of investigating the superficial formations of the East. Lincolnshire 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Skegness I havo come across some flint implements that 
possess a certain interest from the position in which they wore found ; especially as 


neither palaeolithic nor neolithic 
implements have previously been 
recorded from the district, so far ns 
I havo been able to discover. Of 
course no stone implements are 
found upon the surfneo of the 
marshland; for tho old neolithic 
surface is deeply buried beneath 
later accumulations, for tho most 
part consisting of marine silts 
(warp clay) with Scrobicularia , 
which reach, in plucos, a thickness 
of thirty feet or more. 

I hope to describe tho geology 
of the district more fully olscwhore, but briefly tho succession is ns follows. Tho 
most recent formations are Bench Doposits consisting of sand and shingle, 
dating from tho Eomauo-British ago to tho present day. Tho material composing 
these benches has been derived from tho marine orosion of tho underlying beds. 
Considerably older than theso Beach Doposits are tho Scrobicularia Clays with 
subordinate peat-beds. These were deposited upon a ‘‘debateable ground" between 
tidal flats and a swampy land surfaco. Below theso again wc have tho Forost Bed, 
with stumps of largo troes rooted in tho position of life, and their prostmfo trunks. 
Theso trees are buried in a growth of pont about two foot in thickness, while beneath 
tho pont is tho old forost soil itsolf. This 
last was formed whou tho «uoa was a dry 
land surfneo and tho trees in tho full vigour 
of thoir life, although this old surface now 
dosconds far bolow tho lovol of low tido. 

Tho overlying peat was formed when tho 
area had bccomo a swamp and when the trees 
could no longor live upon it. It is in tho 
old forest soil and not in the pont that the 
neolithic implements are found—so far, that 
is, as my own experience goos. Tho 
Forest Bed lies upon a floor of lmulder clay, 
and it is into this that tho trees are rooted ; 
but overlying the boulder clay nud beneath 
tho forest there are patches of post-glacial 
Drift Gravel formed by fluviultile action. 

I will now proceed to describe tho im¬ 
plements found. Figure 1 represents a 
scraper of somewhat unusual form, discovered 
in situ in the old forest soil and under¬ 




neath the roots of one of the large troes. It was found upon tho shore at Iugoldmclls 


Point to the north of Skegness, where the Forost Bed rises above the level of low 
tido. Its flat face is a natural frost-flaked surface; it is not made from an artificial 
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flake, kenco the peculiarities of ita form.* The scraping edge, which extends nearly 
all round the little instrument, was formed by flaking upwards towards a point in the 
centre. It is nearly circular in outline, being 4 • 4 cm. long, 3 • 8 cm. broad, and 2 • 2 cm. 
in thickness. In general appearance the implement very much resembles a small core, 
except that it is worked at a much lower angle. At tho point (*) where the angle is 
the highest an effort was made to work the flaking furthor back by the delivery of 
several blows which, however, proved ineffective, and only resulted in crushing the 
edge ; an effect with which one is only too familiar in one’s own essays in flint working. 
All round tho scraping edge may bo scon tho effects of wear in rounding off its keenness. 
In mineral condition this flint is slightly peat-stained and lustrous aud faintly mottlod on 
its upper surfaco (us it lay in its hod), hut quite dull and fresh looking on its under 
surface. It is probably the protection from porcolating wator that was afl'orded by the 
spreading roots of tho tree under which it lay that is tho cause of its comparative 

freshnoss. t , 

Among tho other implements, flakes and cores, found in situ iu this bed may bo 

monliouod one thin, very keen-edged 
flako 6 * 0 cm. loug by about 2 • 7 cm. 
broad and O'7 cm. in thicknoss—or 
rather ono edge is still keen while 
the othor has boon blunted by use. 

This, like tho majority of the im¬ 
plements and othor Hints from this 
hod is dooply pent-stained, through 
tho action of water passing through 
the overlying peat. Indeed, somo 
of thorn are of an almost sooty 
blackness. 

Besides tho implements, thoro 
are also in placos numorous frag¬ 
ments of burnt flint, somo of thorn 
doubtless the remains of shattered 
“ pot-boilers.” 

Elsewhere in the Fonland tho 
neolithic implements aro generally 
stated to have come from tho bottom 
peat.f This has uot boon my ox- 
poriouce in East Lincolnshire. In 
fact, as already stated, the little 
instrument figured antedated not only 
tho formation of tho peat, hut also 
tho growth of the large forest trees. 

prove of somo importance in onr chronological succession of events. 

With regard to stone implements found indiscriminately upon tho surface, one is 
often troubled with doubts as to how far these may bo genuinely “ neolithic,” and how 
far they may belong to a later period. Brouzo Age ronmius have been rocordcd from 
tho warp clays above the forest at Hull,* and these arc necessarily much later than the 

• Compare the scraper from Bridlington figured by Sir John Evans in his Ancient Stone Implement* 
of Great Britain. 1S97. Fig. 219. 

Professor T. McKenny Hughes, The Archecology and Geography of the Fenland, p. 11 (Journ. 
Brit. Arch/eol. As*oc., 1899). 

t C. Reid, Geology of North Tincolnehire, kc. (Geological Survey Memoir on sheet 86), 1890, 
p. 187. See alto T. Sheppard, JYa/u. Bull Scicnt. and F. V Club, Vol. I., 1900, p. 122. 
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old forest soil beneath the bottom peat. Some, at least, of these warp or Scrobicularia 
clays appear, therefore, to be of the Bronze Age, and there is little doubt that whatever 
is found in the old forest soil is not later than the Neolithic Age. Whether tho peat 
ho of the neolithic or of the Bronze Age is a matter of some uncertainty, as I have 
not boon able to discover anything in it. But neolithic man certainly occupied tho 
district long boforo its formation ; that is to say, before tho depression of tho land 
which converted tho forest into a swamp, which in its turn destroyed tho trees and 
resulted in the formation of the peat. 

Tho palaeolithic implement—which I boliovo it to bo—represented in Fig. 2, I 
found in situ in one of the patches of drift gravel, overlying tho l>o«lder clay and 
beneath tho forest. It was also found at Ingoldmells Poiut. In typo tho implement 
is somewhat indefinite; it measuros 7 6 cm. long, 61 cm. broad, and 2-0 cm. in 
thickness. It clearly did not flake kindly to the will of tho workman, and may porhaps 
bo considered as more or loss of a “ waster.” It is, however, vory nour to a special 
typo of which I once found several at Froshwator iu tho Islo of Wight. The faoo 
not shown has a good donl of tho outer crust of tho flint loft upon it, and this is 
much glaciated. It was evidently mado from a flint taken out of tho liouldor clay 
bolow, aijd this does not appear to bo tho caso with tho neolithic implomonts. A 
furthor diflorenco is in its condition. It is not abrndo<! or water-worn, it is truo, but 
in place of being pout stained it is faintly grnvol stainod, although not sufficiently 
so to bo called ochroons. But tho ossontial ovidonce, upon which its pahoolithio age 
is inferred, is that itjwas found in situ in a patch of drift gruvol bonoath tho noolithic 
soil, and bolongiug to a different order of gcologioal ovents. 

Tho third implement figured was found on a road that hail boon impaired with 
gravol dug in an old sea beach of Romano-British ago noar Skegness. This is clonrly 
pulicolitbic in typo, hut it has unfortunately suffered considerable damago. It—or 
rathor that which is loft of it—moasuros 7*9 cm. by 7 "5 cm. by 1 -8 cm. in thickness. 
It is boldly workod on both faces, and 1ms a deep ochreous patina which was sub¬ 
sequently bleached by oxposuro at tho timo when tho implomont was rollod upon tho 
Romano-British beach. Now, as alroady stated, the material composing tlioso hoachos 
has l>con derived from tho local boulder clay and ovorlying beds by marine erosion, 
and thoro can bo no doubt but that this implomont came from ono of tho patches of 
drift gravol ovorlying tho Imulder clay, such as that in which tho one previously 
do8cribod was found. 

Tho old benches likewise yield artificial flakes of flint, somo of which appear 
to be paleolithic. But os thoso beaches (in company with tho modern beach) also 
contain others that are obviously neolithic implements from tho old forest soil, and 
as tho two sots of implements have in pome casos all boon rolled aud patinated 
togother, it would be a somewhat hazardous mntter to attompt to draw a hard-and- 
fast lino between them. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


Biography. Tylor. 

Congratulations to Edward Burnett Tylor. Qfl 

The 2nd October, 1907, was tho seventy-fifth birthday of Professor Edward uU 
Burnett Tylor, and anthropologists all over the world join in wishing for him good 
health to enjoy many future years. The Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
especially offer their good wishes and congratulations, in memory of his eminent 
services to the Institute and to Anthropology. The Council of the Institute has 
resolved to mark the occasion by the gift to Professor Tylor of the Huxley Memorial 
medal, and by dedicating to him this year’s issue of their Journal—a compliment as 
appropriate as it is rare. I am glad to be permitted to add a few words of appre¬ 
ciation and of eulogy. Professor Tylor’s supremo position in Anthropology has been 
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recognised by his appointment as the first Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford and by honorary degrees. In his person, that ancient university has accepted 
anthropology as a science to bo taught under its auspices. 

Dr. Tylor belongs to a family which has for several generations held a big i 
position in the mercantile and philanthropic circles of the City of London but he carly 
broke with the family traditions and gave himself to the study of ethnology, note > > 
that of Moxico and the Mexicans. He joined the Anthropological Society of London 
on its establishment in 1863, and became for a short time its foreign secretary. At the 
meeting of 24th March, 1863, ho noticed the resemblance between the musical instru¬ 
ments of the Funs and those of the Aztecs and South Americans ; and lie contributed 
to the first issuo of tho Anthropological Review in May of that yoar a paper on 
“Wild Mon and Beast Children." In July ho ceased to hold offico in the Society. 

In 1865 ho published his groat work entitled Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind and the Development of Civilisation, in which lie discussed tho gesture 
language and picturo writing of various people*, their belief in mugic, thoir systems o 
mythology—generally, thoir arts, customs, and legend*—with a view to determine either 
tho historical connection between tho peoples or the common montal processes out » 
which tho arts and traditions spring. In the same year ho joined the British Association. 
In 1867 he joined tho Ethnological Society of London, and contributed to tlio Anthro¬ 
pological Review an articlo on tho “ Phenomena of tho Higher Civilisation, traceable 
to a rudimontal origin among savage tribes." In 1868 ho joined the Council of the 
Ethnological Society, and in 1869 became a Vico-Prosulont. In the same year ho 
presided over the Department of Ethnology of tho British Association, and m 17. 
over that of Anthropology. In 1879 to 1881 ho was Prosidout of tho Anthropological 
Institute, and in 1884 tho first Prosidout of tho Sootion of Anthropology formed at 1 10 
Montreal meeting of tho British Association. IIo again served as President of the 
Anthropological Institute in 1891-93. On all those occasions his 1 los.dcntia addresses 
and tho numerous papers ho road marked important stages hi the progress of anthropology, 
and in our knowledge of mankind in the social relation. If I might presume to single 
out one as of especial value, it would he that on a method of invcst.gu ing the 
development of institutions applied to laws of marriage and descent, road before the 
Anthropological Institute in November 1888. His results are co-ordinated in 1 mm- 
tive Culture; and tho whole subject of anthropology is illuminated and rendered 
popular in the work bearing that title, and in tho article “Anthropology m the 
Encyclopedia liritannica. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa • Congo Muatte du Cong-o. 

Notes'Analytigues sur les Collections elhiographiqucs du Music du Congo , Q4 
Tom. II. Les Industries Indigenes; Ease. La Ciramt/ue. Brussels: «■ 
Published by tho Museum, 1907. Pp. 1-194, PI. i-xxi. 37 x 27 cm. 

Tho third instalment of the admirable descriptive scries, which ,s being published 
by the authorities of the Congo Museum at Tcrvuercn, describing the important 
ethnographical collections in their keeping, deals with tho pottery of the Congo Free 
State. The two preceding “fascicules" treated, it will be remembered, of the musical 
instruments, and the religion respectively. Excellent as the latter were as .ntroduc- 
tions to the study of tho collections in the museum, and ns valuable records of the 
objects preserved at Tervueren, yet, considered solely as scientific works, they did not 
make any remarkably valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ethnography ot this 
region. The contribution under consideration stands upon cpiite a different plane; not 
only has it all the good qualities as a museum publication, which distinguished its 
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predecessors, but it is a very aide and valuable contribution to ethnographical science. 
Though unsigned, it is an open secret that the authors are M. 1c Baron A. do 
Hanlloville, and M. E. Coart, and it is matter for regret that they should not have 
•lone themselves tbo justice of putting their names to such a well-considered and 
thoughtful piece of work. 

The treatise opens with a short discussion as to the origin of pottery in tho Congo, 
and tho authors argue, very reasonably, that tho first stage in tho manufacture of pots 
was tho plastering of baskets with clay in order to romler them watertight and capable 
of resisting the action of fire ; they cite as analogous tho rosined baskets and tbo clay- 
plastered wicker granaries which ore often found in Africa, but state, “ Los produits 
“ portent traces do cotte maniero do fairo, <$taut ossentiellement pcrissahlcs ot ephdmfcros, 
“ n’ont ovidommont laissc aucuno prenvo mnt£riollo dans le pays ou cet usage a 
“ complement disparu." They will, therefore, doubtless bo interested to hear that, 
by a strange coincidence, tho British Museum bns just, acquired an oxcellout example 
of a clay-lined basket from tho Southern Bu-Mbaln ; this, though not meant for holding 
water or for cooking, but for gambling (being, in fact, a “ dico-box ”), affords, never¬ 
theless, evidence that the practico of lining baskets with clay still oxists in the Congo. 

As stated above, tho authors consider that tho most prolmblo theory rolativo to 
the origin of pottery is that according to which tho extorior of baskets is supposod 
to havo boon covered with clay to rosist tho action of firo ; in timo the basket would 
decay and a pot would bo left. But might it not bo that tho inside of tho basket 
was so plastered, as in tho case of tho small buskot mentioned above ? Especially as 
wo know of many oxomplos made watertight by an application of rosin to tho interior. 
Then, as the baskot fell to piccos, not only would a pot bo loft, but a pot which boro 
ou its oxtorior tho impress of tho material which onco surroundod it, the germ of 
oxterior ornamentation. This is not monnt ns a criticism, blit rather as a Ruggostion 
to which tho authors might woll give their consideration. 

After a consideration of tho uses to which pottory is put, and tho distribution of 
tho art, including a most useful table showing where men and whoro women are tho 
makers of tho vossols, tho authors proceed to a discussion of tcohuiquo. Iu this 
chapter is given a classification and analysis of tho various clays, tho difToront methods 
of constructing tho vossols, methods of firing, and tho various rosins and juices which 
are applied to the oxtorior of tho pots. With regard to tho second point, tho interesting 
applianco nsod in tho Lower Congo, which is in fact an embryonic wheol, is duly 
described and figured. 

Following this is porhnps the host chapter of the whole of this admirable 
treatise, that dealing with form and ornamentation. Tho ovolution of both from natural 
forms, ofteu through the media of basketry and woodcarving, and also from independent 
products of tho two latter industries themselves is shown in a most painstaking manner 
and with a singular wealth of illustration ; tho chnpter is a most valuable contribution 
to tho study of ovolution in form and design, mid tho authors nre much to be con¬ 
gratulated on the excellent use they havo made of tho material to which they have 
had access. One of tho niOHt singular forms is a type found in the Welle, a vase 
with body of anuular form and everted lip and foot. The authors may bo interested 
to hear that small baskets (used to contain tho olivclla sliolls used ns currency) of 
exactly similar shape hut without the foot, are made by the Northern Ba-Mbala. 
Ornamentation in colours is also fully discussed. 

The fourth chapter deals with tho very difficult question of classification ; and the 
authors found that the only satisfactory method is the geographical within wide limits, 
though it was found possible to make subdivisions according to colour, shape, &c. 
Finally, each of the main geographical divisions is given a separate descriptive chapter, 
at the end of which is a catalogue section describing each separate pot figured in tho 
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fine series of twenty-one plates which accompany the treatise. Hitherto the publica¬ 
tions of the Tervuercn Museum liavo been distinguished by the excellence of the 
plates by which they have been accompanied ; those accompanying tho present volume 
aro even more remarkable. In this case tho greater number aro reproduced in colour, 
an ambitious attempt which, had it not been perfectly successful, would have diminished 
their value by more than half. But the result is so good that they alone, apart from 
tho text, form ono of the most importaut additions to Congolese ethnography which 
have appeared of late. Not only is the colouration well-nigh perfect, but tho peculiar 
qualities of surface and patina aro reproduced in a way which cannot bo too highly 
praised. Altogether the Tervucren Museum is to bo congratulated on having secured 
tho services of two such painstaking authors, and on having been ablo to placo such 
excellent facilities ns regards reproduction at their disposal. 

Ono criticism might bo offered ns regards tho form of tho work : whore an illus¬ 
tration appoars in the text in suoh a position that tho lattor is divided into two 
columns, instead of each of these columns boing made to road ns a separate unit, oach 
lino of tli© right-hand column is continued across tho illustration to the loft, and tho 
reader is continually annoyed by missing tho alignment; it is a vory difficult thing to 
follow a horizontal lino with tho oyo across a gap of evon vory small dimensions, and 
if tho authorities could modify this nrrangomont in tho succeeding parts they would 
thereby make a groat concession to tho comfort of their rcadors. These succeeding 
parts will bo awaited with tho groatest interest by all students of African Ethnography. 

T. A. JOYCE. 


America: Central. Tozzer. 

A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacundonnt. By A. M. Tozzer. QO 
Philadelphia, 1906. Pp. 211. 27 x 18 cm. 

The rapidly-increasing interest in Amoricnn nrchicology detonninod tho Arcluuo- 
logical Institute of America to establish a Fellowship in that subject, tenable during 
four years, and tho first Follow appointed, Dr. A. M. Tozzer, a young graduate of 
Harvard, was sout to Yucatan early in 1902. Ho was to study tho Maya languago 
as a philologist and to ruako friends with the Indians in the hope of discovering 
somo romains of their formor loro, or knowlodpo of tho characters used in tho ancient 
inscriptions. 

Tho philological results promiso to bo of great interest, but as yet only tho 
ethnological part of the Roport has hcou published. In this Dr. Tozzer gives a 
summary of tho history of Yucatan (so far as it can be gathered from local traditions 
and from early Spanish writers), touches on tho personal and social characteristics of 
the Indians and their industries, and gives a full account of tho remarkable religious 
rites which are still celebrated by the Lacandoncs. 

Although Maya is Bpoken throughout Yucatan, the purest version is that of the 
neighbourhood of Valladolid, and Beuito Can a humblo worker on tho hacienda 
of Chichon Itza, was found to possess a minute knowlcdgo of the intricncios of tho 
language. His surname Can (= serpent) may indicate descent from the chanes, 
or serpent-chiefs, said to have originally founded Chichen. Sitting in his hut day 
after day, there was ample opportunity for observation of the people and thoir ways. 
They drank, quarrelled, and gossipped without ceremony. A woman might pick up 
an intrusive puppy by his tail with her toos and so fling him outside ; but usually 
dogs and hens were as much at home as the family. The hens, indeed, were of 
service in keeping down the too numerous spiders, cockroaches, and scorpions. A 
Maya house contains little furniture. There are hammocks, one or two small stools, 
a box, a few cooking utensils, and water-pots, an ancient gun, and the indispensable 
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machete. One marvels at the neatness which enables the women to keep their white 
robes unsoiled on the floor of loose earth. 

From the peculiarly isolated position of Yucatan, with the sea to north and east, 
tho swamps of British Honduras to the south, and waterless Campeche on the west, 
the inhabitants have developed (or retained) many characteristics which distinguish 
thorn from other Mexican Indians. Tho Yucatcoo is a lively self-seeking creature, 
full of joie-dc-vivrc , with n great talent for making money, an imagination which 
produces lies, and a disposition to beliovo tho worst of his neighbour, perhaps duo to 
knowledge of himself. Ho cares little for religion, and is cupablo of making an orgy 
of a pilgrimage. It would not occur to him to tako trouble for anyone unless ho were 
likely to profit by it. In all this, ho is tho antithesis of tho Nahuntl Indian. So 
in langungo : the Maya is blunt and sententious, whilst tho Nahuatl is full of courteous 
expressions. A Maya mooting a friond merely asks where ho is going. A Nahuatl 
sponds five minutes in rovorential salutations. 

In appearance tho Yucateco is well formod and notivo, with beautiful feet and 
anklos, and is always olonn and tidy, whether in Sunday clothes or in the little apron 
worn by ovory man who works. Those of tho towns and villages seem to have just 
a sufficient admixtnro of alien blood to differentiate them from tho true Maya. One 
somotimos sees tho lattor on a country road—a little brown thing, walking with supple 
graco and so symmetrical that tho small *izo is not noticed. Professor F. Starr’s mean 
measurement of tho stntnro of mules was 1.552*4. 

Scarcely any systematic work has vot boon dono in determining the racial qualities 
of thoso people. Travelling is difficult in Yucatan, and although Spanish is usually 
understood a knowledge of Maya is necessary in order to becorno intimate with them. 
Fow ancient tombs or skulls have boon found. Tho greater part of tho country is flat, 
and being closo to tho earthquake rogion it may have beon subject to tidal waves, which 
seom to bo rocordod in tho traditions of floods. In that case, everything oxcopt tho 
great ruins might bo swept away, and this would account for tho oxtont of haro rock in 
a land whero in spito of a six months dry soason 18 inchos of soil have accumulated on 
tho pavod court of tho Monjas building at Chichon since it was deserted. 

Owing to tho warfaro botwcon tho Mexican troops and tho independent Mayas, 
Dr. Tozzor found it impossible to como into touch with tho lattor, and uftor sponding tho 
greater part of throo working seasons at Chichon ho went up tho Usumacinta rivor to 
tho country of tho Lacnndoncs, botwoon Palonque and tho Guatemalan bordor. This is 
a wooded district of hills and rivers which hod scarcely hecn entered, except by ono 
or two ontorprisiug travellers, such ns Carl Sapper aud T. Malor, until in roccnt years 
it was exploited for its valuable timber. Tho greater part of Dr. Tozzer’s book is 
devoted to this interesting primitive pcoplo. Ho lived for some time in thoir camps and 
is the only stranger who has boon permitted to see their worship. Thoy are a branch 
of tho Mayas, having more affinity with tho Itzas of Poton than with tho present 
inhabitants of Yucatan. The lattor, nominally Catholics, retain only a few of their 
ancient riles and methods of divination’; but the Lncandones, left for conturies to 
themselves, have an elaborate system of roligious ceremonies, in which tho men spend 
most of their time, except what is necessary for agriculture, hunting, or fishing. The 
father of tho family is also tho priest. 

Dr. Tozzer considers the religious life of the Lacandonos a survival of that of 
tho Mayas of Yucatan as described by Bishop Lauda. Their prayers are propitiations 
and supplications to the gods to ward off dangers and diseases in exchange for the 
sacrifices offered to thorn. The ruined temples are believed to be tho shrines and 
homes of some of the gods. Mr. Maudslay describes tho ruins of Yaxchilan as 
containing many earthen pots with offerings of incense, some of them recent; and at 
Chichen Itza the local Indians visit the temple on the great pyramid as if it 
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sanctuary. But although the Lacandonos are aware that the inscriptions in the rains 
are “ writing,” they know nothing of the moaning. 

Each Lacandon encampment has a sacred hut in which are kept a number of 
earthen pots or braseros, with a rndo face projecting from the rim. Copal is burnt 
in these as incense to the gods, and on the lower lip of the face offerings of food 
and drink are made. These braseros have to be renewed, if possible, every year, and 
new ones aro made with prolonged ceremonies, which last soveral weeks. The old 
braseros are then considered dead. The ceremonies used in consecrating tlio new 
braseros last seven days and are in the nature of a saernment. They include the 
offering of the first-fruits of the harvest, and all the pcoplo partnko of small quantities 
of the sacred preparations of broad anil wino. The bread is posol, made from mnizo. 
Tho wino is called Baltic, and is made from the bark of a tree so named, mixed 
with wild honoy or sugar cane and water. It contains a small quantity of alcohol, 
ns it is allowed to forinoot. Drunkenness, tho desired result, is obtained by drinking 
largo quantities and is considered to please tho gods. Early Spanish writers doscribo 
tho practice ns medicinal, and state that tho natives suffered when tho missionaries 
stopped it. Under tho copal in the braseros thoro is somotimos (as un “ idol ”) ono 
of tho jndoito heads or plnquos frequently found in southern Mexico. 

Both Mayas and Lacandonos havo animal surnames, and tho latter have a system 
described as follows 

(1) Thoy addross each othor by tho terms of relationship to thomsclvos, cousins 

and brothers being considered tho sumo. 

(2) Each family has an animal nnmo which is transmitted from father to son. 

(3) Thoro is some larger division, and certain families arc united undor ouo 

name. 

(4) Each person in tho family boars a namo ns regards tho order of prcccdonco 

of birth. 

(5) Each poison in tho family hours an animal namo which varies as tho namo 

undor (4) varies. All first-sons havo tho same name and tho same animal 

namo. 

Tho practice of calling cousins brothers ( primo /ier»iano=couBin-brothor) is also 
found among tho Indians of tho Stuto of Michoac&n, near tho Pacific coast. Two 
persons there, between whom thoro was no blood relationship, hut who wore distantly 
connoctod through marriage of their relations, considored thomsolves as brother and 
sister, aud it would havo boon thought impossible for thorn to marry. 

Tho Lacandonos aro ontiroly self-sustaining. Thoy grow maize, tobacco, and 
cotton, make hows, and flint-bended arrows, hammocks, haskots and some pottery, and 
tho women wouvo stuffs for their garmonts. Tho keeping of hoes has still a roligious 
significance. In theso few scattered families wo find survivals of former times in tho 
names of many gods, tho identify of tho ritos, pictured in the codices, with those now 
celebrated, the similarity in tho offerings to the gods, and tho sacrificial cutting of 
tho ear with a stone knife, of which many examples arc found in tho Codicos ami 
sculptures. An excellent index and twenty-nine plates add to the value of the mass 
of information contained in this work. A. C. BRETON. 


Africa: West. . Dennett. 

At the Back of the Black Man's Mind. By R. E. Dennett London: QQ 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xv + 288. 23 x 15 cm. Price 10.?. MU 

Mr. Dennett is certainly tho European who knows most about the West African 
negro’s secret thoughts. If tho aim of his hook was to prove this ho has fully realised 
it, but if his object was to show us the way l>y which he has arrived at it, he has been 
less successful. The author has such a thorough knowledge of the native mind and of 
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liis manner of thinking, that he supposes bis readers to understand things which are 
absolutely clear to him, hut which are to anybody clso wrapped in obscurity. 

The people with whom he deals are the Bavili—a branch of a people whom he 
•calls Fiort. Mr. Dennett expresses doubt whether this latter word is derived from the 
Portuguese word filhotc , or is indigenous. In any case it is pronounced fioti or fiotc 
hy the natives, when applied in the sense of small, and I can see no reason why the 
author should always write fjort. I have novcr heard it used by other natives as tbu 
designation of a tribo, but only as that of a language, a language which includes 
Xivili and Xikongo, and those differ so slightly that they cannot he classed oven as 
different dialects. 

To derive the word fioti from hufiia and Kubata seems only to he justified hy 
the fact that it thus suits Mr. Dennett's theory. Whenever Mr. Dennett uses linguistic 
proof he takos such liberties that it is almost impossible to find out the slightest basis 
for them. For example, on p. 26, ho says that 

Kang a lumbi; Kanga mbcta 
Malamba malambakana , Xivili. 

moans “Just ns the sun rises and sots, so it is Mmnboma’s business to look aftor the 
“ crowning and burial of Mnlunngo ; and just as a woman cooks and intends to go on 
“ cooking (and watching her pots), so Mumboinn watches over tho Bavili.” 

The first lino obviously expresses tho idea of the rising nml tho sotting sun, and 
tlioro can bo no doubt about tho moaning of tho Inst word of tho second lino. So two 
words romnin to bo translated, to got tho souse of which tho author rcquiros thirty- 
fivo words in English. Tho Mnlunngo may or may not have explained it so to him, 
but tho author gives us no cluo to this quostion. And it is so throughout tho book ; 
ho novor states precisely which aro his own conjectures, and what is the information 
obtained from nativos. 

Even when tho author doals with moro concroto matters, such as “ tho ton com- 
mandmouts” of tho Buvili, tho basis of their morals, ho makes it oxcocdingly difficult 
to follow, llo says tho Bavili classify their sins into fivo sections, and after explaining 
tho first, ho thus describes tho second :— 

“ Tho second is found in tho horror a native has (or had) of boing photogrnphod, 
•and in the magic glass of Nganga Nyamhi, who alone is allowed to look into it, to 
discover tho successor of tho defunct Mnluango, mode, ns thoy say, in tho imago of God. 
This mirror-gazing is called Ku Sala Fumu.” 

Wo may guess that this is connected with some tabu, but wo certainly cannot know. 

Ndotigoism. —Tho author makes a careful difference between what ho is pleased 
•to cnll Ndongoisin and Nkiicism, and ho objects to the commonly assumed idea that 
•tho worship of tutelary images is tho religion of Africa. Ho thinks that it is of small 
importance whether his Ndougoism is religion or not. 

It is rather curious that aftor such a long stay among the West African nativos, 
and after having so thoroughly studied their habits and manner of thinking, Mr. Dennett 
should not. have found out that, iu reality, no native worships tho tutelary images, and 
that it is only the Nkici, which adheres to them, that enjoys this privilege. It is 
difficult for primitive people to imagiue such an abstract thiug as a power, which the 
Nkici is ; so they materialise it by giving it an abode in the wooden image or any 
object which forms a charm. This is not a speciality of African religion, for it is 
frequently found amongst Christian religions, especially the Roman Catholic and the 
Russian Orthodox Church ; the Mujik, who is not on a much higher scale of civilisa¬ 
tion than the West African negro, is unable to imagine divinity, if it is not presented 
to him in the form of a jewelled ikon. These images in all countries, aftor a certain 
time, get more important than the idea they represent, and it is for this reason that 
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the image of Notre Dame de Lourdes is able to work miracles, which the Holy Virgin 
herself, in other places, cannot accomplish. 

The author objects with much reason to the general use of the word fetish, but 
it would have been much more useful if ho had exactly fixed the meaning to be 
attributed to this word and lmd not replaced it by now words, which not only convey 
no meaning to anybody, but also have the disadvantage of only being used by very 
small numbers of the Bantu-speaking people. 

Mr. Dennett presents to us several fetishes by their names ; thoro cannot be the 
slightest doubt that these are exclusively local ; in any neighbouring tribe, or perhaps 
even iu the next village, ho could have found images or clmrms of identically tho same 
forms, to which tho same power is attributed, hearing quite a different name. 

As for the etymological deductions of the author, ho has certainly good reasons 
for explaining words as ho does, hut these explanations certainly are not satisfactory, 
even for ono who has a certain knowledge of African languages. One example of 
this will suffice. Ho explains that mania matali is connected with tho idoas of moon 
and sun, boo a use mania moaus tho “ eold " stono found in rivers and valleys, and lie con¬ 
nects this with tho id on of tho moon hoeauso everything looks cool by the moonlight; 
while matali moans, ho says, tho metallic rocks boated by tho sun, and thus stands 
for tho idea of tho sun. This translation of tho word matali is inoxuct, for it. simply 
menus rocks—nothing hut rocks, and no idea of sun and heat is connected with it. 

How ho finds in tho word mioici tho stem of mbu is a riddle to mo. 

If Mr. Dennett has no hotter ronson than thoso given in his hook, it is on u shaky 
basis that ho builds up tho fundamental law of tho Bnvili, ns spokou by the Maluango 
(pp. 124-5). But wo do not boliovo that this is tho caso, and supposo that ho 1ms 
failed to oxpross himself with that dearness which is necessary for thoso who have 
not his oxporionco, and who have not yot learned to think “black," as ho certainly 
is able to do. It is to bo liopod that Mr. Donnott will publish nnothor work on this 
very interesting subject, in tho writing of which wo hope ho will take into account 
his readers' deficiencies, and not judge thorn by his own capacity in following the 
nogro's ideas. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. British Association 

Anthropology at the British Association , Leicester Meeting , July 31 to Q4 
August 7, 1907. (Continued from Max, 1907, 87.) u 


Akcu.eology. 

Propkssou Ridgeway, F.B.A.— The Beginnings of Iron.— Formerly it was 
generally believed that iron was tho gift of Africa U> mankind, and if not of Africa, 
most certainly of Asia. Modern research has shown that Egypt (lid not use iron 
until about b.c. 800, that tho Libyans were not using it in n.O. 480, and that tho 
Semitic peoples did not use it from a remote past, but borrowed it comparatively 
late. I urged in 1896 and in 1902 that Central Europe was tho true centre of the 

use of iron as a metal, and that it was first diffused from Noricum. At Ilallstatt 

iron was seen coming into uso first to decorate bronze, then to form tho edge of 
cutting implements ; next it gradually replaced bronze weapons, and finally took new 
forms of its own. Everywhere else irou as a metal came into use per saltum. Man 
probably found it ready smelted by nature, as the Eskimo discovered it at Regent s 
Bay and at Ovifak. Some still imagine that it was used very early in Egypt because 
its'name occurs iu early documents. But this is readily explained, since hematite 
was known and used very early in Egypt, and the same material was used very 

commonly in tho ;Egeau long before the Bronze Age. But it was treated not as a 
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metiil to be smelted, but ns a stone to be ground into axes ami beads. The Egyptians 
thus knew the mineral and hail a name for it, which they continued to employ when 
they had learned its use as a metal from Europe. Others also cling to the belief 
that iron was worked in Central Africa from a remote time. Rut in Uganda, which 
was in touch with Egypt by means of the groat lakes anil the Nilo, iron, ns I am 
informed by the Rev. J. Roscoc, became first known in the reign of a king about nineteen 
reigns back (about 500 or 400 yonrs ago). This rendors it very unlikoly that the 
motal was worked until very late in Central Africa. It is certain that the peoples 
beyond the Caspian as well as those along the Indian Ocean did not use iron till 
quite late, that India horself did not know it at an early date, and that Japan only 
got it about 700 a.d., yet some still imagine that it must have been known to the 
Chinese from remoto antiquity. But the earliest mention of iron in Chinese literature 
is about b.c. 400, whilst a bronzo sword belonging to Canon Groonwoll has an inscription, 
read by Professor Giles, which dates it between n.c. 247 and 220; there is evidence 
that bronzo swords wore boing usod till a.i>. 100 , and that it was only then that iron 
swords were coming in. It is now clear that, tho use of iron as a metal is duo to 
Contral Europo. 

In tho discussion which followed this puper, Professor Nnville thought that a 
distinction must bo nmdo liotwoon tho knowledge of iron and its gouoral use. In 
Egypt, in tho Old Empire, thcro wore two or threo ensos of iron boing found, but in 
tho Now Empire iron did not seem to have boon commonly usod. In tho oxcuvntions 
of Doir-cl-Bnhnri no iron tools woro found. Tho gonoral use of iron in Egypt could 
not bo traced before tho Greek timo. 

Profossor W. M. Flindors Petrie obsorvod that tho distinction botwcon tho sporadio 
and tho gonoral uso of material must bo kopt in view. Flint was usod for economic 
purposes down to the Roman Ago in Egypt, although coppor was known for 8,000 
years boforo. Bronze was known by 4800 n.o., yet did not come into uso till 3,000 
years later. Iron was known for 4,000 years before it. enmo into economic uso. This 
sporadic uso strongly supported Professor Ridgeway's view of the uso of native iron, for 
bad a procoss of reduction boon invented, it was unlikoly that it would hnvo lagged 
for 4,000 years boforo its common uso, whereas native iron might bo occasionally 
discovered and workod by man discontinuonsly. 

Mr. Arthur Evans pointed out that the groat obstacle in tho way of Profossor 
Ridgowny’s viow ns to diffusion of tho uso of iron from a Noric source was tho com¬ 
paratively Into date of the early Iron Age civilisation of tho llallstatt area. Tho 
cometorios of Southern Bosnia showed an OHrlicr phase, and those of tho goomotrieal 
and suh-Minonn tombs of Greece and Creto a still earlier. No doubt the goneral 
adoption of iron in tho vEgoan countries corresponded with the break-up of tho earlier 
Minoan and Mycemuun type of culture and tho diffusion of nn Italian and North- 
Western sword type. But tho translation of this typo into iron probably effected 
itself in a Southern area. 

Professor II. C. Bosanquot observed that there was very litt.lo available evidence 
as to the Bronze Ago in Macedonia and Epirus, and even in tho northern provinces of 
the modern kingdom of Greece. It was, therefore, impossible to test the theory that 
tho general uso of iron had made its way into Greece from the north. He described 
recent finds of bronze spenr-heads and axes with an iron spear-butt by peasants in the 
north-west of tho Peloponuese in a tomb with late Mycomean vases. The presence of 
these axes there might bo taken as evidence of trade with Italy, and the iron spear- 
butt, unknown elsewhere iu the ./Egcan, might also prove of northern type. Tho 
tomb found at Muliana in Eastern Crete bad furnished evideuce of the transition from 
inhumation to cremation, from iron to bronze, tho link between the two interments in 
it being tho pottery which in both cases was definitely late Minoan and not Geometric. 
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Mr. W. Crookc remarked that the evidence for the age of iron in India had not 
apparently been fully recognised. Excavations of South Indian intcrmonts showed 
iron objects side by side with bronze vases and other objects, which wore possibly 
Babylonian. Intercourse between Babylonia and South India had been traced histori¬ 
cally as early as 800 n.C., and probably existed from a much earlier period. Besides 
this, many junglo triltes manufactured iron by vory primitive mothods. At. any rate, 
iron must have been in common use in the time of Xerxos, whoso Indian morconurica 
were nrmod with iron. The inference was that India might have been the scone of 
an early independent discovery of iron not derived from Europe or Babylonia. 

Professor J. L. Myres thought that Professor Ridgoway’s argumont, that the know¬ 
ledge of iron as useful metal spread from a centre in Noricum or its neighbourhood, 
stood in no logical relation to his assumption that the question of tho early Iron Ago 
in Europe was that of the first uso of iron at all. For it happened not infrequently 
that materials which had long boon known as curiosities in one nroa wore, when 
transferred to another aroa, discovered to have now utility and wnloly disseminated 
thence. Not only did iron objocts occur in Egypt and tho jEgcan in oarlior deposits 
than in Central Europe, but tho forms of tho early metal furnaces and tho modes of 
smelting pointed to a woll-dofincd duality in man’s knowledge of iron. Egypt and 
tho Mediterranean, with tho “ opon-hearth " process, wore restricted to a small output 
of iron, and usod it as a rarity until tho north, with its “ blast-furnace ” principle, 
prodttcod iron in copious amount and of a quality raoro suitable for cutting-weapons. 

G. A. Auden, M.A., M.D.— Some Objects recently found in York referable to 
the Viking Period.— During tho autumn of 1906 excavations for building purposes in 
tho city of York, a few yards from tho loft bank of tho Ouse, havo revealed a nurnbor 
of objocts which may with oortainty bo roforrod to the Viking poriod. 

Several objects wore found which imvo not beou previously reported in England, 
and amongst theso tho chiof interost centros in a brass chapo of a sword scabbard, 
exhibiting an opon zoomorphic interlacing design terminating in a conventionalised 
animal head which attached tho chapo to tho material of tho scabbard. 

A consensus of opinion upon tho objects attributes them to the first half of the 
tenth contury—a poriod which saw tho Scandinavian powor in York rise to its zouith. 

Mns. Maky Hoiison. — An Account of some Souterrains in Ulster.— Tho souter- 
raius described are for tho most part situated in tho two counties of Antrim and Down. 
The materials aro rough, uudrossod field stones, no mortar being usod. Tho buildings 
display great diversity in plan. Greater variety of construction occurs in Antrim than 
in Down. In tho former, two described wore scoopod out of basaltic ash ; in others, 
rocks in situ wore used and filled in artificially; in some tunnelling had boen done in 
harder rock. Tho entrances are small, but the tiny doorways botwcon ono chamber 
and anothor aro even of more diminutive dimensions. 

Tradition assigns the souterrains and tho raths in which so many of them occur 
to the “fairies," tho “good people," the “ Danes "-and by tho latter is meant the 
Tuatha da Danaan, who aro said to have lived in Ireland before tho Celts. This race 
is always described as a small people. It seems impossible that any but a small people 
could havo built and used the souterrains. 

R. M. Dawkins, M.A.— Excavations at Sparta in 1907.—The work of this 
second season comprised (1) the further excavation of the sanctuary of Artomis Ortl.ia, 
(2) the partial excavation of the sanctuary of Athena Clialkioikos, and (3) the tracing 
of the course of the city wall. 

(1.) The buildings of tho Orthia site are (1) a temple built probably in tho sixth 
century b.c., and lasting on until tho third century a.d., although rebuilt during tho 
Hellenistic period. Secondly, a Roman theatre, built at tho end of the second or 
beginning of the third century a.d., in which the facade of the temple was included, 
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occupying the position of the stage building. The Roman thcatro has now l»cen 
completely cleared. In the arena or orchestral area were found the remains of the altar,, 
built at the same Roman period as the theatre itself. Beneath this altar wero blocks 
that belonged to the altar of Hellenistic times, and ill connection with them a deposit 
of burned refuse from sacrifices and some late Greek sherds and terra-cottas. 

Tho excavations show that the cult of Orthia began in the earliest times with a- 
large altar. This altar was covered up when tho tcmplo corresponding to it was 
destroyed in tho sixth century and a now temple built a little way off. In Ilcllonistie- 
times this temple wns rebuilt, but lasted on tho same site until tho end of paganism. 
Under the late ompirc it was surrounded by a theatre, from which tho rites performed 
in front of it could bo conveniently witnessed. Tho altar always was in tho samo 
place, which it occupied with over-rising lovol for at least 1100 years. 

(2.) Tho sanctuary of Atliona Chalkioikos was found behind tho theatre on the 
Acropolis Hill. A mass of geometric pottery shows that this sanctuary also goes 
back to a vory early poriod. Tho building itself was much destroyed, but tho finds 
wero important. A vory fine Panathonaic amphora, bronze statuettes, and a largo 
archaic inscription wore found. 

(3.) Tho work of tracing the courso of tho ancient city wall was continued. This 
has again boon dono largoly by tho discovery of tilos stumped with tho information 
that tlioy woro public tiles used for the walls. The unmo of tho tyrant Nabis fonudi 
on some of thorn connects tho building of tho wall with him. In a few places tho- 
actual wall has been found with remains of towors. 

In looking for the Agora sorao Ilollonistic tombs woro found, woll built of ashlar, 
and containing vuscs and discs of stout gold-leaf chased with pattorns of wreaths and 
flying birds. 

Pkofessok R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.S.A.— Artemis Orthia ami the Scourging • 
Festival at Sparta. —The oxcuvutions of tho British School nt Sparta have shown that 
tho altar in the precinct of Artemis Orthia beside tho Eurotus occupied tho same 
position for more than a thousand years. This was tho altar boforo which the Spartan 
youths woro scourgod, and from it tho youth who outdid all othors took the titlo of 
Bomonihesy or Viotor at tho Altar. It hus always l>eon assumed that this custom,, 
described in detail by Roman writors, was a survival from tho days of Spnrtan 
independence, but an examination of tho passages relating to the custom shows that 
it did not take shapo until aftor tho decline of tho Lacedmmonian State. 

(1.) In tho fourth century B.O., when wo have tho first mention of whipping in 
connection with tho sanotnary of Orthia, a rough game was played there in which the- 
young Spartans hod to snatch chooses (no doubt tho offerings nt a fostival) from the- 
altar, while others armed with whips tried to beat thorn off. Tho element of passive 
ondurnneo, so characteristic of tho later ordeal, is entirely wanting. 

(2.) This game may have been developed out of a custom, for which there nro 
many parallels, of the lads striking one another for luck with boughs cut from tho 
sacred tree, tho Agnus Castus, which grew in the river bed, and under which the 
imago of the goddess had been discovered. 

(3.) In tho latter part of the third and first half of tho second centuries n.o. 
there was a complete break in Spartan traditions. Upon the restoration of tho Spartan 
constitution under Roman protection, there was an artificial revival of the old discipline. 
Sparta no longer had an army, and the training of the boys in manly virtues became 
an end in itself, pursued—as the inscriptions found at Sparta attest—in a curiously 
antiquariau spirit. 

(4.) From the first century n.c. onwards the scourging of the lads appears to 
have been a regular competitive examination. The winner was the lad who bore the* 
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greatest number of blows without sound or movement, and tho emulation of the boys 
and oven of their parents led to protracted contests in which a competitor sometimes 
expired under tho lash. 

(5.) Tho theatre recently excavated by the British School was built soon after 
200 a.d. round about the altar and temple to accommodate the visitors who flocked 
to tho festival. It was maintained far into the fourth century. 

(6.) It follows that tho cruel scourgings described by Cicero, Plutarch, and many 
other writers woro a late perversion of tho old Spartan discipline grafted on n traditional 
recollection of the rough gumo of running tho gauntlet mentioned by Xenophon. A 
falso idea of tho antiquity of the custom has coloured the views of Roman and recent 
writers on tho cult of Ortliia. At Sparta, as elsowhoro, Artemis scorns to have boon 
worshipped, on the ono hnnd, as tho goddess of fertility, therefore as protoctross of 
women and children ; and on the other as mistress of mountains and woods and tho 
wild lifo in them, and so as protectress of man, first in tho chase and then also in war. 
Tho ovidenco of the archaic strata suggosts intimate relations with Ionia, porlmps 
especially with Ephosus, whero ivories of very similar character havo been found. 

j. L. Mykes, M.A.— The Sigynna of Herodotus: a Problem of the Early Iron 
Age .—Herodotus describes tho Sigynnto as a people who live mainly north of tho Ister- 
(Danubo), but extend nearly to tho head of tho Adriatic, “ nonr tho Vcneti." They 
wear “ Median dress," trousers, and drivo (but do not ride) small shaggy ponies. 
Tho “Ligurians up country from Marseilles" apply tho name “Sigynnm" to their 
pedlars, and the mon of Cyprus to their spoars. Tho last-named uso of tho word is 
confirmed by Aristotlo, and by an ancient commentator on Plato, 381, who describes 
this Cypriote sponr us a “throwing-spear wholly mado of iron." Such spoars lmvo 
been found in Cypriote sites of tho Ilollonio ago. Their close resorablanco to the 
Roman legionary pilum cannot be duo to direct imitation, for tho Cypriote examples 
aro earlier than tho poriod when Romo reached Cyprus. On tho other hand, a vory 
similar weapon, tho gatsum (which Ilosycbius doscribos as a “ spear like a spit, wholly 
of irou," and which Atbonrous states that the Romans borrowed later from the 
Coltibcrians of Spain in tho first half of tho socond century B.O.) boenmo known to- 
the Romans in tho latter part of tho third century b.o. through the invasion of tho 
Po valley by the Transalpine Geesatee. Tho homo of tho latter was certainly within 
tho region within which was developed tho La Tine phase of Early Iron Ago culture ; 
and both tho earlier La Tine culture and tho later Ilallstatt phasos which preceded 
it show great experimental freedom in tho modelling of thoir spear-heads, and close 
approximation to tho pilum type of wenpon. . 

In viow of the Horodotoan description of “ Sigynnm " ns carrying on rotail trade 
os far west as the hinterland of Marseilles, tho suggestion is made that tho Coltiberian 
prototype of tho Roman gee sum is itself a western offshoot of the same iron culture 
as gave rise to tho transalpine geesum. Copious iron workings have been studiod 
by Quicquerez on the slopes of the Jura within sight of La Tine and tho other 
Swiss sites of that series ; and the name of the Sigymuo itself scorns to survive 
in that of the Seguani, who still occupied the Jura and its neighbourhood in the 

first century b.c. ..... 

That sections of tho Sigynmo moved similarly oastward is suggested by the 
recurrence of their name on tho lower Danube and in Caucasus, in both cases associated 
with “Median dress" and with the same shaggy ponies. In Caucasus they inhabit 
a region characterised by a notable offshoot of the same caly Iron Age culture as that 
of the Ilallstatt region. Intermediate link is supplied (1) by the repetition of the 
name of the *Eneli or Veneti in Homeric times in north-west Asia Minor ; (2) by the 
survival, in north-cast Asia Minor, of a notable iron culture among folk whom the 
Greeks knew as Chalybcs. 
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The suggestion is therefore made that Herodotus may bo right m recording the 
same name “Sigynnte” ns applied to the similar “throwing-spear wholly made of 
iron” which characterised the Iron Ago culture of Cyprus in early Hellenic times, 
more particularly as Cyprus preserves also a peculiar typo of iron sword and a group of 
types of fibulie which only find parallel in the Italo-Hallstatt region. 

T. ASHBY, D.Lifct., F.S.A.— The Work of the British School at Home during 
the Session 1906-7. 

Professor J. Garrtang. — Recent Explorations in North Syria and Asia Minor. 
—The expedition visited Boghazkoni and Eouyuk, and obtained photographs of the 
sculptures, otc. Thence by Cmsarea to the Ciliciau Gates and North Syria, discovering 

• one Phrygian, some Hittite, and numerous Greek inscriptions. A largo sculpturo of 
•an caglo standing on three lions was discovered on the banks of the Halys. 

C. G. Seligmann, M.D., and T. A. Joyce, M.A.— On Some New Types of 
Prehistoric Objects in British New Guinea. —All tho specimens described are 
truly prehistoric, since tho natives now living in the localities in which they wero 
found cannot say who mado them, and in some cases cannot even suggost for what 
purpose they were used. Tho most striking of those finds have boon mado by 
prospectors whilo sinking shafts, but a singlo pioco of worked obsidian of moderate 
size has boen picked up on tho surface of tho ground on Murua (Woodlarks); 
and on Goodonough Island a long knife-like flake, which hud boen rocontly and 
quite roughly 'lashed to the ends of two wooden spears laid side by sido and tied 
together at intervals was brought for trade. Tho most interesting obsidian implement 
is an axe or udzo with a convex edgo and a much-worked tang. Tho stono objects 
inoludo a stono mortar weighing about 60 lb. and several heavy stono postlos. All 
of those wore found by prospectors iu tho neighbourhood of Yoda Valloy, in tho 
northern division of the possession. Tho engraved shells and tho most rtmmrknble of 
tho pottery finds oome from a sito called Rainu, in Collingwood Bay. On cutting into 
a number of mounds for tho purposo of levelling the sito for a now villago fragments of 
pottery and human bones with a fow stono adzo blados and engraved Conus shells 
•wero found. Tho adzo blados aro of tho stono until rocontly usod in tho district, but, 
judging from .the specimens we hnvo handled, aro on tho whole lighter and loss eftbetivo 
tools. Tho carving on the shells consists of spirals, rectangles, uud loaf-liko patterns ; 

• on one shell there is n humam faco, which ns far as its technique is concerned, would 

• easily pass as a pioco of work from the Papuan Gulf. Tho pottery found on the Rainu 
sito is superior in make and ornamout to that iu use at tho present day in any part of 
British Now Guinea. This part of tho find includes club heads (“ pineapple ” and “ emu 
•egg ” types), the necks of pottery vessels, which, from the narrowness of their mouths 
and tho length of thoir nocks, formed parts of vessels which must be called bottles, 
and a largo number of fragments of pottery bowls, tho rims of which aro broadened 
into a flauge and aro often ornamented with impressed or incised patterns. Applied 

• ornament and practicable handles have boen added in some instances, though in most 
specimens the handles are so degenerate as to bo ornamontal rather than useful. 

PnOKESSon W. M. F. Petrie. — Egyptian Soul Houses and Other Discoveries. 

1 [See Man, 1907, 71.] 

Professor E. Naville. — Excavations at Dcir-el-Bahari. 

Professor E. Naville. — The Origin of Egyptian Civilisation. [ Joum. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst., Vol. XXXVII., p. 201.] 

Report of the Committee appointed to conduct Explorations with the object of 
ascertaining the Age of Stone Circles. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the Lake Village at Glastonbury. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the “ Red Hills ” of the East Coast Salt 
Marshes. 
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Afrioa, East. With Plate L. Roscoe. 

Kibuka, the War God of the Baganda. By the Rev. J. Roscoe, QC 
Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. . UU 

The following account of the deity is the outcomo of notes taken at various times 
from old people and priests during the past sixteen years’ resilience in Uganda. 

Kibuka and his brother Mukasa are the two principal gods of the Bag an da; 
thoir homo was on one of the islauds of the Luke Victoria. Logends and traditions 
which have accumulated for many generations have made them appear superhmnau. 
Most peoplo now bolievo Kibuka to be a spirit only ; but tho fresh light thrown 
upou his history, together with tho indisputable fact of his corporeal rolics, to which 
I propose to call tho reader’s attention, prove the deity to have been a human being. 
Doubtless his prowess during tho past, when the country was in n disturbed state, 
gave him the renown which lator on led to his exaltation and deification. His cult 
extended to the tribes around Uganda; and it is difficult at present to stato whether 
Kibuka was first known by other tribes or by tho Bogandn ; but from tho fact of tho 
rolics being preserved in Uganda it would appoar that that country was his original 
homo. Tho relationship between Kibuka and Mukasa, whether twins or born at 
different poriods, still needs investigation, as also do their relationship to thoir so- 
called forofathors, Wanoma and Wmla, and to Buktilu, who in said to have come 
from tho skies. Tho legend of Kibuka is as follows :— 

Kibuka and Mukasa were tho sons of Wanoma, who was tho son of Musisi, and 
grandson of Buknlu and his wife Wuda. Bukulu is said to have come from tho groat 
god Kntonda who lives in tho sky and to havo sottlod upon tho islands of tho 
Victoria Nyanza; tliero ho bogot throo sons—Luba, W align, and Musisi. Musisi, tho 
youngost son, had two children, Wninalo and Wanoma. Wanoma’s sons, Mukasa and 
Kibuka, havo been tho principal deities of tho Baganda, and around them cling many 
mythological stories. 

In tho reign of Nakibingo, who is the oloventh king in the list of the Baganda 
kings, tho Banyoro wore prossing hard upon tho north-west borders of Uganda and 
tho king besought Wanoma for assistance ; Wanoma consented to sond Mukasa to 
liolp, but King Nakibingo askod for Mukasa’s brothor Kibuka. To this Wanoma 
assented and Kibuka was sont; when ho arrived in Uganda tho army was organised 
and taken to the seat of war and thoro Kibuka communicated his plans to tho troops 
and gave his instructions for tho battle. lie thou wont up into a cloud nnd took up 
his position over tho contending artnios. When tho battle commenced Kibuka hurled 
bis weapons upon tho Banyoro, and soon they wero routed with hoavy loss. The 
Baganda followed up their victory and took many captives, nmongst them a woman 
who was brought iuto camp by somo peasants. This was contrary to tho instructions 
given by Wanoma and Kibuka to tho army; they woro expressly told not to bring 
captives into the camp lest tho socret of Kibuka should bo discovered. During tho 
evening the men talked freely beforo thoir captivo about the battle, nnd remarked 
that they could not have lieaton the Banyoro without Kibuka’s help. During the 
night when the poasants wore asleep, the woman made good her escape, and returned 
to her own people, and told them who had been fighting for the Baganda, mentioning 
at tho same time Kibuka’s placo of concealment. When taken beforo tho Banyoro 
leader sho said “ that which kills us is from above.” Tho following day the Banyoro 
determined to fight again, aud also to bo on their guard against Kibuka. When the 
battlo began Kibuka came sailing over in his cloud, and threw spears upon the 
Banyoro, but ono of the latter was ready for him and shot an arrow into the cloud 
which struck Kibuka iu the chest aud mortally wounded him. lie flow away to 
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Mbale in the district of Mawokota and alighted upon a tree and died there. The 
following morning two men, Nakandigira and Lwomn, discovered him by a mivule 
tree and he came to be acknowledged as a deity ( Lttbare ). 

Another story runs thus : When Kibuka fled wounded he let his shield fall ? 
and the Banyoro found it, and took it with them. However, they fell ill of a kind 
of plague and many of them died ; therefore, they sent it back to king Nakibiuge, 
who ordered it to bo taken to Mbale and to be placed with the body. Nakibinge 

then sent word to Wanerna, on the Island Bukasa, of the fate of Kibuka ; Wanema 

told the king to have the lower jawbone removed and put into a bag, and also to 
have a stool made for it. With the jawbone was placed the umbilical cord, Kibuka's 
shield, hell, and knife; a temple was built whore these sacred objects woro placed, 
and he has since been the god of war of the Baganda. 

Another legend says that Nakibinge was also killed when Kibuka was killed, 
and that his body was nover found after the battlo with the Banyoro. 

Anothor legend ruus thus: Kibuka fled to Mbale, alighted upon a tree, and lay 
thero all night; the next morning the people saw him, and one of them climbed the 

tree (Sezibugo), but Kibuka fell dowu from the troe and was killed. The people 

built a templo ( kigwa ) thoro and appointed four priests to minister in it to Kibuka ; 
their names nro :— 

1. Nukntondigira, belonging to tho sheep ( Ndiga) clan. 

2 . Kituma, belonging to tho sheep (Ndiga) clan. 

S. Luwoma, belonging to tho shoep (Ndiga) clan. 

4. Buvi, belonging to tho largo fish (Mamba) clan. 

The Temple of Kiiiuka and iiis Worship. 

Tho temple (kigwa) of Kibuka was situated in the district of Mawokota on tho 
aouth-wost sido of tho capital of Uganda, and odjoins the largo district of Budu. 
Thoro, at a plnco, Mbnla, near a largo tree of tho mivule kind, a wood which 
rcsombles mahogany, tho temple has been kopt np from tho time of King Nukibingo, 
who livod ovor 300 years ago ; ho is tho cloventk king in tho list of twonty-soven 
kings usually given by the Baganda. Tho tomplo, as all tho temples havo always 
boon in Ugundn, wor a hugo conical-slmped hut; many of those tcmplos wore 80 foot 
high to the apox, and fully 100 feet in diamotor. They are enclosed in tall fonccs 
mode of roods, and havo only one entrance, which is always guarded. Tho temples 
nro sacred, only tho high priest (Mandwa) is allowed to enter thorn. Scontcd grass 
carpets tho floor and a wall of reeds forms a second chnmbor in tho tomplo, which 
is most sacred, nnd thoro the deity resides. When the priest enters tho templo he 
wem-s a special dress of barkcloth, and when ho is tho |K>wer of tho doity he 
becomes frenzied and speaks in tones not his own, using many obsolote words, so 
that it is difficult even for his brother priests to understand what he is saying. One 
priost is the medium (Mandwa), and tho others arc ordinary priests (bakabona). 
These latter men listen to what tho medium says, and they must repent what he said 
after the frenzy is passed, because lie may utter words of warning to himself during 
his frenzy, when the deity is said to be incnrnnte in him and to use him as his 
mouthpiece. 

Kibuka was always consulted by the kings when they wished to make war on 
the adjacent tribes, as well as for other matters ; for instance, when disease or any 
calamity threatened them. In the punitive expeditions the deity was represented by 
one or other of the priests, who carried fetiches from the temple. The priest always 
kept near the general of the army, and placed the fetiches near his hut when he 
encamped. 
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Only the wealthier people could consult Kibuka on private affairs, his consultation 
fees were too high for the poorer classes. He required a cow or several goats, and 
beer when the person enquired of him, and 
another fee when tho boon asked for had been 
conferred. 

When tho civil wars broke out in Uganda 
in 1887-90 the Mohammedan population, having 
gained the ascendency for a time, tried to 
destroy tho old temples and other historical 
places. Tho temple of Kibuka was burned 
down, and the deity was supposed to have been 
burned too. After months of careful search it 
was discovered that Kibuka had been buried 
by one of his priests, and in this way tho 
relics were preserved. It was difficult to induce 
tho man to part with tho god, personal fear, 
as well as tho dread of being discovered selling 
what was still lookod upon by many as a real 
deity, made him hesitate. Upon being assured 
that no indignity would ovor happen to tho 
doity, that ho would bo housed, and would bo 
kept in safoty, and also that no one should 
ovor know who it was who had parted with 
tho god, tho man begun to consider tho ques¬ 
tion ; ho was vory much prossed by debt, and 
at length, after naming what scorned to him a 
groat sum, he consented to coino to terms. IIo 
stipulated that tho doity should not bo oxamined 
in tho country, that tho bcaror of him should 
not como to tho Capital by tho direct road, but 
go a roundalmut way, travelling early in tho 
morning, or late in tho evening, so as not to attract tho attention of tho peoplo. Tho 
boarcr carried out his instructions and wrapped tho god in barkcloths and mats to 

look liko tho usual bundlo of a 
man on a journey; ho took a 
circuitous routo, spent a month 
on tho journey, and arrived at 
tho Capital lato ono night. Tho 
bearer seemed afraid, and fled 
directly he had deposited tlie 
bundle, requesting it might not 
Ihj opened, and that Kibuka 
might he taken out of the 
country as soon as possible. His 
request was complied with, and 
tho bundle containing Kibuka'a 
remains was sent unopened to 
England and deposited in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cam- 
Fio. 2.—kibcka’s small shield. bridge. There the bundle was 

left in the museum awaiting inspection until Juno 1907, when the result of tho 
purchase fully justified the faith reposed in the priest. The contents of the bundlo 
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are as follows :—A leopard skin, a stool with a hollowed seat (containing the personal 
rolics of Kilmka, to ho described Inter on) the twin* (mulongo), knife, and two shields ; 
the leopard skin forms the mat upou which the other articles stand. The leopard being 
a royal animal, togethor with the lion, tho skin is used ns being the most suitable for 
the deity to rost upon. Tho smaller of tho two shields is 10^ inches long and 
7 inches wide ; it has a small boss in tho contro. Both shields are of the usual kind 
used by tho Baganda, mndo of wood running to a point top and bottom ; on tho fnco 
of tho small ono thore iH a kind of plaited work of cane, stitched on to tho wood, 
and tho handle on tho insido is of cane. The larger shield is 16^ inches long and 

9 inches wide ; it has two bosses 
on the face in tho centre, and, in 
addition to tho plaited work of 
cane, it has a row of eowrio 
shells running round tho edge, 
and a ring encircling the two 
bosses, and two lines of eowrio 
shells which run diagonally from 
tho contro to tho outer odgo. 
To tho contro of tho largo sbiold 
an iron boll is attached, it is 
2 inchos long and 2 inchos in 
diameter with an iron ring to 
suspend it, to which tho tonguo is attachod. The boll is inado of a Hat pioco of iron 
bent ovor, and tho sidos nro welded togethor ; at tho upper end two holos are punchod, 
through which tho ring for tho tonguo runs. Tho knife is also of iron, 9 inchos long 
and 2$ inchos wide; it has a rib or ridgo runniog down tho centre; on either side 
of tho rib nro markings, apparently douo with the cornor of a chisol, for dccorntivo 
purposos. Tho wooden handle is 4j| inches long, and tho knife is 18$ inchos long 
in all. 

Tho twin (mulongo), as it is called, is egg-shapod ; it is encased in loathor which is 
docoratod with eowrio sholls and tho oldest known kind of glass bonds; most of thoso 
bonds are pale blue, but ono or two of apparently later dato nro yellow ; it has a leather 
strop for carrying 
it. The so-called 
twin has played 
an important part 
in Bugnndn cus¬ 
toms from tho 
earliest times. 

There are cere¬ 
monies performed 
at birth in con¬ 
nection with it, 

and all through life oven the ordinary person has to retain his twin (mulongo). Tho 
twin (mulongo) is, as I hove said, a bit of the umbilical cord which remnins attached 
to the newly-born child ; when it drops off it is wrapped up in barkcloth after having 
been rubbed with butter. This cord seems to be to the afterbirth what the lower jaw- 

• The Mulongo. The Bagauda believe that each child is born with its “ double," that is, they 
think that the after-birth is a scoond child, and that it has a ghost which needs to be retained 
in connection with the living child in order to keep it healthy. For this reason the bit of umbilical 
cord which remains attached to the child at birth is retained when it fulls; this is preserved and 
called the twin ( mulonyo ). 



Fig, 4,—OOAT8KIN DAO FOB HOLDING RELICS OF K1DUKA. 
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bone is to the person to whom it belonged; that is, the ghost of the person attaches 
itself to the jawbone after death, and the ghost of the afterbirth attaches itself to the 
bit of cord. Every person is born with a double, viz., the afterbirth which has its 
ghost, and the umbilical cord in some way connects the ghost of the afterbirth with the 
living child. The afterbirth is wrapped up in plantain loaves and buried at the root of 
a plantain tree by the child’s mother. If the child be a boy the treo chosen is the kind 
of which the fruit is used for making beer ; if a girl the tree is the plantain and must 
he one of tho kind of which the fruit is eaten. The afterbirth is buried at tho root of 
the troo and protected against wild boasts, and from that time tho treo is snored until, 
tho fruit has ripened and been used. Only tho father’s mother may come near it and 
dig about it; a rope made from plantain fibre is tied from tree to tree to encircle tho 
snored one, and forms a barrier to keep anyone from approaching it. All the secretions 
from tho child are thrown at tho root of the treo by the mother ; when the fruit is ripo 
the futhor’s mother cuts it and makes it into beer or cooks it, according to tho sox of 
the child. The relatives of tho father’s clan then come and partako of the sacred feast. 
After tho meal tho father must go in to his wife, for should ho nogloot to do so, ami 
should some other member of tho clan havo sexual relations with his own wifo first, tho 
child’s spirit will loavo it and go into tho othor woman. The naming of a child among 
the Baganda is a ceremony for legalising tho child, that is of proving if it is really tho 
child of tho woman’s husband. At tho coromony tho hit of umbilical cord (the Ho-callod 
twin) is brought out and dropped into a bowl containing a mixture of beor, milk, and 
water ; if the cord floats tho child is legitimate and tho clan accopt it as ft mombor; 
should tho cord sink tho child is disowned by the clan and tho woman is punished for 
adultory. Tho cord is either preserved by tho clun or buried at tho roots of the plantain 
tree with tho aftorbirth. 

In tho case of princes tho cord is carefully preserved, and tho fortunate princo 
who bocomcs king has tho cord decorated and mndo into a twin (muloiigo) us descrilxsd 
ahovo. This is handed to tho Kimbugwo’s caro, who is ono of tho most important 
chiofs in tho country. Each month, directly after tho now moon appears, tlfo Kimbugwo 
lms to bring tho “twin" and carry it wrapped in barkcloths to the king, who holds 
it for a moment or two and thou hands it back to tho Kimbugwo. It is carriod in stato 
to tho Kimhugwe’s onelosuro, drums oro beaten in tho procession, and the twin is 
honoured as a king. When it is returned to its house it is not put inside, but is placed 
by tho door and guarded all night; next morning Kimbugwo comes and rubs butter 
on it and restores it to its usual place.insido tho tcmplo or hut. When the king dios 
his lower jawbone is removed, and, after a longtliy ceremony of cleansing and purifi¬ 
cation, it is stitclied up in a leather case, decorated with cowrio shells, and placed 
on a stool. The ghost of tho king attaches itself to the jawbone, whilst tho ghost of 
the afterbirth roquircs the umbilical cord ; those two must always he kept together to 
fulfil tho requirements of the ghosts after the death of the king. 

Wo now turn to Kibuka’s stool and to tho deity himself. The stool is 9 inches 
high, and the haso is 12 inches in diameter ; instead of a soat there is a basin 8 inches 
in diameter and 4 inches deep; on this basin the relics were placed. The whole stool 
is carved out of solid wood. Tho supports of the basin (the legs of the stool) consist 
of four quadrangular pillars. A bag in which tho relics are kept is made of goatskin, 
taken whole from the animal, and dressed with the hair on it. The actual relics of 
Kibuka comprise, first, a lower jawbone which is stitched in a leather case, drawn 
tightly over the hone, and showing the shape of it. On the upper side the case is 
decorated with cowrie shells and copper beads ; there arc twelve rows of shells and 
heads ; apparently no order is followed in tho decorations, for while in some places 
there arc two shells and a bead, in others the shells and beads are alternated. With 
the jawbone are two smaller leathern cases containing the genital organs ; each 
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ewe is decorated with shells and heads. The hag in which these are placed is tied with 
string made from the fibre of aloes, and plnccd in the basin on the stool. Round the 
side of tho basin barkcloth is wrapped and secured by six rows of cowrie shells ; this 
barkcloth forms a cover to tho leather bag ; it runs to a peak and is fastened with 
string. Tho whole stool with its contents stands 22 inches high. J. ROSCOE. 

Folklore. Frazer. 

Not to soothe a Kid in its Mother’s Milk. By J.G. Frazer. DC 

In a volumo of Anthropological Essays recently published by pupils and Ull 
admirers of Professor E. B. Tylor, I proposed an explanation of the aliovo rule based 
on tho existing objection of African tribes to boil tho milk of their cattle. The 
explanation was suggested by information vorbally given to mo by my friend tho 
Rev. J. Roscoo ns to tho theory and practice of Central African tribes in regard to 
milk, and it was confirmed by ovidoneo which I haul oxtrncted long ago from older 
works on Africa, particularly tho ltooks of Th. Wlntorbottom and tho explorer 
J. A. Grant. I thought that tho explanation was novol, but sinco publishing it J 
find that I have Ikjcii anticipated by my friond, M. Marcel Mans*, who lmd briefly 
but cloarly given tho sumo explanation in a review of two rccont liooks on tho Masai 
by Messrs. Marker and Hollis (L'Annfe. Sociologique , IX. (1906), p. 190). Thus if 
our explanation of tho rule deserves to rank as a discovery, tho priority of the 
discovery certainly belongs not to mo but to M. Mauss. This is tho soeond tuno ol 
lato that views of mino, which I supposed to bo novol, have boon anticipated by my 
French friond and follow-worker. While on my side thoso anticipations only sorve to 
raiso my opinion of M. Mauss’s loarning and acumen, I am happy to kuow that on his 
sido they mako no difference in his friendly relations to mo. I am sending a similar 
communication to The Athenaum, and I propose to iusert a noto to tho same effect 
in tho printed roport of a pnpor which I had lately tho honour of reading to tho 
Aeoddmio doa Inscriptions et Bollos-Lcttrcs at Paris. J. O. FRAZER. 

Australia. Mathews. 

Noto on tho 8ocial Organisation of tho Turrubul and adjacont Q7 
Tribes. By II. II. Mathews. 

In an article contributed to the Royal Socioty of Now South Walos in June 1898, 
dealing with various tribos in tho Australian States, I made a short roferonco to the 
Kittabool tribo, occupying tho country on tho head waters of the Clarence and 
Richmond rivers in Now South Walos, and oxtending over tho dividing range to tho 
sources of tho Logan river in Qnoonsland* On tho present occasion I desire to 
roport that the samo organisation was in force among the Turrubul tribe, whoso country 
reached from tho 1-ogan river to Morcton Bay and Pine river, including Bccnloigh, 
Ipswich, Brisbane, and other places. The following is a copy of tho table published 
in 1898, with the addition of the names of the cyclos or phratrios, Dcoajcc ami 
Karpeun. Tho feminines of each of the section names has the suffix gun, which I 
have omitted :— 

Taole I. 



Cycle. 

Wife. 

HUSBAND. 

Offspring. 

Karpeun 

f Barrang 

- • Tcrwain 

Banjoor. 

( Banjoor - 

. Bunda - 

Barrang. 

Dccajce - 

c Tcrwain 

- Barrang 

Bunda. 

(j Bunda 

| 

- j Banjoor - 

Terwain. 



• Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales, Vol. XXXII., p. 
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Descent is always reckoned on the female sido, the children taking the cycle and 
totem of their mother; they do not, however, belong to their mother’s section, because 
the women of a cycle reproduce each other from generation to generation. Taking 
Terwain, the first man in the “ Husband ” column, wo observe that he marries Ihirrong 
as his usual or No. 1 wife ; or ho takes Banjoor of a certain lineage, as his No. 2 wife ; 
or ho mates with Terwain as No. 3 ; or with Bumla ns his No. 4. wifo. The section 
name and the cycle of the man Ter wain’s children would depend altogether upon tho 
namo of their mothor’s division, quite irrespective of their father’s naino. 

Dr. A. W. Ilowitt, in spoukiug of the Cliopura tribe, says, “ They had no social 
“ organisation in classos (sections), the regulation of marriage boing by locality, and 
« doscent of name in tho male lino. ... It was apparently tho same with tho Turrubul 
« tribe on the Pine river, near Brisbane, whose country overlapped that claimed by 
“ the Chepara.”* 

Tho rosult of my personal investigations among tho Kittnbool tribe, whoso 
organisation is tho snmo as tho Turrubul, is diametrically opposite to Dr. Howitt’s 
statomonts. In Novombor 1898, when reporting tho sociology of the Dippil nation, 
which included tho Turrubul amongst other tribes, I showed that tho Turrubul wore 
dividod into sections (classos) and that descent was in the foinalo lino.l 

I am supported iu my conclusions by Rov. W. Ridley, who reported in 1865 : 
« Tho family or clan names at Moroton Bay (Brisbano) aro Bandur, Bunda, Bnrang, 
« and Dorwain. . . . Every aboriginal native of Moreton Bay bears one of thoso 

“ names.”! Mr. Ridley again montions these four scctioiis in 1866 ns oxisting among 
tho Turrubul tribe on tho Brisbano rivor.§ 

Mr. Thomas Petrie also confirms my atatomouts ns to tho sociology of tho Turrubul 
tribe. In his Reminiscence *, p. 202, ho says : “ Banjur was a class namo of the 
«• Turrubul tribe.” Ho also mentions Turrwan, which is apparently a variation of 
Mr. Ridley’s Dorwain and my Terwain. Mr. Polrio, at p. 141, states that Moroton 
Bay was tho namo by which Brisbaue was known in tho early days. Thcroforo whon 
Mr. Ridloy says “ Moroton Bay " ho moans Brisbano and surrounding district. 

Then, again, Mr. Ridloy confirms my observations regarding marriage and descent 
in tho Turrubul tribo.| IIo says : “ At Moroton Bay (Brisbano) tho wifo of Dorwain 
“ is Derwain." This is my “ No. 3 " marriago above doscribod. “ The son of a Bandur 
“ is Dorwain." This is tho caso whore Bandur marries a Bunda woman, my “ No. 1 ’’ 
or tabular wife. “Tho son of a Baraug also is Dorwain.” This is whon a Baring 
mao marries Bunda, my “ No. 2.” “ Sometimes tho son of a Dorwain is Bunda." 

This is where a Dorwain marries a Dorwain, anothor example of my “ No. 3 ’ wife. 
“ Sometimes the son of a Derwain is called Barang." In this enso a Dorwain man 
morrios Bandur, which is anothor example of my “ No. 2 ” wifo. Mr. Ridley also 
observed the section name Bulkoln, which is used in some parts of the country iu lieu 


of Bnndur (my Banjoor). 

In speaking of the Kaiabara tril>o at tho Blackall or Bnnya-Bunya rnngo* 
Dr. Howitt asserts that “ descent is in the male line.” Ho also says : “ While there 
“ is male descent in the classes and sub-classes, it is in tho femalo lino in the totem*."? 
Such a confused and heterogeneous jumble of descent has neve r been found anywhero 

~yatuTTribfs of SoulK- East Australia, pp. 136-137 ; Dr. Howitfs map of tic Imbitat of the 
Turrubul tribe is not correct. ... . ., . . t 

t Proc. Amer. Philos . See., Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVII., pp. 328-330, with tablo of inter- 
marrying divisions and map. ... 

I Journey of a Missionary Tour, reprinted iu G. S. Lang's Abonymes of Auslraha (Melbourne, 

1865), p. 436. 

§ Kamilaroi, Dippil, and JVn-ubul (Sydney, 1866), p. 73. 

U Op. cit ., p. 38. 

« jXalire Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 229-230. 
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by me, nor have I ever seen it reported by any other juithor. On the same page he 
reports the carpet snake totem ns belonging to both Balkoin (Banjoor) and Barrnng, 
hut remarks that it “ suggests an inaccuracy." There is no inaccuracy, however, 
for it is exactly in accord with my investigations, because the two sections, Balkoiu 
(Baajoor) and Barrang belong to the same cycle or phatry. See Table I. of this 
article. 

On p. 231 of his book Dr. Howitt thus refers to a number of tables of descent 
said to have been received by him from Mr. II. E. Aldridge, but which are not 
published : “ These (tables) differed considerably amongst themselves in the arrange- 
“ ment of the sub-classes (sections), and in the marriages and descents ; so much so 
“ that the correctness of some of them seemed doubtful.” 

Years ngo I corresponded with Mr. II. E. Aldridgo and found that he sometimes 
arranged the pair of sections forming a cycle in one way and sometimes in another. 
I accordingly mot him by appointment and found that what I have distinguished ns 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 wives had puzzled him when getting examples among the natives 
and mode his tables seem contradictory. 

At page 269 of his book Dr. Howitt refers to the Kumbainggeri tribe on tho 
Bollingor river, Now South Wales, and after stating their four intermarrying divisions, 
says : “ It is not possihlo to say how those four sub-classes are placed in pairs, 
“ without which knowledge it cannot bo said whether doscont is in tho mole or the 
“ female lino.” 

In an articlo publishod in 1897,* I said tho Kunibainggori sociology was tho snmo 
in principle as tho Kainilaroi, and gavo a table of tho intermarringos of tho four 
sections, with lists of totems. I also showed the equivalence of tho sections to thoso 
of the Kamilaroi. In 1900 I ropublished that tablo.t In tho tablos reforred to, of 
which the following is a copy, I showed how certain pairs of sections formed two 
phratrios or cycles. I also stated that whether a woman of tho Womboiing section 
marriod Kurpobng or Morrodng her progony was always Wirroong. 




Woinbobng 

Wirrobng 

Kurpobug 

Marrobng 


Kurpoting 

Marrobng 

Wombotfng 

Wirrobng 


Wirrobng. 

Wombodng. 

Marroong. 

Kurpobng, 



I have placed tho “Wife” column first and tho “Husband" column in the 
middle, and have omitted tho feminine forms of tho section-names. In other respects 
the table is identical with thoso published in 1898 and 1900. Tho sections have 
perpetual succession through tho women in a prescribed order and so have the cycles. 
Tho descent of tho totems is also maternal. R. II. MATIIEWS. 


Cranlology. Duckworth. 

Note on a Cranium from Bartlow, Cambs. By VP. L. H. Duckworth , QQ 

M.D .. Sc.D. U0 

During the excavation of a lake on the property of the Rev. C. Brocklebank, M.A., 
and close to the great tumuli at Bartlow, a human cranium was discovered in the 
winter of 1904-1905. The specimen was sent to the Univorsity Anatomical School 


■ Jour a. Roy. Soc. N.S. 1 Valet, Vol. XXXI., pp. 169, 170.' 
f Queensland Geographical Journal , Vol. XVI., p. 41. 
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for examination, and the following notes give the results of a brief investigation of 
its characteristics. 

The cranium seems to be that of an adult female. Only the cranial bones remain, 
the face having been destroyed. The mastoid processes aro small, and the occiput 
has the “ renflemont” so characteristic of many female skulls. In proportions the skull 
is mesaticephalic, with a breadth index of 77-6. The maximum length is 183 mm., 
and the maximum breadth 142 mm., while the circumference is 518 mm. Tho 
auricular height is 115 mm., and from this and the dimensions of length and breadth 
an approximation to the cubical contonts was obtained, the value being about 1,420 cc. 
This eomcwlmt small figure is again suggestive of the female sox. 

Near tho skull, bones of domestic animals, such as oxon, were found. Tho 
skull is most probably that of a Romano-British inhabitant of East Anglin. It 
may have been coutempomueous with the great tumuli, and it is oven possible that 
tho individual was sacrificed at the time tho latter wore raised, but this is mere 
surmise, without any supporting ovidonco. From its position, close to a rivulot 
which was being enlarged to form tho artificial water-way alluded to abovo, it seems 
unlikely that u sepnrato tumulus over oxistod at this spot. Failuro to find any 
•other portions of tho skeleton is noteworthy. 

Tho specimen has been added to the University Collection. 

Measurements. 

Maximum length - - 183 Auricular height - - 115 

Maximum breadth - - 142 Ccphnlio indox - - 77'6 

Horizontal circumfercnco - 518 

W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 

REVIEWS. 

India. Orooke. 

Natives of Northern India {Native Haccs of the British Empire Series). By QQ 
W. Crooko, B.A. London : Constable, 1907. Pp. xiv + 270. 23 x 14 cm. UU 

Price 6s. not. 

Fow parts of the world aro more interesting to tho ethnologist than Northern 
India. Hero havo mot representatives of tho three groat divisions of mankind—tho 
white, tho yellow, and tho black. The intermingling of Aryans, Mongols, and 
Drnvidinns has produced a raciul complex often exceedingly difficult to elucidate and 
classify. No one is probably bolter qualified to undertake such a task than tho author 
of this hook, well known for his elaborate work on The Tribes and Castes of the 
North- West Provinces and Oudh, and bin Introduction to the Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India. 

Mr. Crooko, out of tho wide and deep store of knowledge gained during a long 
official residence in India, has given a most interesting and masterly account of tho 
native racos of that region to which tho name Hindostan is moro properly applied. 

In an introductory description of tho country the effect of its vnried character 
on tho different peoples is strikingly brought out, and their ruthless struggle with 
Nature pictured in a few pregnant sentences : “ There is no region in tho world where 
“ the inhabitants live under more diverse conditions, and where they have beou moro 
“ directly influenced by their environment than in Northern India." 

Whilst admitting that over the greater part of Northern India there is an 
extraordinary mixture of races, “ the present population representing the rtotsam and 
“ jetsam collected from many streams of ethnical movement,” three leading typos are 
recognised, which remain distinct only on the very outskirts of the region, viz. : 
(1) Tho Indo-Aryans, best represented by the Brahmans of Kashmir. (2) The 
Dravidians, represented by the Gonds, Oraons, and other tribes of the Vindhyan 
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mountains. Both those are dolichocephalic, a feature which distinguishes them from 
(3) the Mongoloid, which is distinctly short-headed. The Lopchas of Nepaul and 
Sikhim arc examples of this type. The origin of these throe types is then discussed. 
The southern origin of the Dravidians is favoured, the Dravidian-speaking Brahui of 
Baluchistan being accounted for by an upward migration. The Mongols, no doubt, 
entered to the east of the Himalayas by the valleys of tlio Brahmaputra and Irawaddy, 
for it is only on this side of Northern India, in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, that 
Mongolian influence has been considerable. The interesting fact is pointed out that 
this Mongolian influence accounts for tlio broad head of the Bengali, thus throwing 
doubt on the old views that tlio Bengali and Englishmen wore near relatives, and 
affording one more illustration that language must not be relied on as a test of raco. 
Tlio whites—the so-callod Aryans, unfortunato and ill-omened term !—entered from tho 
west, for it is in the north and north-west Punjaub that they are most distinctly 
recognised. Mr. Risidy's theory that tho entrance was by way of Baluchistan rather 
than further north through the Kliyber is quoted and criticised. 

Tho hill tribes aro described at some length. First those of tho northern hills. 
An interesting account is given of the mongoloid tribes of Assam ami its borderland. 
Of these tho Nagas attract most attention, rcmarkablo for a combination of savagory 
and oulturo, for thoir olaborato laws regulating tho gonna or taboo, and for tlioir social 
unit not boing tho village, hut tho Klial or Sopt, an exogenous group of brothroii l»y 
blood, at war with tlio rest of tho world. 

Pussing to tho Western Himalayas; in tho groat valley of Kashmir is a 
remarkable mixture of races. To tho north, in tho uppor valley of tho Indus, nro tho 
Dards, of Aryan stock, holding tho cow in abhorrence, abstaining from milk and butter, 
and oven from using cow-dung as fuol. Further inland aro races of Indo-Tliibotau 
typo like tlio nomadic Champas, the LadakhU, and Beltis. In the inuor ring of hills 
tho Indo-Aryim olomont predominatos ; tho Brahmans ami Rajputs at tho top, tho Dams 
at tlio bottom. Tho Khasiyas of Kutnan, the Gurkhas of Nepaul, whose disregard of 
•costo restrictions tends to make them such good soldiers in our Indian army, tho 
Puthans of tlio north-wost frontier aro passod in roviow. Tho last-montioncd may 
ho said to exemplify on the west tho savagory exhibited by tlio Mongolian Nagas 
on tho oast. 

The tribos of the Southoru Hills, strotcliing from the Gulf of Cambay across to tho 
Bengal Delta, owe thoir less savogo condition to somo oxtont to the easier accessibility 
of those ranges, and tho variod character of tlioir uiodo of life and roligion to the 
'different degroo to which they have been influenced by tho Hindu races of tho Ganges 
valley and Rujputana. Passing from oast to west we find tlio Kolis ; tho Bliils with 
thoir primitive boehivo huts and gross animism, yet having an efficient tribal organisa¬ 
tion ; tho Gonds, the only Dravidian race in Northern India, which founded kingdoms and 
established a polity of its own ; the Oraons, earliost settlers on tho plateau of Chota Nag¬ 
pur, pure-blooded Dravidians, speaking an almost pure Dravidian dialect, with marriage 
of a most primitive character ; tho Pahavius, inhabiting tho Rajmahal Ilills jutting out 
on to the Ganges, the wildest and most backward of tho Bengal aborigines. True 
children of tho hills, they refused the offer of the British Government to cultivate an 
uuoccupicd tract of land within the range known as Daman-i-Koh, on the skirt of the 
hills, which was accordingly handed over to the Santnls, more enterprising, puro 
Dravidians, whose remarkable and curious history, told in a few graphic pages, must 
appeal to every one who desires to see our Indian rule animated by justice and sympathy. 

As might be expected from the author of The Tribes and Castes of the North- 
West Provinces, the subject of caste is dealt with at some length. Two chapters aro 
devoted to it. They arc, perhaps, the most interesting and informing portion of the 
hook. Whilst apparently regarding the question of the origin as an unanswerable one, 
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Mr. Crooko is very definite in regard to its antiquity. Rejecting the Brahman belief in 
its originating in a far, distant, unknown, nebulous past, he puts its beginning about 
-600 b.o., ami it was then only in tho forming. The differences between tribe and casto 
are succinctly summarised, and, though not going so far ns Mr. Ncsfield, the point is 
emphasised that caste is indicative of function, of following, of occupation, and, moreover, 
is not immutable, but has undergono much modification and reconstruction. An account 
•of tho Rajputs and Jats is thou given, illustrative of what may be called tribal castes, 
And of tho Brahmans and Dorns, functional castes, of which the lust-named tribes form tho 
highest and lowest term respectively ; hctwcon those two extremes comes the great mass 
of the population of the . plains forming tho agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
castes. Tho task is then attempted of arranging or classifying theso castes in some order, 
And in so doing much interesting and valuablo information is given of the varied lifo of 
tho donso population of Northern India. Wo aro further assisted in gaining an insight 
into Hindu life l.y a vivid account of the village and its industrios. The blacksmith, 
■carpenter, potter, weaver, all pass before us, a few passages by tho sympathetic and 
Acuto ohsorvor giving a life-like picture of tho native at work. Tho keen strugglo for 
oxistonco of the toomiug millions is brought homo to us, especially in relation to tho 
cultivation of tho soil. Hero is a picturo of tho lifo of the agriculturist: “ You may 
« watch him in tho working soason us ho starts at sunrise, with his plough over his 
“ shoulder and driving his pair of lean oxon boforo him. If work bo proving ho and 
« his hired men pasH tho day in tho fiolds, onting at noon tho simple meal which one of 
his littlo girls brings to him from tho house. Aftor a siosta in tho shade and n pipe 
“ ho resumes his work, and returns in tho evening, tho ‘ time of tho cow’s dust, as be 
« calls it, when the cattlo eomo homo from pasture, and tho air is thick with tho dust 
« which thov raiso in tho narrow field-paths. If work ho light ho dines at homo, bathos 
« at tho village well, and onjoya tho luxury of doing nothing, which no one in tho 
«« world lovos so woll. Then tho day closos with a smoko and a clint at tho village 
« rest-house. Strotohod on a mat or crazy cot ho sloops tho sloop of fatigue, heedless 
« of tho howls of tho jackals on the outskirts of tho villngo, nnsworod by the pack of 
« pariah curs which support themselves on rubbish and carrion. Tho care of his Golds 
“ irt over on his mind. The amount of rain and the poriods at which it falls may suit 
« one crop and ruin another. . . . It is a dull, monotonous lifo. . . . But hard 

« ns his lot often is, ho is quite content if ho can escape tho groater ovils, famine and 
“ pestilence ; if ho has moans to marry his children and perform tho death rites for his 
relations according to tho usagos of his caste. At other times ho is satisfied to stroll 
« round his fiolds and watch tho springing or the riponing crops, and the great white 
“ oxon chewing tho cud at tho stall.” 

Wo aro then introduced to tho lifo and occupations of the women—tho woman 
working on the land, spinning cotton, husking and grinding corn. “ Women start flour- 
grinding in tho last watch, of tho night, and, riding through a village iu the grey 
«* dawn, you will hear the creaking of tho querns and tho low, sad song of tlio women.” 
Tho brighter sido is shown in the meetings at tho mill, tho pleasanter work in the 
opium Gold, the collecting of the fleshy corollas of tho remarkable Mohwa treo, the 
fotching water from the woll. “ The littlo children cling to their mothers’ skirts as 
« they go for water, and dabble their tiny feet in tho water as the matrons fill their 
« jars." The whole account is characterised by the light touch of the artist combined 
with the keen insight of the scientific observer, a combination as rare as it is valuable. 
One's only regret is that there is not more of it. 

The chapter devoted to “ Child Life ” is illuminating, thought-compelling. As 
a study of the child in relation to its environment there is food for thought in regard 
to the' child problem much nearer home. The lack of reticence so characteristic of 
the Indian peasant’s life, the early precocity of the child owing to the crowded state 
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in which the people live, apply in a greater or lesser degree to the least fortunate 
part of the population of every crowded part of the most civilised community. The 
early inoculation of the child in all the intricacies of caste and taboo helps to explain 
the hold these institutions have ovor the population generally, and also the sedateness, 
ease of manner, ami old-fashioued mode of thought and speech which Miss Sorabji 
has so well described in her studies of Indian children. Yet India, like all other 
countrios, shows us that the child’s mind is the same all tho world over. The boys 
play the games of tipcat and prisoner's base, and blind man’s buff is a favourite with 
little children. .Jumping and hopscotch arc among the amusements of little Punjabi 
boys, “ while mere babies make mud pies, build houses with potsherds, or tease puppies 
“ quite liko civilised children.” Among toys tops are most popular, the pogtop, 
humming top, and teetotum being tho favourites. Tho little girls arc less fortunate, 
for early marriage puts an end to games. They have their dolls, howover, but 
tho life of the doll has a tragic end. It is taken to the river bank, thrown into tho 
stream, and as it floats away is beaton with rods by tho villuge lads. This curious 
custom is supposed to havo somo connection with serpent worship. 

Tho rites attending birth, marriage, and death aro described, and how thoy are 
intended to counteract taboo explained. That fundamental fact in tho Hindu faith, tho 
boliof in metempsychosis, crops up ou every hand, and the profound influonco it exerts 
on tho wholo lifo of tho Indian lKtcomcs only too appnront. One of its most curious 
bye influences is scon in tho burial iostond of cremation of children, usually under 
tho threshold, so that their souls may remain on earth to be roincarnntcd in tho 
household. Old survivals are scon in tho existence of matriarchy in some tribes, uud 
tho exposnro of tho corpso on a platform by tho Nagas of Assam, from which the 
bones aro subsequently romovod and storod in an ossuary. 

Under tho head of “Popular Religion and Relief” is given an able exposition of 
animism, tho basis of tho popular beliefs of tho North Indian peasant, who regards tho 
world around him ns peopled with spirits controlling all tho conditions of Ins life. 
Those which arc evil affect him moro than those which are good, llo is consequently 
much more concerned in propitiating the former than in worshipping tho latter. How 
such a belief is fostered by tho environment of tho hillmcn, by tho mysteries of the 
jungle, and tho want of any clear dividing lino between man and nnimals is brought 
out with admirable force. Tho last point loads to animal worship, arising out of tho 
utility or fear of tho animal or tho possession by it of peculiar characteristics such as 
thoso of snakes. This suggests totomism, but “it is difficult to say where animal 
“ worship of this kind cuds and totomism begins, and it is very doubtful whether 
“ totemism does form an important element in tho popular religion." 

The work concludes with a chapter on magic, shamanism ami witchcraft, beliefs 
concerning which aro closely connected with animism. Magic and religion originating 
in a common root develop at first along parallel lines, and thoir separation can hardly 
be said to havo yet takon placo among the forest tribes, in which tho priest and 
medicine-man aro one and tho samo person. The separation is seen when spell and 
prayer can be distinguished. How slowly this takes placo is shown by the greater 
importance attached to tho mantras or spells even in the highor grades of Hinduism. 
Magic, imitative and contagious, is illustrated by examples from Hindu, Mnhommedan, 
and Jungle tribes. Imitative magic is well seen in rain-making ; and here it is to ho 
noted that to be successful the performer must be nude and his hair loose and flowing. 
Contagious magic is most commonly used in cases of disease ; e.g., among the Santals, 
to discover tho person responsible for disease one method is to tie up small portions 
of rice in pieces of cloth marked with the names of all the females in the village 
who have attained twelve years of age and to put them in a white ant’s nest. The 
person whose name is on the packet, in which the rice is eaten, is the guilty party. 
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Much importance is attached to the words of the spoken spoil, one of which, for the 
removal of toothache, might possibly strike a sympathetic cord in more civilised 
persons suffering from the same complaint. “Teeth! teeth! you are 32! What 
« quarrel is between us ? 1 will do the earning, you may do the oating, and live 
“ happily with mo till I die.” The shaman or medicine-man with his imagined 
powers over evil spirits, oxorcising them or controlling them in connection with 
disease, plays no unimportant part in the lives of the pcoplo. Almost every village 
has its witch, who, like the similar unfortunate creature of the old-time English 
countryside, is now protected from the cruolty of her noighlxmrs by British law. 

There aro thirty-two excellent illustrations from photographs of different types 
of natives, of industries, and scenes. Unfortunately, through some orror, nearly all 
tho references to thorn in the text nro wrong. A very usoful bibliography is added. 
Thore is only ono complaint to bo made, it rofors to tho map, which is very doficient. 
In fact, it is of comparatively littlo service in following tho contents of tho book. 
This is a defect common to all tho volnmos of this sorios so fur published. It is 
much to bo rogrottod that those responsible for tho sorios should have allowed so 
serious a blemish to creep in. No hotter moans could bo adopted for repolling instead 
of attracting tho general reader to works of thin nature than to offor lnm a map to 
guido and illustrato his roading which can only confuse and irritate him. E. A. F. 


AfVioa, Cong'O. 

Qucl'/urs Pcupltides du district dc VUcU: I. Introduction. Its Ababua. I ar 4 fl fl 
Joseph Finikin, Professcur d’Ethnographio do TUnivorsitfe do Li6go. Li6go, 1UU 

1907. Fp. 155. 25 x 17 cm. 

This intorosting book, which will bo welcomed by all student* of African otlmology, 
is tho first of a Horica in which Professor Ilalkin proposes to deal with tho pooplo of 
tho Uol6. Wo sincoroly trust that ho will not allow his investigations to stop hero, 
but will givo thorn a widor rango, and, if wo may make a suggestion, wo would 
urgo him to publish, in tho subsequent parta of his work, tho type photographs, to 
which frequent roferoncos nro mode, and also any vocabularies ho may have been 
nblo to collect, however small thoso may bo. It is a mnttor for rogrot that Pro¬ 
fessor Ilalkin has not attempted to draw any conclusions from his material, as ho 
is eminently fitted for tho task, and any conclusions would have boon of groat value, 
especially ns tho statements he publishes arc often contradictory. This, of course, is 
duo to the plan of the book, which consists of a collection of observations made by 
different travellers at differont times. Possibly in a subsequent part Professor Ilalkin 
will summarise all the ovidencc which ho lms so laboriously collected, and thoroby 
still further add to tho dobt which students of ethnology owo him. 

Jn tho notes which follow wc Irnvo attempted to give a brief account of tho 


contents of this valuable book. 

Tho Ababua inhabit that part of the Uol6 district of the Congo Wee State which 
is situated between the Bomokandi and tho Rubi, roughly speaking betwoon latitude 
2° 40' and 3° 30' north, and longitude 25° to 26° 30' east. Tho sub-tribes of tho Ababua 
aro tho Bwopeubere, Babanda, Bnganji, Baduda, Babuli, and Buieu (spelt by the 
author Baicou). Tho Baicu are divided into the Balisi and Benge, while the Bangingita 
are also said to be a part of this sub-tribe. 

Tho chief and favourite occupation of the men is hunting. Game is driven by 
dogs into enormous nets and thore killed with spears and small arrows with iron or 
wooden heads. Fishing is practised by women, who dam a river and take tho fish 
out with their hands. Fishtraps also aro laid, and sometimes a river is poisoned. 
Agricultural work, except forest clearing, is done by women. Tho plantations are as 
a rule situated at some distance from the village, the chief crop being bananas, but 
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ca6avii, sweet potatoes, maize, and vegetable marrows are also cultivated. This forms 
the basis of their food ; rats, locusts, lizards, snakes, some insects, and crocodiles arc 
eaten as dainties. The eating of hippopotami is, however, strictly prohibited, and in 
some sub-tribes there is a tabu on gorillas and leopards. The people arc great cannibals, 
but only prisoners taken in war with other tribes are eaten. Beer is made from maize 
and bananas. Tobacco is in general use. 

Physically the Ababua aro said to be the finest of all the inhabitants of the Congo. 
They are tall and slim, but their endurance does not appear to bo very groat. They 
aro naturally hospitable, and are distinguished by a great love for freedom, but the fear 
of losing their independence makes them suspicious of strangers. This characteristic 
is justified by their history, since they have lost, in wars with the Azande, a great 
part of their territory, which originally stretched much further to the north across 
the Ueld. 

The population consists of chiefs, freemen, and slaves. These last are all 
Ababua. Defaulting debtors, prisoners taken in inter-tribal war, and children of slaves 
make up tho slave class. 

Both sexes paint their bodies, the ordinary pigment being camwood. Lines are 
drawn on the back, logs, and arms, with white clay and charcoal. Cicatrisation is 
practised, and is principally applied to tho breast and abdomen. If, as stated, tho 
Ababua originally formed one tribe, it is probable that in former times tho tribal mark 
in gouoral uso was a lateral band on tho forehead, composed of four or fivo linos of 
punctures, sloping slightly towards tho root of tho noso. Tho centre of tho oar is 
piorcod, and tho hole enlarged so as to allow of the insertion of a disc of wood or ivory 
5 cm. in diainoter. Several holes aro made in tho helix, and string, small brass rings 
or beads inserted. Some individuals also pierce the lobe and greatly onlnrgo it. 
Women wear on their logs spirals of fino iron wire. Young women wear a girdle of 
two or throe rows of iron rings round their loins. Tho ornament* worn by tho men 
are an iron anklet and necklaces of human tooth. Children and virgins go naked, 
but when a girl has had intercourse she wears a small picco of bark cloth, a few 
centimetres square, in front of tho pudenda. Mon wear bark cloth passod between tho 
logs and attached to a girdlo composed of bark string, ending in a bundlo of hair or 
a wild cat's tail. 

The villages, built for choice in tho forest, aro of groat extent, so much so that, 
although they aro far apart, tho population is extremoly dense. Tho huts of tho 
Ababua aro a striking example of the instability of native habits. De la Kothullc 
found huts of a beehive shape amongst tho Baieu, and Dr. V<$dy saw somo of cylindrical 
form with a conical roof, tho walls being mado of a single strip of bark about seven 
metres long. In certain villages walls mado of poles and mud arc substituted for theso 
bark walls, but in the majority of cases the huts aro quadrangular, tho walls being mado 
exclusively of mud, kept in position by a few stout polos. These latter huts have 
two entrances, situated at opposite ends. Each hut contains two or throo beds (about 
160 cm. long and 60 or 70 cm. broad) made of beaten clay and covered with mats. 
Chairs aro made; boxes, made of bark on a wooden base, contain tho various posses¬ 
sions of the inhabitants. The fire, obtained by friction, is situated in tho middle of tho 
hut, but without any especial place. The village is built in the form of a long street, 
in which is situated a big shelter with a roof similar to those of the huts, in which 
men with nothing to do spend the day. A sentry is posted before the shelter day and 
night. Villages aro often built in places where swamps form a natural defence, but 
where this is not the case an artificial hedge with only three or four entrances 
surrounds them. 

Iron ore is found at a depth of two or three metres. It is smelted with charcoal,. 
several pairs of bellows being used, and the metal thus obtained is beaten on a stone. 
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with a cylindrical or quadrangular piece of iron. After it lias been freed from its 
impurities it is beaten by smiths into the required kind of tool or weapon. The bellows 
are formed of cylinders of clay or wood, one end of which is covered with a loose 
skin, moved by long wooden handles attached to it. 

Tho Abftbun appear to weave rough fibre cloth, but further information about this 
is much to be desired. It would also be interesting to know what Dr. Vcdy, quoted by 
tho author, means by “ tissu vegetal tress^," which ho states is worn by tho men. For 
sewing, work done exclusively by tho men, native-made iron needles and fibre are used. 
Caps made of skin, straw, or basket work seom to bo worn by important men on festal 
occasions. Fish-trapH, caps, mats, and sheaths for lanco blades aro made of basket- 
work. Pots aro mode without a wheel, are nearly all spherical in shape, and are 
unornamented. Handles for tools, gongs, and masks, tho latter worn when dancing, 
arc carved out of wood. 

Child murder and abortion seem to bo of frequent occurrence but arc not regarded 
with approval. No initiation ceremonios are performed. Women manifest a feeling 
of shame by hiding tho face with tho hand. Intercourse beforo puberty is common, 
but virginity in brides is highly valued. Prostitution and sexual abnormalities aro 
unknown ; masturbation is frequont and is unroproved. Marriage by capturo is of 
common occurrence but frequently results in war Ivotween tho two villages; proporly 
tho husband ought to buy his wife, her consont not being absolutely nocossary. 
Polygyny is gonoral, and girls aro oftou sold at a very tendor ago. Mon usually tako 
thoir wives from other villngoa than thoir own and tho mnrriago is colobrntod by 
dancing, eating, and drinking. Conjugal' fidelity is expected of women but not of 
men. In cases of adultory, tho injured husband may in theory kill l>oth tho culprits, 
hut as a rule the erring wifo is.only heaton and tho man osenpes with a heavy fine. 
Divorco oxists. If tho husband is tired of his wifo ho simply ordors her to return 
to her paronts. In this caso tho price paid for her, or a part of it, must ho restored, 
but froquontly ono of hor sisters is given in compensation. A woman who has borne 
two or moro childron to hor husband cannot l>o divorced. 

Tho father is absolute hoad of tho family, but ho cannot soil his daughters other¬ 
wise than in marriage. This right, as well as tho chieftainship and other property, 
descends in tho direct malo lino. Adoption exists and no difforonce is made botwcon 
adopted and natural children. 

Old people are well cared for and respected. In general it may ho said that tho 
Ababuft have a groat respect for family ties. Children if disobedient aro beaten. Tho 
games played by tho children aro The whipping top, swing, a gamo called “ liagboi,” 
which consists in ono child throwing a bent piece of wood which tho other must catch 
with a loop of string. They play with rubber balls also. Only men and boys play 
games (together). Females aro excluded from all games. Musical performances arc 
reserved to the stronger sox. 

The most frequent diseases are fever and dysentery. Many medical plants arc 
used and applied by the fetish man. 

Only death from old ago is considered as natural ; if young people dio it is 
believed that they have been killed by someone possessed by “ likundu ” (n foreign 
word), which corresponds to tho evil eye, and tho suspected individual is submitted 
to a poison ordeal. Dr. V6dy, quoted by tho author, knows of eases where tho accused 
was first killed and then his entrails searched for the “likundu,” which is always found, 
as it is tho gall bladder. 

The dead ore buried at a depth of about oue metre on a bed ; after a month 
they are exhumed and buried in another place. This ceremony is repeated at regular 
intervals as long as tho parents live. At each exhumation there is renewed lamentation, 
and if the bed has decayed a new one is provided. The gifts to the dead consist only 
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of food and are placed on the grave. An Abnbua killed in war is cremated, to prevent 
him being eaten by the enemy ; the ashes are carried to his village and buried thoro. 

The Baieu before burying the body extract its entrails and dry the corpse for 
BOvoral weeks ; all objects which belonged to the deceased are put into the grave 
with him. The sacrifice of womon or slaves is practised. 

The Ababiia do not beliovo in any god. 

The power of the chiefs is purely nominal, their principal duty consisting of 
presiding in the court of justico, where they are advised by the elders. Murder 
without provocation, adultery and theft are punishable by death. 

In our opinion it is clear that tho Abnbua and Baieu are two different people, 
although there may be resemblances between them, due to long defensive alliances. 
Tho author apparently considers thorn ns one tribe, but neither bo, nor his informants, 
give any ronson for this opinion. When wo considor that tho Baieu, like tho Abnbua, 
are divided into sub-tribes, that their huts are circular, whilst those of tho Ahabua 
arc rectangular, that thoir burial customs differ greatly, and that tribal cicatrisation 
marks have not been obsorved amongst tho Bnicu, we must como to the conclusion 
that wo hnvo to deal with two differont tribes, whoso customs have a tendency to 
assimilate, as in tho huts, whoro all transitional forms may bo found. Tho author 
says in his introduction that he doos not consider his work dofinito, and wo liopo 
that his further researches will clonr up this problom. E. TORDAY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceeding's. Congr&s Prdhlstorique de Franoe. 

Third Session, htld at Autun, Sa6ne et Loire, 12 th to 18M August ,, 1907. JIM 
This Congross was inaugurated by a public mooting at tho Thoaf.ro of tho ■ UI 
pioturesquo and interesting city of Autun, on Monday, 12th August, at 10 a.in., under 
the presidency of Dr. Adrien Guobhurd, whose rosoarchos among tho ancient camps 
and ontronohmonts of his country nro well known. This mooting'was addressed by tho 
Mayor of Autun and several local notabilities, by tho President and other officers, and 
by a representative of tho Minister of Public Instruction. Tho mayor gave a roooption 
in tho evening at tho Hotel do Ville. Monday afternoon and Tuesday and Wednesday 
were devoted to reading papers, of which thoro wero about seventy, classified under the 
heads of palaeolithic, neolithic, camps and enclosures, and metal ago. On Tuosduy 
•evening tho President (Dr. Guebhard) delivered a public lecture at the Theatre on tho 
development of camps, ontrenchmonts, Ac., illustrated by a great number of lantern 
slides, and on Wednesday evening three exhibitions of lantern slides wero given at tho 
College, where ull the ordinary meetings had been held. Thcso wero by Dr. Henri 
Martin, of Paris, of bones of horses and oxen worked by man in tho Moustcrion 
•epoch, by Dr. Baudouin and Mr. Dickens, of Jnpnueso dolmens, Ac., and by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, of British rude stone monuments. Nearly 200 members attended the Congress, 
amongst whom wero tho following Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute:— 
Dr. Oscar Montolius (Hon. Fellow, Stockholm), who read a paper on “ La Periods de 
la Tine en Suide," Dr. II. 0. Forbes (Liverpool), and Mr. A. L. Lowis (V.P., 
representing the Institute). Excollontly arranged excursions were made in and around 
Autun on 12th, 13th, and 14th August, to Mont Bcuvray (tho Gaulish and Roman 
Bibracte) ou 15th, to dolmens at La Rochepot, Flagny, and Borgy, and to tho Gallo- 
Roman and neolithic station of Chassey on 16th; to Macon and Solutrc on 17th, and 
to Alise Sainte Reine (Alesia) and les Laumes (whore also the “ dislocation ” of the 
Congress took place) on the 18th of August. A. L. L. 

Priuted by Eybe JlND Spottiswoode, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 














































































































































T1IB HYPOSTYLE HALL (DISCOVERED 1907) 
SHOWING ENTRANCE TO KA-SAXCTUARY. 


•THE CELLA, ALTAR, AND SPEOS. 


Fig. 6.—dromos and entrance op ka-saxctuary. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Archeology. With Plate M. Naville. 

Excavations at Doir cl-Bahari (1906-7). By Professor Edouard 4flfl 

Naville, Hon. D.C.I ., LL.D ., D.Phil., DJJtt. ,U * 

The excavations of the season 1906-7 have brought to its close the work at 
Deir cl-Bahari. During that winter, when I had the help of Mr. C. T. Currelly, 
Mr. M. D. Dalison, and Mr. J. T. Dennis, and for a short time also that of Mr. II. R. 
Hall, we completed the clearing of the end of the valley. The mountain with its vertical 
cliffs is visible along the whole semi-circle in which stood the two temples of Deir 
ei-Bahari ; one on the south, the first in date, now very much ruined, but of great 
interest as being the only temple we have 
of the XI dynasty ; and one on the north, 
partly built on the enclosure of the other 
one, the groat funerary temple of Queen 
I-Iatshcpsu, the proud princess of the 
XVIII dynasty. 

The site now produces a striking 
impression. It is one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions of Thebes. Except for one third of 
the great temple, which was excavated by 
Marictte, the clearing of Deir cl-Bahari, 
and especially the discovery of the old 
temple, is entirely duo to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. It has been the work 
of ten winters of excavation and one winter 
of repairs, between 1893 and 1907, with 
an interruption of a few years. 

In spite of the state of utter ruin of 
the old temple, we can form an idea of 
the appearauce of the site in old times, 
though we must not suppose that it ever 
was in a perfect state of completeness. 

Very soon after the XVIII dynasty, 
probably already nnder the XIX, the older 
temple was neglected, and was used as a 
quarry. As for the north part of the 
middle terrace of the great temple, it 
never was cleared of the chips produced 
by the cutting down of the rock in order 
to build a colonnade against it. In this respect the old Egyptians were as careless 
as those of the present day. 

The task of this winter was to excavate the back part of the temple, starting on 
the east from the pyramid and the colonnade behind it, and progressing towards the 
mountain on the west. The whole space on which stood the constructions we 
discovered this season has been cut out of the rock, which lines that space on three 
sides, with vertical faces against which were built walls adorned with sculptures. 

Last year we stopped at the sixth column of a kind of avenue, consisting of a 
single row of columns on each side, along the wall. In the court, which was in the 
middle, wo discovered the entrance of a sloping dromos or passage, choked by 
enormous stones. We could not enter it without carrying away the huge mounds of 
rubbish which were in front of its, as far as the mountain. Therefore we left it for 
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this year. It was supposed to be the entrance of the royal tomb, hut this anticipation, 
though justified by all wo could soo at the time, proved not to be correct. What we 
found turned out to bo a funerary sanctuary rather than a tomb. 

We began the work on January 2nd. Following the sloping passage, we found that 
very soon it sank into the rock. Above it, instead of a mere avenue, we reached a largo 
hypostylo hall. Gcucrally tho shafts of the columns have disappeared, but the bases 
remained in situ. There were ten rows of eight, so that the hall consisted of eighty 
columns. Tho last row is vory near tho vertical rock-face which closes the temple 
on tho west. 

Returning to tho descending droinos of tho b&b, after we had removed the hoap 
of stones which closed the ontranco, wo entered a well-cut rock passage like that 
of an ordinary b&b or royal tomb, going absolutely straight, and of a length of 

150 motres (500 feet). After the first 
third of tho distanco this passage bogins 
to l>e arched, and this struoture continues 
down to the bottom. This “ arch," or 
falso vault, consists of two sandstono slabs 
loaning against oach other. Thoy rest on 
notchos in tho rock and on vortical slabs ; 
and, in order to prevent those from coming 
forward, a wall of dry stono has beon 
built against thorn, so that tho passage 
is somowhat narrowed, leaving, howovor, 
room onough for a man to go through 
oasily. ,, >■ 

At tho end of tho passage wo found a 
small chambor entirely built of red grunito, 
and quito similar to thoso in tho pyramids 
of Giza or Dahshur. It looked as if it. 
woro a funerary chambor, and as if wo 
ought to find in it a stono sarcophagus as 
in other tombs. But when wo entered it 
through tho low uud narrow door wo saw 
that tho groator part of it was occupied 
by a largo alabaster shrino, built of well 
joinod blocks of that fine stoue, and 
without any ornament oxcopt a thick 
moulding. No hieroglyphic sign is on- 
graved on it. 1 1 was closed by a doublo- 
loaved door, probably made of wood. Tho 
holes for tho hinges are still visiblo. Tho 
ceiling consists of a largo monolithic red granite slab, over which the alabastor 
cornice has been laid. Between the shrine and tho walls of tho chamber thoro 

was a kind of casing mode of highly-polished black granite, tho top of which 
supported tho projecting part of the cornice. 

Inside the shrino, and in the narrow space in front of it, was a heap of stones 
mostly from tho casing, a quantity of mummy-cloth, wooden boats, and many wooden 
figures. Two or three small fragments of bones were among them, but if they are 
human I believe they belong to a later burial which certainly existed, since broken 
pieces of a late coffin bad been used for propping up the ceiling at the end of tho 
passage. We have no traco of any actual burial of tho XI dynasty in this “ tomb," 
though funerary furniture was found in it. I have no doubt that this chamber and 
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shrine do not form an actual tomb, but rather a subterranean funerary sanctuary. Up 
till now no coffin has ever been found in a shrine. This kind of monument is really a 
sanctuary, it is made for containing the image or the sacred emblems ol a go<l. inis 
god may be a king, since the kings were always deified, and would be wonhipped not 
only after their death, but oven during their lifetime ; therefore I consider this shrine as 
being the sanctuary of the Ka, the double of the dead King Mcntuhotep II, and tins 
seems to be confirmed by the inscription of the stole found at the entrance of the 
passage, in which Uscrtscn III of the XII dynasty speaks of the cave of 
Mentuhetep ” to which ho assigns a certain amount of offerings to be brought from o 
great temple of Araon. The Ka must have been represented in the shrine by a statue, 
which may have been standing or sitting, or even lying on a bed like Osins at Abydos. 
The quantity of cloth found there probably was used for wrapping offenngs which were 
hanging from hooks or pegs all round the shrine. The holes for the pegs are in a mo 
on the three sides. The boats, as far as wo can restore them, am not of the usual typo 
which wo find in the tombs with oarsmen convoying the mummy to the west I hey 
are in the form of festal barges with high prow and stern, carrying statues of div.mt.es 
in certain festivals, such as wc soo represented in the upper court of tho great temple. 
Thus tho boats 
wore the Ka y 
tho doubles of 
those used in 
tho religious 
ceremonies, ns 
tho statue was 
tho imago of 
tho d 1 v i n o 
king. 

The co¬ 
lumned hall 
above tho 
passago ex¬ 
tended on tho 
west as far as 
tho mountain 

Which closed F.O. 0.—T,.c AI.TAR AND 08 LLA V«OH TUB BNTBANO. OF THR .PROS. 

tho mhldlo ol tho vorticnl loco of rook th.ro 1. « smell artificial speos or c.vo, 
evidently" male for a shriuo, hut quite empty. I. front of H, atuud. . 
block of limestone, evidently an altar, with a circular depression cut in tho top. A 
kind of for oh all has boon made to the shrine by two parallel >M> walls ha^ng 
been built so ns to enclose six of the columns of the hall, tho projecting right angles 
forming an entrance. These walls, very much ruined were covered w.tb ve y fino 
sculptures, the colours of which are still very vivid. The god* bad 'oen defaced by 
Amenhetcp IV ; but they wore restored with great care by Ramesos II, who did not 
forget to insert his name close to that of Mentuhetep. This speos and it. forehall 

f 0rm In' th^ nor thern‘comer’ ^)f the hall there is a small tomb (No. consistingofa 
pit and a small chamber, probably for a princess or a higher official. A “"^'. larger 
one (No. 16) in the southern corner, which had been investigated long before thep.oson 
excavations, and may be that known as “Lord Dufferin’s Tomb,” was finally cleared 
by us. A sloping passage loads to a wide chamber, where is seen the body of a large 
sarcophagus in alabaster" made of several pieces. The lid is missuig. No punted 
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or written signs could be discovered on it, and wo cannot yet say for certain who.was 
buried in this tomb. 

We now know tho plan of the funerary templo of Montuhetep II. As has been 
shown in the previous articles on these oxcavatious, which have appeared every year in 
Man, by Mr. Hall, and last year by Mr. Hall and myself, it consisted of a platform to 
which access was given by a ramp. On this platform rose from tho midst of a surrounding 
colonnade or ambulatory a pyramid, which seems to have had no other purpose than to 
mark tho funerary character of the building. Behind it, in tho middle of a colonnaded 
court, was the entrance to a subtorranoan chapel, and, beyond tho court, a hypostylo hull 
which was tho portico or pronaos to a cella ending in a small rock-cut chapel, where I 
suppose stood tho statuo of Mcntuhotep with an altar beforo it. 

No other templo of similar typo has been discovered in Egypt. 

Tho photographs show (1) a bird’s-oyo view of the temple, taken in March 1907, 
from tho top of tho cliffs, 400 foot al»ovo it. This should bo compared with tho similar 
photograph, taken in Dccombcr 1905, which was published in Man, 1906, 64, Fig. 5 : 
tho progress made between tho two datos in the olcaranco of tho southern court will 
bo noticed. In tho distance are scon tho hill of Shfikh ‘Abd cl-Kurnn, and tho ccmotory 
of ol-Asasif, with beyond it tho cultivated land and the Nile, four milos distant; 
(2) tho wostorn end of tho tomple, from tho cast, showing tho entrance to tho Kn- 
sanctuary, tho ruins of tho hypostylo hell, and tho spoos, in tho deep trench rovcnlcd 
by tho removal of tho mounds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 3 and 4 ; (3) tho cc//o, 
altar, and spoos, at tho wostorn end ; (4) a genoral viow of tho hypostylo hall, from 
tho south-eastern cornor of tho trench, showing tho cella and tho ontranco of tomb 
No. 16 in tho foreground, tho dromos of tho Aa-sanctuary in tho middlo distance, and 
tho pyramid-base in tho background (tho whole of tho troncli was covorod by tho 
mounds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 3 and 4); (5) ono of tho fino colourod roliofs 
of the cella , now in tho Metropolitan Musoum of Now York, depicting tho king 
accompanied by a goddess, who says, “ I Imvo joined for tlioo tho two lands ns was 
« decreed by my will (lit. spirits) ” ; (6) tho dromos and tho ontranco of tho A'«- 
sanctuary, from tho cast; (7) tho interior of tho doscouding passagoof tho A'a-sanctuary, 
showing tho falso vaulting and tho piled up stonos on which this roots ; (8) tho groat 
nnos of alabaster in the granite suuctuary itself, 500 foot beneath the western mountain ; 
(9) tbo altar and pillars of tho cella from tho spoos, looking east; showing^ tho south 
sido of the trench. Of these photographs Nos. 7 and 8 wero tnkon with tho aid of tho 
flash-light by Messrs. Ayrton and Dalison, No. 9 is by Mr. Dalison, and tho rost by 
Mr . Hail. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 

Folklore. 

Soothing; tho Kid. By Andrew Lang. 1119 

The prohibition, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk," IliU 
occurs thrice in the Old Testament. In Exodus xxiii, 19, it follows tho command to 
offer firstfruits, and comes at a considerable distanco from tho Ton Commandments, 
roligious and moral, which we usually call the Decalogue (Exodus xx, 1-17). Yet, 
in Exodus xxiii, 19, the injunction concerning the kid and its mother’s milk is part 
of a set of rules closely resembling those which, in Exodus xxxiv, 28, are spoken of 
as “tho words of tho Covenant, the Ten Commandments,” or “the Ton Words.” 
To these Ten Words in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, I return. 

In Deuteronomy xiv, 21, the precept concerning the kid occurs among “food- 
tabus,” or rather, among laws of avoidances of food. The various unclean animals 
are not to bo eaten: “ the flesh of anything that dieth of itself ” (braxey) is hot to 
be eaten ; a kid is not to be eaten boiled in its mother’s milk. It is raauifest that 
the rule of the kid is here given iu its natural place, among food avoidances. 
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A lay reader is not inclined to place much confidence in learned and discrepant 
attempts to sort out and date a* “Jehovistic” or “ Elohistic,” us earlier or later, the 
various and variously arranged codes of laws in Exodus. The task seems to mo more 
difficult than if one were to try to sort out and date the variants of the ballad of The 
Queen's Marie, in Child's Collection, and to disengage the historical element. Wo 
can do that, for we have documents contemporary with the facts out of which the 
ballad arose ; hut, in the case of Exodus, wo have no contemporary letters and 
despatches. On tho face of it, the varying eodes and varying versions of the same 
occurrences in Exodus look like a set of variants of a ballad, collected and put together, 
but not edited. There has licen no attompt to construct one cohorcnt and consistent 
narrative. If our Ton Commandments, or Decalogue (Exodus xx, 1-17), bo a late 
composition of the period of tho prophets, tho prophets loft nil tho other versions 
standing beside it in the collection of materials, just as Child doos with his ballads. 
They did not, like Scott and other editors, compose a consistent ballad or story out 
of tho materials, like Scott's The Queen's Marie, and suppress tho rest of tho 
documents. Thoso also arc given in Exodus, and they nro in a confused condition. 
Tho rule about tho kid, in particular, in Exodus xxxiv, 26, seems quite out of place, 
a circumstance which might easily occur among tho variations of early manuscripts. 

In “ Anthropological Essays" Mr. J. G. Frazer prosonts a suggestion of a theory 
as to tho meaning of tho prohibition to seethe tho kid in his mother's milk, and 
(Athenaum, October 26th, 1907, Man, 1907,96) ho mentions that M. Marcol Manns 
had, though Mr. .T. G. Frazer know it not, anticipated the hypothesis. ( L'Annie 
Socioloffique, Vol. IX, jingo 190.) 

If I may oomlenso Mr. Frazer's ideas, ho thinks it probable that tho Ton Word* 
of tho Lord, in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, nro an onrlior form of tho moral und religion* 
Decaloguo of Exodus xx, which, again, may be late, and duo to the influcnco of tho 
Prophets. 

It is not oasy to bo certain what arc tho “Ton Words" of Exodus xxxiv; 
(compare their cnrlior appoaranco in Exodus xxiii, 10-19). To myself wo seem to 
have— 

1. Command to honour tho Lord alono; not tho gods of other pooplos. 

2. No molten images of gods. 

3. Feast of unleavened bread to lie kept. (Alroady in Exodus xii, 15-27.) 

4. Claim to firstlings. 

5. Sabbath rest. 

6. Feast of wcoks, and two others. 

7. Three appearance* before the Lord in onch your. (Included in 6 ?) 

8. No leaven with sacrifice, and no remnant* of Passover to bo loft. (But these 

are mere details of 3.) 

9. Firstfruits claimed. (This is implicit in 4.) 

10. Kid not to bo seethed in his mother’s milk. 

Hero wo have no moral prohibitions ; but, surely, if many Australian tribes put 
moral rules under tho sanction of tho All-Father, as they certainly do, this religious 
factor in morality could hardly be omitted by a people so advanced as tho Israelites 
certainly were, according to such evidence as wo possess, in the time of Moses. 

However this may be, tho Ten Words of Exodus xxxiv are not uniform in 
character. All but one of them, however wo may arrange them, merely contain part of 
what the Lord expects of Israel in relation to himself; they are matters of religion 
and of ritual except one. That one is “ Thou shalt not seethe the kid in his mother’s 
milk," which, if I understand Mr. Frazer’s view, he takes to be not a command of 
ritual, but, in origin, of self-regarding human superstition. Ho gives many examples 
of African peoples who object to the boiling of milk, whether with or without flesh 
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boiled in it, because they think that the process will react mischievously on tho animals 
which yield the milk. Other fancied injuries to the kine through the milk are also 
forbidden. To seethe tho kid in his mother's milk would have a doubly evil effect 
on the dam. But surely, if the Israelites held by these superstitions, they would have 
forbidden the boiling of milk in general, and tho cooking of veal in cow’s milk, as it 
m cooked in secret by diffident debauchees among tho African tribes. Next, I cannot 
imagine why, in the Ten Words, of which niuo regard man’s religious and ritual 
duties, a tenth should have been added which only concerns man’s own interests in 
tho matter of goat’s flesh alone, as part of the food supply. It looks as if Exodus 
xxxiv, 20 , or at loast ns if the clause about the kid, had strayed from its proper 
place among food avoidances into tho words of the Lord’s personal treaty with Israel, 
the conditions on which Ho will drive out tho tribes in possession of Canaan. Their 
“ feudal duties," ns it were, to God, seem to have nothing to do with their chances 
of damaging thoir milch goats. Tho kid rule is wholly out of harmony with the 
other rules of tho Ten Words. 

Its source, I think, is that of rules displaying a singular compassionatonoss, 
out of harmony with tho rather Draconio laws of tho Legal Books of tho Old Testament. 
Tho woman taken in war is allowed a mouth’s respite for freedom in her grief before 
she becomes the wife of her captpr. Wo hear of nothing like this in Ilomor ! A 
man must raiso the beast of bis onomy if it falls under its burden. “ If a bird’s 
“ neat lie l>oforo thee in tho way in any troo, or on tho ground, whether thoy bo 
“ young ones or eggs, and the dain sitting upon the young, or upon tho eggs, thou 
“ slinlt not Inko tho dam with tho young. But thou shalt in any wise let tho dam 
“ go, and take tho young with thoo, and that thou mayost prolong thy days ’’ 
(Deuteronomy xxii, 6-7). Tho ox is not to bo muzzled when ho troads out the 
corn. A dam and its offspring aro not to bo slain on tho snino day (Leviticus 
xxii, 28). There scorns to Iks a sentiment against brutality towards animals, and, 
to us, the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk does now seem rather unfooling, or 
heartless. I do not remember, in savage or barbaric legislation, any parallels to tho 
rale about sparing tho wild bird when its young are taken; for tho Fuogiun "Big 
Black Man’s" prohibition to kill flappers may bo a gamo law. Possibly the rule 
about tho bird may also be a game law, if so, it is tho only Hebrew gamo law in 
tho Bible. But as wo find no prohibition against boiling milk of kino, and only the 
rule against seething the kid in its mother’s milk, tho prohibition scarcely looks 
analogous to tho swooping African prohibition ngainst boiling any milk. 

Wo can nevor tell whore tenderness of feeling ira se nicher. Tame rabbits were 
spared by tho soldiers in the famished garrison of Ladysmith. When I was a hoy 
in Scotland anglers had an aversion to eating trout of their own killing. Tho rule 
about not taking tho wild sitting bird with its young scorns to mo purely based on 
compassionate sentiment. The rule about the kid has, I think, the same source; 
even if it has, it remains out of place among tho Ton Words of Exodus xxxiv, the 
conditions made by tho Lord with Israel. A. LANG. 
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America, North. Crewdson. 

On an unusual form of Tomahawk from Lake Superior. By IV, 

Crewdson , M.A., F.S.A. 

The accompanying photograph and drawing represent a hatchet of unusual form 
from North America in my possession. The blade is of iron and 50 mm. wide at 
the cutting edge ; the slot for the insertion of the haft being 30 mm. long and 7 mm. 
wide; the back of the blade is prolonged into a slender spike, quadrangular iu section, 
the extremity of which has been broken off; the total length of the head in its 
present condition is 180 mm. Immediately beneath this spike, and parallel with it, 
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im iron pipe bowl 25 mm. deep has been neatly brazed. The holo at the bottom 
of this, after entering the back of the axe head, turns abruptly at right angles and 
passes into tho wooden haft, which it traverses for its entire length. The method 
by which tho hole has been pierced in tho shaft is obvious ; the latter has been 
split, and a semi-circular groove made in each fragment, and tho two fitted togothor 
again. 

Tho haft, which is 370 min. long, has been ornamented with painted designs in 
red, green, brown, and black ; a prominent feature being a fully-clad human figure 
standing in profile, with long flowing hair and a red feather set nbovo the forohead. 

Some timo ago I showed the weapon to Professor Holmes, of Washington. Ho 
was much interested in it, und his remarks upon it rnu, to the host of my recollection, 
as follows : “ This tomahawk comes from tho region of Lake Superior, and was 



Fig. l. Fio. 2- 


“ probably decorated about 1750 by an Indian of the Algouquian tribe. Tho form 
“ of the pipe and hatchet in moat cases determine whether they were sold to tho 
•* Indiau by a trader of English, Dutch, French, or Spanish nationality ; but this type, 
provided with a spiko as well as the pipe and hatchet, is unknown.” Consequently 
the tomahawk is believed to be unique. CREWDSON. 


Solomon Islands. Parkinson. 

Notes on Solomon Island Baskets and on Lord Howe's Group. JflC 

liy R. Parkinson. 

Solomon Island Basket .—In Man, 1906, *16, ft Solomon Island basket is 
described by Mr. Edgc-Partington. I have found these baskets used on the east 
coast of northern Bougainville as well as on the northern end of Clioiseul. The 
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FIG. 1 .—GRAVEYARD OF THU MEMBERS OF THE KIKO'S FAMILY (TU’UJ, LOKD HOWE. 


tribes inhabiting the islands of Bougainville Straits communicate with the tribes in 
Bougainville and Choiscul, and hence the baskots occasionally are found there. I 
am not sure if they are manufactured in Choiscul or imported ; but, in regard to 
Bougainville, I am sure that they are manufactured in the coastal villages as well ns 
inland in that port of the east coast situated to the north of the Martin Islands. 

Years ago I published in the Reports of the Royal Zoological and Anthropological- 
Ethnographical Museum, Dresden, Vol. VII, No. 6, 1898-99, a number of “Ethno¬ 
graphical Notes on the North-western Solomon Islands," of which the following is 
on extract 

“In the village Toboroi on the east coast of Bougainville the inhabitants on my 
return from the mountain villages lind prepared a feust; I do not mention it on 
account of its culinary accomplishments, but because I found the food served in plaited 
trays and baskots of a shape which I lmvo not observed in any other part of Bou¬ 
gainville. Throe characteristic slrnpos woro represented. Circular dishes were used 
for serving boiled fish. Theso dishes had a circular bottom of 10-60 cm. in diameter 


with an outward slanting rim, 10-15 cm. broad, perforated with 4-6 cm. triangular 
openings. This kind of Hat dish was called a ‘ darn.' The second variety had a 
conical (fuunel-shaped) form; the flat circular bottom was about 15 cm. in diameter, 
the upper diameter of the baskot was about 60 cm. The sides were nlxnit 40 cm. 
high, slightly bout inward, and with four triangular openings n little below the rim. 
The bottom had a small square opening, most likely to drain off any fluids collecting 
in the basket. These vessels wore called ‘dondo,’ and were filled with boiled and 
roasted taro and yam. The triangular openiugs served as handles. The third variety, 
in the shape of handled baskets, were called 4 koko.’ I observed two kinds : some 
with a flat oval bottom, the rim pressed sideways and joined by a handle about 4 cm. 
brood and 20 cm. high ; others consisted of a circular plate, the upper edges bent 
upwards and joined by a similar handle." 

The material used in manufacturing these baskets is the dried stem or stalk of a 
certaiu kind of fern ; it is very pliable and strong, and when new has a fine brown, 
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glossy colour. The same material is used iu Choiseul, but baskets from there are 
never as big as the baskets I have described from Bougainville. Baskotwork manu¬ 
factured in the same way and of the same material is also found in the Baining 
Mountains of the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, and in the Admiralty Islands, a* 
woll as on certain parts of the coast of New Britain to the west of the Willaumez 
Ponsinsula. 

Lord Howe's Group. —Mr. Woodford 1ms on several occasions published short 
notes on the Lord Ifowo’s Group islanders in Max. I should like to draw the attention 
of those readers, who take an interest in theso isolated Polynesians, to my notes on the 
“Ethnography of the Ongtong .Java (Lord Howe’s Group) and Tasman Islands” in 
Internal. Archiv fur Ethnographic, Vol. X, 1897, and to Dr. (i. Thilenins’ Ethnogra- 
phische Ergchnisse aus Melanesia! , Halle, 1901. The ethnographical features of tho 
islanders are in both works treated at considerable length, and tho olnborato tattling 
of tho men and women shown in several drawings ; tho traditions of tho islanders 
arc also troutod in somo detail, and through theso it can bo proved that tho inhnbi- 


Kxo. 2 .—OHAVKYARD OK THE COMMOX PEOPI.E (MATUA), LORD HOWE. 

tants doscend from emigrants who arrived many years ago from tho Ellice Group, from 
the Gilbert Islands, and from islands to tho north (Carolines ?). Slight traces of 
Melanesian descent are also to bo noticed. Not later than twolvo years ago soveral 
canoes from the Gilbert lslnnds arrived in Tasman (Nukumann), and in a quarrol arising 
about one of the castaway women the then king of Nukumann, Pule, was stabbed to 
death by one of tho Gilbert islanders. Somo years before a trading schooner from Now’ 
Britain took several castaways from Sikaiana, who had arrived at Lord Howo, bock to 
their home. The Sikaiana natives nro frequent visitors to Lord IIow'o, usually returning 
home in their own canoes as soon as the weather is favourable. The Lord Howe 
islandors occasionally are cast away to the islands of the Solomon Group, and during my 
voyages amongst the islands, covering a period of about twenty-five years, I have found 
remnants of them ou the east coast of Buka, on the north-cast end of Bougainville, and 
in Choiseul. The present head priest of Marken, or Mortlock Islands, is a Lord Howe 
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man who drifted there a 1 >out forty yearn ago. The graveyards of Lord Howe arc 
n characteristic feature of the island, and the above photographs taken a few years 
ago should prove of interest. The high tombstone is erected over -the igrave of the 
late king, Uiln. R. PARKINSON. 


REVIEWS. 

Torres Straits. Ray. 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 4f|C 
Vol. III., Linguistics. By Sidney II. Ray. Cambridge: University Press, IU0 
1907. Pp. viii + 528. 29 x 22 cm. Price 30*. 

When in 1898 the great Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
was undertaken all students of Oceanic philology wero highly satisfied on hearing that 
Mr. Sidney II. Ray, the renowned discoverer of the “ Papuan languages," had consented 
to deal with the linguistic part of the work of the Expedition. After- the Expedition 
was finished they awuitod with some imputionce the publication of the results of his 
researches, which thoy could not hut boliovo to ho of tho groatost woight and intorost. 
Although soino yoars have passed away in the meantime, thoso rosults have lost nothing 
of their value—no other works on the languages of this rogion having boon published 
—and it is therefore with great onjoymont that wo havo received them in book form. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Sidney II. Ray on having at length succoodcd in 
seeing his studies published in such a monumental form as tho Reports of tho Cam¬ 
bridge Expedition prosont and ns their value fully dosorvos. Wo believe that this 
volume is ono of tho most important of tho whole series of tho Roports of the 
Cambridge Expedition. To understand this judgment ono must take into consideration 
that by his discovory of the Papuan languages, i.e., languages not connected with the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynosian), Mr. Sidnoy H. Ray has put tho first stone to a 
firm and solid theorisation not only of tho languages, but also of tho races of the 
Pacific in general (seo my Fr. Miiller's Thooric xiher die Mclanesicr), and of these 
highly interesting lnngungos wo hero receive for the first time a full and adequate 
account. 

Tho manner in which Mr. Sidnoy II. Ray presents to the reader tho results of his 
researches could not easily be surpassed in scientific exactness and prudent sobrioty. 
There is nothing fantastic nor rash ; full roforoncos are given for all statements, and 
Mr. Ray has not boon tempted into torturing his cvidonce to fit his theories. The whole 
work bears the character of perfect reliability, and students may confidently extract 
from it all kinds of information about those languages they require. 

It is a very rich material that Mr. Ray has boon able to collect. With regard to 
tho Papuan languages there are two detailed grammars and vocabularies, also texts of 
tho Mabuiag and the Miriam language in Torros Straits, then a grammar of the Kiwai 
language of tho Fly River, a grammar of the Toaripi language spoken at tho eastern 
end of the Gulf of Papua, a grammar of tho Koita language spoken in the central 
district, grammar notes and short sketches of quite a number of other languages, and 
at tho end u comprehensive comparative vocabulary of all the Papuan languages of 
British New Guinea. 

In order to compare the Papuan languages with thoso of Australia, all that has 
been published of the languages of the Capo York Peninsula has been added, and wo 
are thus provided with very useful materials not otherwise easily available for general 
scholars. 

The Melanesian languages of British Now Guinea have been handled in a more 
compendious and .comparative manner, which is perfectly justified by the relative 
uniformity of these languages. In separate chapters the author treats of the phonology, 
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tbo grammar, the numeration ami numeral#, and finally gives a great comparative 
vocabulary. 

The history of the studies relating to all the languages and a full bibliography is 
given. Tlioir geographical position and delimitation is always carefully stated, and four 
maps help to an understanding of them. 

Naturally, linguists will gain the greatest advantages from Mr. Ray’s work ; for 
everyone studying the languages of these regions it will he indispensable. It is not only 
the grammatical and lexicological side which will oxcite their interest, but also the 
psychological, especially when considering somo curious features of tho Papuan 
languages. I may briefly refer to tho division of nouns made by Miriam in au nei (big 
name) = genus and kebi nei (Binall name) = species (p. 58). Thero is further u kind 
of grammatical gender in tho Mabuiag language, where largo or fcmalo things are 
designated by tho particle lia, small or malo things by nu ; the association of “ largo" 
with “fcmalo" and “small" with “male" being quite tho roverso of wlmt wo aro 
accustomed to from other languages, e.g., tho Hottentot or the Masai. 

But many of tho results obtained are of groat interost also for ethnologists. Thoro 
is tho fact that tho westorn languages of Torres Straits diftor remarkably from the 
eastern, and from tho other Papuan languages gonomlly, first by tho exclusive use 
of suffixos and by the greater lucidity of thoir forms, whilst tho Papuan languages 
generally use profixes and suffixes and show a dogroo of complication which lnnkos 
it diffioult and often altogothor impossible to obtain a full explanation of thoir 
forms. On tho other hand, tho wostorn languages show affinity to tho Australian 
languages of tho Capo York Poninsuln, both in construction and also, to somo oxtont, 
in vocabulary. In contrast with all those facts nono of tho eastern and tho othor 
Papuan languages show features of grammatical gender, which have boon dotoctod in 
sovoral Papuan languages of German Now Guinea and Now Britain—and it is tho 
wostern languago whioh affords at least tho beginnings of this kind of classification. 

Anothor fact for ethnologists to koop in mind with regard to Papuan languages 
is thoir groat tendonoy to split info quite independent families, of which oach ono 
occupies only a small territory. This contrast* strikingly with tho groat uniformity 
and close connection of tho Molanosian and Polynesian as woll as, on tho othor hand, 
of tho Australian languages. It presupposes a long time of quito sopnrate oxistouco of 
each group, a fact which ought not to ho overlooked in woighing all questions of origin 
relating to the single part* of tho psychical and social lifo, as well as of tho crafts 
and technology of thoso tribes. 

Although occupying mysolf at such length with tho Papuan languages I do not 
wish it to bo thought that tho Melanesian languages recorded by Mr. Ray have an 
inferior interest. Thero aro, on tho contrary, two important questions connected 
with thorn. First, tho close resemblance which some of them bear to tho Polynesian 
languages. I have explained this by the thoory that they belonged to that group 
of Melanesian languages out of which the Polynesian languages took their immediate 
origin (see my Ucbcr das Vcrhilltnis dcr melanes-Sprachcn zu der polyncs , etc. 
Sitzsb. dor kais. Ak. d. W. in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. CXLI, p. 58 sqq.). In 
Mr. Ray’s book I find a now proof of it. He relates the plural prououns of Nada, 
tomi-s, you ; Murua, ka-s , we ; Kiriwina, iakida-si, iakamai-si, we. He brings thorn into 
connection with several forms of other Melanesian languogos, which he writes as 
follows : Nggao, ta-ti, g'cati } wo ; g'oa-ti , you : Duke of York Island, da-t, mea-t, wo ; 
mua-ty you ; dia-t, they. He thinks that ti is a plural suffix, and ho follows therein 
Dr. Codrington ( Melanesian Languages , p. 556). I venture to state that, in 
Nggao, these forms should bo written t-ati, g'e-ati, g'o-ati, d-at , me-at, mu-at, 
di-aty and that ati } at, is nothing else than the numeral for “ four,” viz., ( v)ati. All 
these forms represent thus a kind of “Viorzahl”: t-ati = (ka)l(i)-(v)ati ; g'c-ati = 
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gui-ati , gami-ati, kami-vn/i; g'o-ati = gau-ut i, gamu-ati, kamu-vati, &c. In the 
sumo rammer Nadu, to/ni-s, is = + (t>a).v, Kinvina, inkida-si = iahida -f (va)si, 

&«. There aro similar forms in other Melanesian languages : Tana, gida-ivusi, kamtt- 
iritsi t kimi-ivusi, kera-ivusi ; Tana, keta-ha(=fa), kama-ha, kimia-ha, ila-ha. All 
these forms aro quite analogous to certain other forms of Melanesian languages where the 
phiml is indeed a trial number, as in Wano, XJlaxoa, Malania, llavata, tfyi, a form which 
is identical with that, of tho Polynesian form of the plural of porsonal pronouns. 

The other point of interest in these Melanosian languages is the influence on 
them of tho Papuan languages. I regret that Mr. Ray has not mentioned it. This 
Papuan influence is strikingly visiblo in the position of tho gonitivo, which always 
prccodos tho substantivo, as in the Papuan languages but in direct opposition to tho 
oihcr Melanesian languages. This inverted position of tho gonitivo is tho common 
feature of all Melanesian languages of tho whole of New Guinea and tho small islands 
immediately adjacent to it, also in tho German part of tho great island. In closo 
connection with this point we find in thoso languages no (or nearly no) pro-positions, 
hut post-positions. I have drawn attention to this in my Jabim Sprachc, VVion, 1901, 
p. 57 s'/'/., and Die sprachl. f crUiltnissc von Dcuttch-Neugninca , p. 75 s'///., 130 tqq. 
They aro of some importance hocauso they show distinctly that theso “ Molanosians " 
are also, anthropologically, of mixed character, and havo Papuan blood in their veins. 

Tho gieat comparative vocabularies which Mr. Ray has composed, and which must 
havo caused him much labour, will ho of grent uso to scholars. Tho author himself opens 
tlm comparative study by citing numerous parallels in tho other Melanosian languagos. 

In tho last part (IV) of his work tho author discusses “ tho linguistic position 
“ of tho languages of Torres Straits, Australia, and British Now Guinea." Ho con- 
donsos tho total result of his discussion in tho following “genoral linguistic survoy," 
to which, with slight exceptions,* I am glad to givo my full support:— 

1. Tho western language of Torres Straits is Australian. 

2. Tho eastern Inngungo of tho Straits is morphologically related to tho Papuan 
of Now Guinea. 

3. Thoro is no genealogical connection botweon tho two languagos of the Straits. 

4. There is no evidence of an African, Andaman, Papuan, or Malay connection 

with tho Australian languages. Thcro aro reasons for regarding tho Australian as 
in a similar morphological stage to tho Dravidian, but thoro is no gonoalogical rela¬ 
tionship proved. [Mr. Ray says quite oxactly : “. . . . thoro is no gonoalogical 

“ relationship provod "; thoso words nro to bo weighed.] 

5. Tho Papuan languages nro distinct from tho Molnnosian. They ore iu some 
respocts similar to tho Australian, but their exact positions nro not yet proved. 

6. Languages of tho Papuan typo aro fouud in German Now Guinea. Thoro is 
no direct evidence of their oxistonco in Netherlands New Guinea. [This I do not 
understand, as Mr. Ray himself gives a grammar and vocabulnry of the Tugeri 
language which, at least partly, has its district in Netherlands Now Guinea. Lately 
there has been discovered another Papuan Innguago at the lako of Sontnni, sec II. Kern, 
Jahrb. d. Kon. Akad. van Wet., 1906, S. F.] 

7. There is insufficient evidence to connect tho Papuan with the Andaman or 
Hahnaheran languages. [With regard to the latter I do not soc that Mr. Ray has 
taken into consideration what I have written about it in Die sprachl. Verhaltnissc 
von Dcutsch-Neuguinea, p. 133 sqq.’] 

8. In the northern Molanesiau Islands a few languages are fouud which have 
Papuan characteristics. 

9. Differences of grammar and vocabulary, which appear in other islaud lan¬ 
guages, appear to he remains of an archaic Melanesian speech. There is no grammatical 

• 1 give them in square brackets [ ]. 
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evidence to connect them with the Papuan, hut they show the Papuau diversify of 
vocabulary. 

10. The Melanesian languages of New Guinea and those of the islands are closely 
(genealogically) related in grammar and vocabulary [but they have some peculiarities, 
especially in grammar, sec my Die sprachl. Verhaltnissc von Dcutsch-Nev guinea. 
pp. 75-76.] 

11. Tho Melanesian languages of New Guinea and the islands stand in the same 
position with regard to the Polynesian. Both tho former represent an older and fuller 
form of speech, of which tho Polynesian is a later and more simplified descendant. 

Tho author has succeeded very well in including in thoso propositions all that 
a sound linguistic science is ablo to-day to stato as certain facts, without tho aid of 
any hypothesis or theory. Other studonts, especially ethnologists, should be very 
grateful to Mr. Kay for giving them this rolialdo information, which will help them 
very much. Tho author has dono another meritorious work by refuting the “ jugglery 
with words,” as ho justly dosigns it, of somo fantastic authors, as, for instance, Fraser, 
Mathew, Graf von der Schulonborg, and, in this respect, Curr. Ho could mid to 
them also Trombctti, who in this fiold of rosoarch [I speak provisionally] had no other 
authorities and used no other mothods than thoso stigmatised by Mr. Kay. If lin¬ 
guistic scionco is not to loso all credit and all authority it must givo up suoh infantile 
“methods." For tho contrary mothod, that of thorough oxactnoss and sound sonso, 
Mr. Ray, as in all his works, gives, in this also, tho host oxamplo. 

Mr. Sidnoy II. Ray's name, as that of tho discoverer of tho Papuan languages, 
will bo for ovor woll recorded in tho history of linguistic aoioneo. Tho prosont 
volume, which has given him tho opportunity of publishing his discoveries in a moro 
monumental form and of unveiling all tho details of thorn, enables us still moro to 
appreciate both tho extraordinary weight of (he discoveries and tho groat, morits of 
tho discoverer. Tho interosts of linguistic scionco domain! that Mr. Kay should bo 
ploced in a position to coutinuo his important studios. P. W. SCIIMIDT, S.V.I). 


Further India. Schmidt. 

Die Mon-Khmer- Vdlhcr ein Bindeglied zwischcn Vdlkcrn Zentralasiens und jfll 
austronesiens. Von P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. mit droi Kartell. Braunschweig, IIIf 
1906. (Sonderabdruck uus dom Archiv JUr Anthropologic. Neuo Folgo, Band V, 
Hoft 1 uml 2). Pp. x + 157. 20x14 cm. 

In this papor P. Schmidt continuos his valuable sorios of contributions to tho 
study of tho Mon-Klnnor group of pcoplos and languagos. In earlier papers ho had 
discussed tho internal structure of tho Mon-Khmer languages, and tho relation to them 
of tho Klmsi and languages of the Malay Peninsula; in tho prosont ho doais with tho 
oxtornal relations, and discusses their connection on ono side with certain languages of 
India, and with the Nikobar, and on tho other with the Indonesian and languages of 
tho great island region east of Asia. His argumont is mainly bnsed on language, as 
anthropological data arc somewhat deficient. lie classifies tho languages under discus¬ 
sion as Austroasiatic and Austronesinn. In tho former ho distinguishes seven groups : 
these are :— 

1. Mixed : Tscham, Rado, Djarai, Scdang. These languages are Mon-KInner in 
construction and word-building, but have appropriated a considerable number of 
Malayan loan words, including the personal pronouns and numerals. 

2. The Mon-Khmer group. With theso literary languages of Pegu and Cambogia 
are iucluded the Bulinar and Stieng, the greater number of tlic languages of the Mol 
races, and the Bersisi and Jakun of tho Malay Peninsula. 

3. Senoi (Sakei) and Semang of Malacca. 
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4. Palong, Wa and Riang of the Salwin Baaiu, Upper Burma. 

5. Khasi. 

6. Nikohar. 

7. Mnnda : (a) Eastern or Kherwarl, iuoluding Santall, MundarT, Bhumij, Birhar, 
Koda, 116, TurT, Asurl, and Korwa ; {b) Wostorn, including Kurku, Kbaria, and Juang, 
with the mixed Savnra and Gadaba. 

The area occupied by the speakors of those languages is considered by P. Selunidt 
to have been originally much larger. It has become contracted, and the various groups 
disconnected by contact with Aryans and Dravidiaus on the west and Tibelo-Burmans 
on the east. 

Schmidt's Austrouosian languages comprise the Indonesian, Melanesian, aud Poly¬ 
nesian. The homogeneity of these, ns first established by Humboldt for Indonesian 
and Polynesian (Malayo-Polynesian), and later by the inclusion of Melanesian through 
the work of von der Gabolentz, Fr. Muller, Codrington and Korn, is taken for granted. 
The existence of Papuan (i.o., non-Austronesinn languages) having been lntoly proved 
in Now Guinea and elsewhere, has not only moro clearly defined the linguistic position, 
but has provided a moans for greater anthropological and othnological certainty. 

A sketch is given of previous attempts to determine tho relationship of tho 
Austronosian languages. Bopp's affiliation of them to tho Indo-Gormnnie has boon 
long abandoned, but Keane’s ossuy to provo a connection botwoon tho Oceanic and the 
languages of Further India ( Journ . Anthr. Inst ., 1880), and especially with tho Khmer 
and Bahnnr, is considorod by Schmidt to contain tho correct kornol, obscured by incor- 
roct details due to tho then deficient knowlodgo of tho languages. Schmidt nlso refers 
to tho discussion by George von dor Gabolontz of tho Austronesian relations of tho 
Nikohar languages. Ho rogards tho thesis as true, although tho comparisons of 
Gabelentz are in many cases woak, and in tho light of later knowlcdgo somowhat 
hazardous. 

An important point in connection with Schmidt's argument is the conclusion of 
H. Korn, based ou a comparison of certain common words, that the original homo of 
tho Austronosian was either on tho onst const of Further India or on one of the groat 
Indonesian Islands. Schmidt proposes not only to indicato this original Stamm-land 
of tho Austronosian people and languages, but nlso to demonstrate their relationship to 
a peoplo and language whoso district, now indood dismembered, oxtended from noarly 
tho southern ond of the Further Indian Peninsula, through its whole length, and on its 
woBtern bordor cnino into contact with another folk and languago group which extended 
across Further India, and of which traces are still to be found in tho contro and west 
of the Himalayas. 

P. Schmidt’s first section discusses tho “Linguistic connection of the Austroasiatic 
“ poople with ono another,” a subject which has been partially treated by Logan, 
Forbes, Fr. Muller, and E. Kuhns. In a work on “die Sprachcu der Sakoi und 
“ Scmang auf Malakka und ihr Verhiiltnis zu den Mon-Khmer Sprachon,” Schmidt 
has himself fixed the positiou of tho languages of tho wild tribes of the Malayan 
peninsula with rogard to tho Mon-Khmer {see Man, 1902, 47). This conclusion has 
been very generally accepted as correct, and it is clearly apparent in the linguistic 
part of Skeat and Blagden’s Pagan Paces of the Malay Peninsula. Tho principles 
upon which the languages of tho Mon-Khmer group should be analysed were inves¬ 
tigated by P. Schmidt in his Grundziigc ciner Lautlchrc der Mon-Khmer Sprachen 
{see Man, 1906, 106), and these principles wore applied to an analysis of tho Khasi 
language in Grundziigc eincr Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache {see Man, 1906, 106) 
* showing that tho Khasi was related (with differences) to the Mon-Khmer group. A 
supplement to this paper also showed reasons for including the Wa, Palong and Kiang 
languages of Upper Burma in the same group. 
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These earlier papers of Schmidt cleared the ground for this section of the present 
paper, which is thus mainly devoted to the connection of the Nikobar and Murcia 
group with the Mon-Khmer. 

The relationship of the Nikobar languages to Mon-Khmer has been both affirmed 
and denied. Schmidt here asserts positively that the Nikobar is not, as is often 
assorted, a polysyllabic language, but monosyllabic, cloBoly allied to the Mon-Khmer 
nnd Khasi, and building its words by the snmo profvxos and infixes. It is, however, 
differentiated from the Mon-Khmer by the use of suffixes. The subject is not fully 
discussod by the author, who promises to deal with it in a sopnrato work. 

The Mun<ju languages nro also not fully discussed. They are shown, however, 
to uso tho snmo prefixos and infixes as the Mon-Khmor, for exactly the snmo gram¬ 
matical functions. Suffixes are also used as in Nikobar. 

In his second section 1\ Schmidt deals briefly with “ the Anthropological rolation- 
“ ship of tho Austronsiatic people to each other.” Ho shows that iu physical 
character thoy have : (1) skulls dolichocephalic to tho highost mosaticophnlie ; (2) hori¬ 
zontal, non-oblique oyes, with round, not narrow, slit eye openings ; (3) broad nostrils ; 
(4) dark skin; (5) more or less wavy Imir; (6) short to middlostature. lie gives a 
tablo showing tho hoad-longth, brondth, and nnsnl indicos of Sonoi, Mon-Khmer, 
Nikobar, and Mupija pooplo, with the orbital indicos in Mon-Khmor, nnd staturo in 
Sonoi nnd MuptfA. 

His conclusion is that tho anthropological evidonco, so far as it goes, shows no 
positivo ovidonco against tho connection of thoso pcoplos, but muoh in its favour, 
qnd that with better knowledge thoro may soon bo good grounds for associating an 
anthropological with tho linguistic unity. 

P. Schmidt noxt deals with tho commotion of tho Austronsiatic and Austronosian 
languages. It is this part of his treatise which will, no doubt, provoko most dismission. 
That tho agreements botwoon tho two groups Imvo not boforo been noted is attributed 
to eho faot of thero being so few students of tlio Indian and Further Indian languages 
who are equally skilled in Austronosian. 

Tho ovidonco for tho philological relationship of tho Austroasintio and Austro- 
ncsian is stated ns follows :— 

1. A comploto idontity in phonology. 

2. A comploto original unity in the mothod of word-building. 

3. An ngreoment in numerous ntul important foatureB of grammar, such as— 

(а) The postposition of the gonitivo. 

(б) Tho nddition and pnrtly tho form of tho possessive. 

(c) Tho appenrnnoo of an inclusive and exclusive form of tho first porson 
plural in many of tho languages. 

(«0 The appoaranco of a dual and trial number in many of tho languages. 

4. An extensive agreement in vocabulary. 

Certain difficulties which appear are discussed by P. Schmidt in detail. Ono of 
the most striking is the derivation of tho usually dissyllabic Austronesian words from 
monosyllabic roots. Word-building is carried on by moans of prefixes, infixes, and 
suffixes as in Muii^a. The prefixed particles are found in two stages. In the first, 
which is now nowhere iu living use and is especially torpid iu the present Austro- 
nesian, a consonant is prefixed to tho root, the original function of which is difficult 
to determine. A few of these prefixes are explainable ns, e.g., ka, which expresses 
homogeneity iu Nikobar and Austronesian ; pa (va , fa, ha), forming causatives in 
Mon-Khmer, Nikobar, and Austronesian ; la ( na ) forming adjectives and perfect 
passive participles, aud ma forming present participles and gerunds in all the lan¬ 
guages. A second stage in the prefix system consists in the addition of a nasal or 
liquid between the prefix and the stem, giving rise to words beginning with han , Ian, 
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pan, &c.j or kt\ frr, pot, &c.v . Sohmidt deals with the infixes and suffixes in a similar 
way. His s'.ggestipbs opqnjbp.a^very interesting field of enquiry which will probably 
need much closer investigation bffc.ro certainty is attained. The groat variety in the 
word store of the, AustronAsiaiv\languagos, of which only a tithe, can be used for 
Schmidt’s comparisons, requires very cautious doaling. 

The next section deals with the anthropological relations of the Austroneaian 
people. The question whether there is an anthropological agreement corresponding 
to tho linguistic is admitted to ho a difficult 0110 , and, as Schmidt points out, would 
1)0 still more difficult if the term “ Malayo - Polynesian ” were used inotead of the 
more general “Austronosian,” on account of the brachycepbnlism of tho Malay, 
Javanese, and Philippine races and the goncral occurrence of the same characteristics 
in Polynesia, especially in Samoa and Tonga. But recont measurements bring out tho 
fact that there is even in Indonesia a dolichocephalic as well as a brachycophalic element, 
especially in Sumatra and Bnrnoo. In doaling with theso tho prcsonce of a possible 
Papuan elemont has to be allowed, although Schmidt thinks the frizzled hair of tbo 
Papuans is an obstacle. Tho deviation of the Malays, Javanese, and Philippines may 
have originated through an influx of Mongolian pooplo. 

Tho main portion of tho pnpor concludes with a few goncral notes. Schmidt 
considers that tho point from which the movomont of those pooples bogan is to bo 
found at tbo oxtromo western end of tho region which they havo traversed. Ho 
.. suggests tho term Austric as an inclusive namo for tho two groups. Ho urges the 
vTV importance of tbo study of tho connection of thoso languages and pooplo for tbo 
UV*J 0 lut»<m of mauy yot unsolved problems of ethnology and tho distribution of culturo. 

In a lengthy supplement Schmidt donls with tho word store of the languages. 

1 The Nikobar in discussed first, and 212 words are (*howu to havo cognates in Mon- 
Khmer and Kluisi. One language of the Muitf* group, tho Snntali, is similarly dealt 
with, showing 345 words comparable with Mon-Khmer, Klinsi, and Nikobar. Finally, 

215 Austronosinn words are compared with Austroasiatic, tho Austronosian lonns being 
mainly those current in Indonesia (Malay, Javan, Sundn, Batak, Dayak, Philippine, 
Malagasy) with Fiji and Motn, and occasional words from Now Guinoa or Polynesia. 
.All tbo words in tho comparative vocabularies are classified according to tho initial 
consonant of tho root. I quote somo of the first oxamplos undor each class of 
consonant ns examples of Schmidt’s comparisons :— 

Guttural. —Malay, Javanese, bakv, Madura, pah*, Dayak, bako, doughy, stioky. || Khmer, Uu> 
lime, Mon, hdio, lime, paste, Nikobar, pgkgu, resin, pitch. . ;, a '• 

PALATAL.-Malny, t'it'ah, Javanese, t'et'ak, Sunda, I'at’ak, Tagal, tigt$aka, Batak, Mok, 
Dayak, Kuah, Tagal, uuak, Bisaya, tobvk, Makassar, t'ai'a, Bugis, tit a, lizard || Khracr, 

Mon, gacatt, Nikobar, haloh-biOha, small litaid. 

DBNTAL.-Tagala, Bisaya, JUto, Bugis, Dayak, nxita, ita, Madagascar, hlta, S.E. Now Guinea, 
kita, gita, ita, gia, ia, Polynesian, kite, ita, to soc. || Khmer, /»•<** ' 

General Indonesian, bat* (tatu), Melanesian, vatu, fatu, rau, Polynesian, tchatu, /atu, at*, stone 

_K LABIAL.-Malay, Javanese, .Sunda, Batak, Dayak, pi pi, Madagascar, Jify, chock = Nikobj^, 

^ 3 y-lxiTrAL,-Malay, Javanese, Sunda, Dayak, Makassar, Ibanag, kayu, Madagascar, ha.-u, Batak, 
had’*, hayu, Bugle, ad'*, Tagal, kahuy, Bisaya, kahui, Melanesian, kau, gau, hau a*, kai, gai, hoi, 
ai . Polynesian, rakau, ahau, raau, loan, aau, tree. || Khmer, jh 6 , wood (in general), Mon, 6 Ah, woo<1 
woodwork, Sticng, bU, tree, wood, I Nikobar, hiW, small ooco plant. 

Before Schmidt’s conclusions can be fully accepted it is necessary that the 
tribution and classificatory power of the alleged prefixed syllables in many Austrone 
words should be more closely examined. It is to be hoped that the author will Mow 
his promised study of the Nikobar and Murnja languages by a fuller treatise on the 



word-building of the Austronosian. 
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